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CuHapter VIII. 
AN UNWELCOME LETTER, 


Mc [A DENISON sat in a comfortable little nook by the fire- 

place in the amber drawing-room, whose shrouded grandeurs had 
something of a ghastly look in the chill wintry light. Christmas was 
close at hand, and Marcia was employed in carrying out certain ar- 
rangements for the comfort of her poor, in conjunction with the curate 
of Scarsdale, a very simple-minded young man, and a devoted admirer 
of Miss Denison, whose serene presence was apt to affect him with a 
temporary paralysis of his intellectual facuities. 

Yes, he was a very meek young man; with smooth flaxen hair, which 
no amount of manipulation from the hot tongs of the village barber 
could have tortured into curl; and mild blue eyes, whose gentleness of 
expression almost melted into a watery weakness, suggestive of cold in 
the head. He was not a happy young man, for he despised himself, and 
- he adored Miss Denison; but he would have died any manner of death 
—from being hurled headlong from the topmost pinnacle of Rox- 
borough Cathedral, to being torn piecemeal by half-a-dozen of the big 
draught-horses on Sir Jasper’s home-farm—rather than have rendered 
up the secret of his idolatry; for Miss Denison was an heiress, and it 
was possible that his devoted love might have been confounded with 
the mercenary yearning of the fortune-hunter. So Mr. Winstanley Sil- 
brook allowed concealment to feed upon his damask cheek, and only 
regretted that the agonies of his hidden passion did not consume the 
peachy and unromantic bloom of his beardless visage. He would like 
to have carried his sufferings on his brow, inscribed in unmistakable 
characters, which Marcia must have read every time she saw him, and 
which might in the end have inspired the placid love that grows out of 
pity—a sentiment which is as the weakest skim-milk when compared 
with the fire-water of a genuine unreasoning affection. There is no 
social law which forbids a man to carry what characters he pleases upon 
his brow; and the delicacy which prevented Mr. Silbrook revealing his 
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passion in any form of words could not have hindered him from avowing 
it in every feature of his face. But unluckily he was not gifted with 
what is generally called a speaking face. He might have carried the 
secrets of an empire under that mild and meaningless mask, more in- 
scrutable than the marble brow of a Napoleon, looming massively above 
unfathomable eyes. His heart had been slowly breaking for the last 
three months, and there were no outward tokens of the ruin within; 
unless, indeed, occasional pimples—with an obstinate tendency to gather 
on a forehead which, but for pimples, might have been Shakespearian, 
and apt to muster stealthily in the dead of the night, like a rising of 
Chartists on Kennington Common—might be taken as evidence of the 
inward struggle for ever going on behind that brow. 

Mr. Silbrook was the most modest of men; but if he had a strong 
point, he felt that strong point was his brow. To-day he had brushed 
his smooth flaxen hair away from the bony prominences which phreno- 
logists had mapped-out for him in the most flattering manner, and he 
presented a shiny expanse of forehead to Miss Denison’s contemplative 
eyes. He was painfully nervous in the presence of his divinity, and it 
was a considerable relief to him this morning to find that Marcia was 
not alone. Dorothy Tursgood was seated before a little table at some 
distance from her mistress, ready to act as secretary, and swelling with 
the importance of her duty. The business was rather a long one; but 
the curate was unutterably happy, deliciously ill at ease, in a tumult of 
love and sheepishness, as he sat opposite to Miss Denison, with a list of 
names in his hand, and suggested the people who were to receive help, 
and the kind of help most required by them. If the list could have 
gone on and on, like the endless web in a paper-mill,—if he could have 
sat upon that hearth-rug for ever, with his shining forehead reflecting 
the glow of the fire, and incipient pimples basking in the ruddy blaze,— 
how happy he might have been! But the clocks never stop, except in 
fairy-tales, where the princesses go to sleep for a century at a stretch, 
to wake, beautiful and smiling, when Prince Charming comes to claim 
them. The gray old boatman never lays down his oars: the “ plish- 
plash” goes on for ever,—even when our ears are beguiled by sweeter 
sounds into a fatal unconsciousness of that solemn measure. Win- 
stanley Silbrook, sitting in the amber drawing-room at Scarsdale, forgot 
that Le had any other duty than that of assisting Miss Denison in her 
benevolent arrangements; and even when the business was finished, he 
loitered still, very loath to dissolve the spell which bound him to that 
comfortable hearth. 

“T have ordered luncheon for you in the dining-room, Mr. Sil- 
brook,” Marcia said, during the pause that succeeded the completion of 
the morning’s business. ‘ You know papa’s habits; he takes nothing 
but a biscuit and a little wine-and-water between breakfast and dinner; 
so you will excuse his joining you. I am quite an old maid myself, 
and take a cup of tea at this time.” 
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The curate blushed violently, and underwent a sharp attack of that 
mental paralysis to which he was subject in Miss Denison’s society. He 
was thinking how some bold adventurer, some penniless Irishman in 
the military line, might have struck in here with a florid protestation 
against the epithet ‘old maid,’ as applied to the loveliest and most be- 
witching of womankind. The very thought of what the audacious 
adventurer might have said was too much for Mr. Silbrook, who felt 
his bashfulness blazing in his cheeks, and burning in every incipient 
pimple on his brow. 

“No, thank you, Miss Denison,” he said, shifting his hat nervously 
from one hand to the other. “I very rarely take luncheon, or, indeed, 
any thing at this time, unless perhaps dinner; three o’clock being, in 
point of fact, my usual dinner-hour—or would-be usual—except that 
my duties render me so very uncertain. No, thank you; really, I would 
rather not; and, in fact, I—” dropping his hat and looking at his watch; 
and then picking up his hat before returning his watch to his waist- 
coat-pocket, and then balancing the two objects in his two hands, evi- 
dently afflicted by painful uncertainty as to which ought to go in the 
waistcoat-pocket—“ thank you, no; must really be going, for my duties 
at this time are so—” decides in favour of the watch—“ multi—numer 
—mult—” strikes upon a verbal rock, and goes to pieces—“ numer- 
farious.” 

But in spite of the solemn call of duty, the curate seemed inclined 
to linger, standing on the hearth-rug, with his hat in his hand, and 
some demoniac impulse within his breast prompting him every moment 
to put his elbow on the broad marble chimney-piece, and sweep away a 
small fortune in the shape of old Dresden and Chelsea ware. He looked 
with a despairing gaze at a little tea-tray which was brought in pre- 
sently for Miss Denison, as an unhappy wretch who had just swallowed 
poison might look towards the vessel containing its only antidote. 

“Tf you will not take any luncheon, you will perhaps take a cup of 
tea and a biscuit,” Marcia said kindly. “ Fetch another cup and saucer, 
Dorothy.” 

The curate stammered something unintelligibly expressive of rap- 
ture, and seated himself placidly, after putting his hat in the coal- 
scuttle. Those large watery blue eyes were of very little use to him 
unassisted by spectacles; and the admiring gaze which dwelt so fondly 
upon Marcia Denison only saw an indistinct white shadow, with fea- 
tures that flickered in and out like gas burning in a high wind. 

Dorothy waited on Miss Denison and her guest, and handed Mr. 
Silbrook his cup of tea and the sugar-basin, at which he made little 
pecks with the tongs like a short-sighted bird. He sat with his cup 
sliding backwards and forwards in his saucer, conversing in nervous 
jerks; and he stirred his tea more persistently than is compatible with 
easy manners. 

“Yes, Miss Denison,” he began. The “yes” bore no relation to any 
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thing that preceded it, but was only a kind of conversational header, by 
which the curate plunged desperately into the trackless ocean of small- 
talk. ‘Yes, Miss Denison, I was about to observe that—thank you; 
not any more.” This to Dorothy, who hovered over the afflicted 
young man with the sugar-basin and a plate of biscuits, to his torment 
and distraction; for he had already found that a biscuit was the incar- 
nation of a hard dry cough; and he had been for the last five minutes 
struggling under a perfect shower-bath of crumbs. “ Yes, Miss—Crack- 
nells—I was about to say that the poor have every reason to congratulate 
themselves upon their good fortune this winter—last year—the bis- 
cuits—er—cold—being peculiarly severe.” Here Mr. Silbrook weakly 
yielded to the tempter, and took another instrument of torture, obtru- 
sively branded with the names of its makers, which glared at him as he 
conversed. ‘The weather, as I have observed, was really very severe; © 
and the Abbey being untenanted—though your housekeeper, I am sure, 
was a great assistance to us in the way of soup and coals; but this year 


we are much better off, as, beyond your most valuable cooperation, we 
have an anonymous benefactor.” 


“ An anonymous benefactor?” 

“Yes, Miss Denison,” responded the curate, who had been imprudent 
enough to bite his biscuit, in the expectation of a much longer pause 
in the conversation, and found himself sputtering in a floury manner 
that redoubled his confusion. “Yes, Miss Denison; we have an anony- 
mous benefactor. Upon the first Sunday of every month, for the last 
six or seven months, a sum of money,—gold wrapped in a bank-note, 
sometimes to the amount of ten pounds, sometimes more,—has been 
dropped into our poor-box—no one has been able to discover by whom. 
There has been no direction as to how the money was to be appro- 
priated—no scrap of writing, not even the initials of the donor; only 
the money. I need not tell you that we have done our best to dispose 
of it wisely.” 

“And you have never made any guess as to the identity of the per- 
son who gives this money?” 

“Never. Our congregation is small, and, with the exception of two 
or three families, by no means rich. I have heard,” said the curate, for- 
getting his bashfulness in the gusto with which he discussed what was 
evidently a favourite subject,—*I have heard, Miss Denison, of people 
committing DREADFUL CRIMES, and giving large sums of money to the 
poor ever afterwards; though it is difficult to imagine by what mode of 
reasoning these unhappy heathens can arrive at the conclusion, that 
giving money which you don’t want to people you haven’t injured, 
can atone for the wrong done to the people you have injured. But 
the human mind is—the er—human mind,” repeated Mr. Silbrook hope- 
lessly; finding himself suddenly involved in a philosophical argument, 
from whose appalling entanglements he saw no chance of extrication; 
“the human mind is—no, thank you.” This to Dorothy, who assails 
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him with a second cup of tea. “ Really, Miss Denison, I have intruded 
upon you so long, that—er—yood-morning.” 

Marcia shook hands with him, and dismissed him with a cordial 
smile. She had no idea that the hopeless gaze of those mild blue eyes 
meant idolatry; she ascribed their pensively imploring expression to 
constitutional weakness. 

At two-and-twenty Marcia was quite a woman, and felt old enough 
to look serenely down upon bashful curates with almost a motherly 
kindness. She sat for some time looking idly at the fire after Mr. 
Silbrook had left her, while Dorothy sewed meekly in her retired 
corner, and mused wonderingly upon the mysterious patron of the 
Scarsdale poor. But by and by Miss Denison aroused herself suddenly 
from her reverie, and took an open letter from a table near her—a letter 
written on foreign paper, in a feminine hand; a hand which was bold 
and dashing, and masculine in character, but still very obviously a wo- 
man’s hand; for surely the man never yet lived who underlined every 
other word and adorned every y and g with a loop an inch long. 
Marcia read the letter, which was a very long one, with a thoughtful 
expression on her face, and then rose from her low chair and left the 
room, with the flimsy sheets of paper still in her hand. Dorothy looked 
after her mistress with a wondering expression. Marcia Denison, so 
calm and placid, had been obviously disturbed and moodily thoughtful 
to-day since the arrival of the morning-post and that flimsy foreign 
letter. 

Miss Denison went straight to the library, where her father was sit- 
ting before an enormous fire, with a pile of reviews and newspapers on 
a table by his side. He tossed a paper away from him with an im- 
patient gesture as Marcia entered the room. 

“Tf people would only find something to write about before they 
take up their pens!” he muttered; “but then I suppose there are times 
in which the literature of the world would come to a dead stop, uni- 
versal bankruptcy. And to think that we should read any trash just 
because it happens to have been written yesterday, while the dust 
gathers upon volumes that hold the garnered wisdom of departed 
Titans! A man poisons his wife in Seven Dials to-day, and we are 
ready to wade through half-a-dozen pages of evidence in small type to- 
morrow, while perhaps not one amongst ten of us would care to lift the 
mouldering folios that contain the trials of a Strafford and a Stuart, a 
Russell and a Sidney, from their forgotten places on our bookshelves. 
Heigh-ho!” exclaimed the Baronet, breaking down into a long dreary 
yawn; “what do you want, Marcia? The curate has gone, I suppose, 
and the benevolent business is over? What letter is that in your hand, 
Marcia?” 

“A letter from Mrs. Harding, the handsome widow whom we saw s0 


much of at Homburg. Do you remember giving her a kind of general 
invitation to visit us here?” 
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Sir Jasper yawned and reflected. 

“ Did I invite her? Yes, it’s very likely I did; a charming woman, 
vivacious, spirituelle, plays écarté as well as any gamin who has served 
his apprenticeship at a crack club in the Rue Royale; sings a little, 
doesn’t she, Spanish and German ballads, with an accompaniment on 
the guitar? Ah, yes, I remember her perfectly, and remember being 
very much pleased with her,—a florid style of woman, but amazingly 
agreeable. Let her come, by all means. When does she talk of 
coming ?” 

“ Almost immediately; that is to say between this and Christmas. 
I'll read you the passage in her letter.” 

Marcia turned over the flimsy leaves, and selected a paragraph on 
one of them. 

“* And now, dearest Miss Denison, I am going to ask your permis- 
sion to avail myself of your accomplished papa’s more than cordial 
invitation—’ ” 

“ More than cordial,” muttered the Baronet; “ what a pity that cor- 
diality is a kind of intellectual effervescence, which expires as it effer- 
vesces! I had forgotten the existence of the woman. Go on, Marcia.” 

«Your papa’s more than cordial invitation, so often repeated dur- 
ing that delightful stay at Homburg, in which I so enjoyed your con- 
genial society. May I come, dear Miss Denison? Iam such a frank 
spontaneous creature myself, that I accept your dear papa’s kind 
speeches at their fullest value—as I am sure I may—may I not, dear 
Miss Denison?” 

“You may as well omit the dear Miss Denisons and the dear papas,” 
exclaimed Sir Jasper, testily. “How I execrate a woman’s letter! Is 
she coming, or is she not?” 

“<*So,’” continued Marcia, “‘if your house is not already full of 
visitors, I shall be very glad to spend Christmas with you. I have 
been staying in Paris since I left Homburg, and my friends here are 
kindly anxious to keep me still longer; but my heart yearns for an 
English Christmas, and for long pleasant talks with you and your dear 
papa. Therefore, dear Miss Denison, I shall await one word from you 
to say yes or no; and if the answer be ‘yes,’ I shall cross immediately, 
spend a day or two in London, and then make my way to Scarsdale 
Abbey.’ What is the answer to be, papa?” 

“Yes, by all means. The woman has been invited, and the woman 
must come. She was very agreeable at Homburg; but I’m afraid she’ll 
be a little too florid for England. However, at the worst, she’ll amuse 
us.” 

“But, papa,” said Miss Denison thoughtfully, “have you ever con- 
sidered how little we know of her? Our acquaintance was such an 
accidental one; and—she was not in the best set at Homburg.” 

Sir Jasper shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

“ What do I know about best or worst sets?” he exclaimed. “The 
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woman amused me. She seemed to know plenty of people; and she is 
a lady—of the florid order, certainly. She curtseys gracefully, knows 
how to get in and out of a carriage without plunging, has hands which 
have never done any work, and can eat asparagus or artichokes without 
making herself disagreeable; and then she is remarkably handsome, and 
dresses divinely. I should give five or six hundred pounds for a good 
example of Etty, without the dress. Mrs. Harding’s flesh-tints are finer 
than Etty’s, and her draperies are as good as any thing of Pickersgill’s; 
so why should we not have her to light up our rooms in this dreary 
winter weather?” 

“ But I thought you had set your face against society, papa.” 

“Yes, against county society,—the ordinary jog-trot sort of thing 
which goes on for ever; but I have no objection to an occasional visitor. 
A passing pilgrim newly arrived from Vanity Fair will be welcome; and 
he shall rest himself at our hearth, and bring us tidings of the dancing- 
booths and the circuses and the merry-go-rounds, the newest delusions 
of the popular political prestigiator, the mountebanks who are in luck, 
and the mountebanks who are out of luck; the births and deaths and 
marriages, the bankruptcies and divorces, the family quarrels and 
fashionable scandals, and all the fun of the fair. Don’t look at me 
so despondently, Marcia; but write a civil letter to Mrs. Harding tell- 
ing her to come.” 

“T don’t think she will care to stay very long in an empty house, 
papa. She seemed to me a person who could scarcely exist without 
gaiety and excitement.” 

“Tn that case let her go away and exist somewhere else. Besides, 
we shall not be quite alone ; Mr. Pauncefort will spend Christmas with 
us, and he can help to amuse her.” 

“Oh, papa, Mr. Pauncefort is the very last person in all the world 
to suit Mrs. Harding.” 

“Good gracious me, Marcia!” cried Sir Jasper, peevishly, “ how 
many more objections are you going to make? [I tell you again the 
woman has been asked to come, and the woman must be allowed to 
come. Ifshe doesn’t like us, she can leave us; if we don’t like her, 
we needn’t ask her a second time. Go and write your letter, and don’t 
be persistent, Marcia.” 

“Very well, papa; it must be as you please.” 

The letter was written. It was not a very cordial letter; for Miss 
Denison did not like Mrs. Harding, and was quite unable to feign a 
liking which she did not feel. But the epistle was courteous and con- 
ciliatory, and the answer came by return of post. Mrs. Harding acknow- 
ledged her dearest Miss Denison’s affectionate letter, and announced her 
intended arrival at the Abbey on the twenty-second of December. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A FLORID WIDOW. 

Tue shrill winter winds shrieked among the rocking branches in 
Scarsdale Wood, and howled dismally all through the long moonless 
nights in which Sir Jasper’s tenant lay awake in the darkness, thinking 
of all the eight-and-thirty years that lay behind him, and of the near 
horizon that bounded his present life. 

Little as we know of him, we may take it for granted that there has 
been failure and disappointment of some kind within the compass of 
those eight-and-thirty years. A man does not voluntarily spend the 
prime of his manhood in desultory wanderings amid the wildest regions 
of the earth, and return to his native country only to bury himself in 
the dusky recesses of a wood, without some very strong reason for his 
conduct. 

If George Pauncefort was a poor man, the world was all before him; 
and he was no listless idler likely to hold himself aloof from the battle- 
field of life because the contest was hot and fierce, and the crown of 
victory uncertain. The smouldering fires of an energetic and passionate 
nature were hidden under the quiet of his breast, now so seldom stirred 
by any violent emotion; a look, a word, a sudden outburst of the man’s 
actual self predominating for a moment over the calm presentment of 
himself which he offered to the world betrayed the slumbering force, 
the hidden fire. A lion reconciled to his narrow cage, and feeding 
meekly from the hands of his keeper, will show himself king of the 
forests now and then, despite the excellence of his taming; and there 
were moments in which Sir Jasper’s tenant rebelled against the chains 
he had imposed upon himself. These were the times in which he was 
wont to turn his back upon the calm quiet of his hermitage and the 
grave companionship of his beloved books, to tramp over gray moor- 
lands and climb bleak hill-tops under a sunless winter sky. These were 
the times in which he was wont to start upon that walking-match with 
Satan, at whose weary close he was sometimes fain to confess himself 
beaten, and to bring the fiend home with him to his quiet retreat, to 
occupy the empty chair at his hearth, and to glare hideously at him 
athwart the fumes of his faithful meerschaum. Sometimes he was vic- 
torious, and out-walked the demon, parting company with him amongst 
the shrill winds upon a heathy ridge of moorland, to tramp homeward 
cheerily, with his face towards the sky, and all the angry fires vanished 
out of his eyes. 

Mr. Pauncefort had spent a great deal of his time under the bleak 
winter sky since his visit to the Abbey; but he had returned to the 
Hermitage a few days before Christmas to find a note from Sir Jasper 
lying amongst the newspapers on his table; a note which reminded him 


in very cordial terms of his promise to spend Christmas at the Abbey, 
and claimed the fulfilment of that promise. 
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George Pauncefort twisted the little missive round and round his 
strong fingers, as he stood by the window looking out at the withered 
fern and the leafless underwood swaying and creaking drearily in the 
wind. 

“Shall I go?” he thought. “Why not? Is there any danger to her 
in my presence? Not a jot! Have I not seen her clear gray eyes fixed 
upon me with such a tender calmness as may shine in them when she 
looks at her father? What if I am a passionate fool, who has learnt no 
lesson from a blighted youth and a wasted manhood? what if I am a 
fool in my dotage, and long to lay my heart and soul at the feet of an 
angel, as I laid them once before the hidden foot ofa fiend? Will she be 
the worse for my folly? What can I seem to her but an elderly misan- 
thrope, whom she tolerates out of the pitiful tenderness of her nature, 
as she tolerates tiresome old women in Scarsdale village, and noisy chil- 
dren at the Sunday-school? It is one of the Christian duties of her 
life to be kind to such a man as IJ; and if there is danger in her kind- 
ness, it is a danger that threatens me, and me alone. Yes, I will go.” 

It was on the twenty-second of December that Mr. Pauncefort ar- 
rived at this decision. He ordered his servant to prepare for the visit 
to the Abbey, and to be ready to accompany him there on the twenty- 
fourth; and in the mean while he buried himself amongst his books, 
and lay awake in the moonless nights thinking of his past life. It is 
strange how perpetually the dreaded ghosts of that remote past had 
haunted him of late, and how often in his dreams the voices of the dead 
sounded in his ears, while youthful faces, whose bloom and freshness 
had long vanished from this earth, smiled upon him, and mocked him 
with their vivid semblance of reality. 


Mrs. Harding, the handsome widow whose acquaintance Sir Jasper 
and his daughter had made in the Kursaal at Homburg, arrived at 
Scarsdale on the day mentioned in her letter, with a paraphernalia that 
augured a long visit. One of the Abbey carriages attended the lady’s 
coming, and conveyed her from the station. Sir Jasper met her at the 
great entrance, and conducted her to the amber drawing-room, where 
Marcia was sitting before the piano playing softly to herself in the 
dusk. 

“My dear Miss Denison,—dear Sir Jasper,—this is so kind of you!” 
exclaimed the lady, though the kindness of her host and hostess had 
been somewhat of a negative order, and had consisted chiefly in their 
allowing her to take advantage ofa half-forgotten invitation; “and 
what an exquisite place you have here! I am charmed with every thing. 
Those dear stately oaks, even in winter, how grand and noble they look! 
I had imagined Scarsdale Abbey almost a royal residence, but not such 
a palace as it really is. Your pictures, even in this firelight, I see are 
delicious. That’s an Etty in the corner, there,—yes, I’m sure it is; and 
there’s my old friend Mulready above that ebony cabinet. But, dear 
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Sir Jasper, dear Miss Denison, how well you are both looking! I can 
see that even in ¢his uncertain light,” exclaimed the widow, suddenly 
remembering that her friends, who were both standing with their backs to 
the low fire, might have been galvanised corpses, and she none the wiser. 

“You must be tired, after travelling in this abominable weather,” 
said Sir Jasper, suppressing a yawn. “Shall Marcia show you your 
rooms? I suppose they have told your maid where she is to carry all 
those fragile bonnet-boxes and precious morocco bags, which a well- 
trained Abigail never intrusts to the rough grasp of the ruder sex.” 

“Dear Sir Jasper,” exclaimed Mrs. Harding, revealing a set of teeth 
that glittered in the dim firelight, “I have no maid. I am quite a 
woman of the world, and have dispensed with that perpetual encum- 
brance, a confidential maid, ever since I have been old enough to travel 
without the protection of a female companion. I am one of the most 
self-reliant creatures that ever lived; and my habits could be scarcely 
more simple if I were compelled to exist upon the pension of a captain’s 
widow, instead of enjoying the very comfortable fortune left me by my 
dear husband. But yow will not be surprised at this, Miss Denison; 
for I know how independent you are in your habits.” 

“My daughter has a little maid who has been her protégée ever since 
she was old enough to patronise any thing, and whom she treats very 
much as other young ladies treat their lap-dogs. However, I am sure 
you are tired,” exclaimed Sir Jasper, struggling politely with another 
yawn, “and Marcia shall show you your rooms.” 

The widow protested against her dear Miss Denison’s taking so 
much trouble; but Marcia was politely decided, and led the way to a 
handsome suite of rooms at the head of the grand staircase; spacious 
chambers, with dark crimson draperies, and massive furniture that 
loomed duskily in the warm glow of noble fires. The wax-candles 


burning on a dressing-table made only a spot of brightness in the large 
bedchamber. 


“What delicious rooms!” cried the widow, peering about her in the 
firelight; “and how happy I mean to be in them! Dear Miss Denison, 
I can scarcely express to you how pleased I am to see you once more. 
We were so happy together at Homburg, were we not, dear? And to 
spend a real old English Christmas with you in this noble old Abbey, 
which seems positively brimful of romance and mystery! Oh, how de- 


lightful it will be! And you really have chosen these rooms for me, 
—these bright glowing rooms, which look like perfect temples of com- 
fort and luxury. I mus? kiss you once more, you dear, kind, thoughtful 
darling.” 

Mrs. Harding pounced upon Mar¢ia, and embraced her with effu- 
sion. Miss Denison received the embrace with a quiet gentleness. She 
did not like Mrs. Harding, but she felt that she had no justification for 
disliking her, and she was very anxious to conquer that unjustifiable 
sentiment. That poet was only a benighted heathen from whose verses 
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we derive our familiar rhyme about Doctor Fell; and our Christian 
creed cannot tolerate any such thing as an unreasoning antipathy to 
a fellow-creature. 

“And your rooms are near here, I hope? No? Iam so sorry for 
that; I wanted to feel myself always close to you. We must play and 
sing all our old duets again, dear Miss Denison—and, oh! will you 
allow me to call you Marcia?” cried the widow, with one of those sud- 
den gushes of emotion which were so frequent in her discourse. 

How could Miss Denison reply except in the affirmative? 

“Call me whatever you please, I shall be very happy,” she mur- 
mured, looking down. ' 

The thoughts which the flattering request called up in Marcia Deni- 
son’s mind were not very pleasant ones. She was thinking how few 
people had ever called her by her Christian name; and how, since her 
sister’s death, no lips had ever spoken it with any tenderness of expres- 
sion. Mrs. Harding’s gushing friendliness chilled her to the very heart, 
for it reminded her that there was such a thing as affection, though it 
never came to her. She felt like a child who, far away from home, 
responds faintly to the mechanical caresses of her noisy schoolfellows, 
remembering the mother’s soft bosom, the mother’s tender voice mur- 
muring low words of love. 

“ And you will call me Blanche, won’t you, Marcia? Marcia! what a 
beautiful name it is! to me there always seems something regal in the 
sound of it. And Blanche is a pretty name, pas vrai, ma bien chérie 2” 
demanded Mrs. Harding, who, amongst her gushing ways, had the habit 
of gushing every now and then into a foreign language. 

“Yes, it is a very pretty name,” replied Miss Denison, wondering 
how she should ever bring herself to address this gorgeous widow by so 
girlish and sentimental an appellation; and then, as Mrs. Harding threw 
up the lid of a gigantic leather trunk, in which bright-coloured silk 
dresses and festal decorations of an alarming character were visible, 
Marcia added, “I fear you will find our house a very dull one. You 
know that papa has quite secluded himself from general society since 
my poor sister’s death. It is an understood thing in the county that 
we neither visit nor receive visits; and with the exception of one neigh- 
bour and friend who comes to us in the most unceremonious manner, 
I doubt if you will see any one but ourselves.” 

“Then, my darling Marcia, how delightful for me to feel that J am 
received where others, doubtless infinitely more deserving, are excluded! 
At Homburg, where you and your dear papa lived so very quietly, I 
was inexpressibly flattered by the manner in which he admitted me to 
his confidence. I shall always love Galignans; for, if you remember, dear 
Marcia, our acquaintance arose out of the absurdly trivial accident of 
your papa offering me that journal in the reading-room; and then he 
made some little remark about the place and the people, and then in 
the next few minutes we seemed quite old friends. And on the fol- 
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lowing day he introduced me to you, darling; and I felt at once that 
I had found a congenial spirit. Oh, in this weary waste of life,” cried 
Mrs. Harding with another gush, “ what is there so precious as a con- 
genial spirit?” 

This was one of those questions which the heroine in a melodrama 
generally addresses to the chandelier, and which are not supposed to 
require any special answer. 

“Can my little Dorothy be of any use to you?” inquired Marcia, 
“She is by no means an accomplished maid, but she is very neat and 
quick in all she does, and I think you would find her intelligent. Shall 
I send her ?” 

“No, darling,—-thanks. I am so extremely independent, and I 
really have been so long accustomed to do every thing for myself, that 
I should be a little bored by the assistance of a maid.” 

This was quite true. In these days, in which Israelitish practi- 
tioners undertake to render beauty eternal,—while ci-devant Abigails 
advertise their readiness to impart the last method of “making-up the 
face and eyes” for the small consideration of a few postage-stamps,— 
there are secrets in some toilettes which will not bear the searching eye 
of an attendant. 

Mrs. Harding was a very handsome woman of the florid order; but 
she was of an age which the tongue of detraction alluded to vaguely as 
the wrong side of forty; while even friendship unwillingly confessed 
that her eight-and-thirtieth birthday was a stage upon the highway of 
life which lay behind this gorgeous widow. How much of that massive 
coil of raven tresses which adorned the back of her well-shaped head 
was an integral part of the head they decorated,—how much of that 
delicate bloom upon her plump oval cheek owed its rosy freshness to 
the pencil of Nature,—how far the fruity crimson of the pouting lips 
took its colour from the warm life-blood beneath the dewy surface,— 
were so many mysteries which Mrs. Harding, in her most gushing 
moments, had contrived to keep safely locked in her own breast. 

“What do I care how the woman obtains her beauty, provided she 
is beautiful ?” said Sir Jasper, discussing this subject, after an evening 
spent in the widow’s society. “Shall I bother myself, when I look at 
one of Etty’s nymphs, about the colours the artist has employed in 
creating her? What do I care how much vermilion or what artful 
glaze of jaune de Mars has been necessary to warm those glowing 
limbs into life and loveliness?—or whether the loose rain of rip- 
pling hair that veils my goddess owes its golden glory to yellow 
ochre or to Naples yellow? What do I want to know, except that 
she is there, and it is my business to admire her? My daughter, 
who kisses me when she bids me good-night, must have no paint 
upon fer lips, for she is a part of myself, and I should hold myself 
dishonoured by any falsehood of hers. But let my lovely visitor re- 
sort to what arts she pleases in the manufacture of her loveliness. I 
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applaud her ingenuity, and I thank her for taking so much trouble in 
order to present a beautiful object for my contemplation.” 

When the second dinner-bell rang, Mrs. Harding presented herself 
in the drawing-room, gorgeous in dark-green moiré-antique, old point- 
lace, and ornaments of cabochon emeralds set in filigree gold. Very 
handsome white shoulders glimmered under the pelerine of old point; a 
throat that a sculptor would have been glad to model was encircled by 
the necklet of filigree gold. No one could have denied the widow’s 
claim to be considered a very magnificent woman, even though a few 
subtle artifices might have been employed to enhance her splendour. 
She was like one of those fatal lies which are so difficult of disproof—a 
falsehood with some foundation of truth. An ugly woman, who patches 
up her ugliness with simulated roses and lilies, and luxuriant tresses 
imported from Germany, draws down upon herself shame and confusion. 
But a beautiful woman, whose artistic fingers do sturdy battle with the 
hand of Time, is generally forgiven by that nobler half of the creation 
for whose pleasure she clings so desperately to her waning charms. The 
rigid simplicity of Marcia Denison’s brown-silk dress and smoothly- 
banded hair served as a kind of foil for the widow’s gorgeous demi- 
toilette and elaborate chevelure. But Mrs. Harding seemed to have no 
idea that she had taken unnecessary trouble to make herself beautiful; 
and yet she was not a woman likely to willingly waste any effort. To- 
night she seemed only bent upon making herself agreeable; and yet she 
was not a woman to make herself agreeable without a motive. 

Sir Jasper Denison, looking at this splendid creature lazily through 
half-closed eyelids, while she gave him a vivacious account of her journey 
from Paris to Roxborough, with delightful touches of local colouring, 
and an almost epigrammatic piquancy of expression,—Sir Jasper, looking 
at her as he might have contemplated one of his Ettys, or a pretty 
actress at the Bouffes Parisiens, wondered whether she had any motive 
for coming to Scarsdale. “I hope she hasn’t,” he thought; “ any thing of 
that kind would be such a terrible waste of trouble. These florid widows 
are generally supposed to be so many Macchiavellis in moiré-antique; 
but I think this one has a perceptive ridge which will save her from 
any absurd mistake about me. From what I see in the newspapers I 
imagine that the honourable method by which the women of the present 
day endeavour to lay up a provision for their old age is by beguiling 
some infatuated bachelor into the utterance of sentiments which are as 
false as the charms that inspire them, and then bringing an action for 
breach of promise against the recusant admirer. But I think a man 
must say something, or write something, or commit some small overt 
act of idiotcy before the action can lie, however ready the lady’s wit- 
nesses may be to do so; and in that case I am quite safe, and may 
admire our charming widow at my ease. She is certainly very hand- 
some; one of Giorgione’s Madonnas who has seen the world, and is just 
a trifle pass¢ée.” 
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Sir Jasper had put on a dress-coat in honour of his visitor, and the 
holland draperies had disappeared from the amber drawing-room. ‘The 
dinner was simple, but in perfect taste; and Mrs. Harding, who was 
essentially epicurean, enjoyed herself prodigiously, and brightened more 
and more under the influence of white Hermitage, sparkling Burgundy, 
and Curagoa. The dark eyes flashed with bewitching vivacity as the 
widow entertained her quiet companions with anecdotes about the 
people she had met in Paris, and deliciously-spiteful epigrams which 
had obtained reputation for the wits of the Faubourg St. Honoré. Sir 
Jasper was delighted; and Marcia was amused by a style of conversation 
which was so entirely foreign to her own idea of what conversation 
should be, and which was yet so skilfully managed as never to offend 
even the refined taste of a well-bred English woman. Mrs. Harding’s 
first evening at Scarsdale passed very pleasantly. She played écarté 
with the Baronet, and sang half-a-dozen duets with Marcia, whose rich 
contralto harmonised delightfully with the widow’s mezzo-soprano; and 
it was nearly midnight when she wished the Baronet good-night, and 
went up the broad staircase with her arm affectionately encircling 
Marcia’s waist. 

She stopped on the threshold of her door to indulge in a final gush. 
‘In the whole course of my life, dear, which has been a very varied one, 
I never enjoyed an evening as I have enjoyed to-night. How is it, and 
why is it, Marcia darling? Need I ask such a question? What delight 
in all this world is as pure as that which we derive from the society of 
friends—friends whose sincerity we instinctively trust in; whose friend- 
ship is zo¢ a name, and does noé follow wealth or fame, or leave the 
wretch to— My sweet Marcia, what a lovely cameo! I think I never 
saw a more exquisite head—the gift of your dear papa, I know—I 
recognise his artistic taste, his warm appreciation of the beautiful! 
Oh, wHaT a papa he is!” exclaimed Mrs. Harding, enthusiastically 
squeezing Marcia’s hand, and steering that young lady’s candle a little 
further from her own eyebrows, which were very artistic, but not pro- 
duced with a view to the immediate proximity of a strong light. 
“WuaT a papa! so versatile, so deeply read, so fascinating! Oh, what 
a happy girl you ought to be, dear love, with such a papa!” 

Marcia’s eyelids drooped under her smiling friend’s gaze. These 
charming women of the feline tribe are so apt to forget that the gentlest 
touch of a velvet paw may be unpleasant when it lights upon a gaping 
wound. 

“‘My father has not even yet recovered the shock of my sister’s 
death,” Marcia said gravely; “and I can never be to him what she 
was. I love him very dearly, but—” 

The words died away upon her lips. No; not to this smiling widow, 
with the rosy mouth, which it was so difficult to believe in, morally or 
physically—not to Blanche Harding could Marcia Denison reveal the 
one great sorrow of her life. But she received her guest’s final embrace 
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and a little shower of pouncing kisses very submissively, and found her- 
self involuntarily rubbing her forehead, as she went along the corridor 
leading to her own room, with a vague notion that the rosy lips had 
stained it. 
CHAPTER X. 
MRS, HARDING SEES A FAMILIAR PACE, 


Tue next day was bright and pleasant—a real winter’s day, with a 
cold frosty wind blowing amongst the blackening fern, and crisping the 
waters of all the ponds in Scarsdale Wood, whereby hope was kindled 
in the bosoms of enthusiastic skaters; while a sullen despair came down 
upon hard-riding gentlemen and their retainers; and in half-a-dozen 
stable-yards in the county might have been seen the living representa- 
tion of Sir Edwin Landscer’s delicious picture. 

“There will be a thaw to-morrow,” said Sir Jasper, as he cut open 
the last number of the Revue des Deuz Mondes by the great fire in his 
library. ‘There inevitably is muddy sloppiness and drizzling rain on 
Christmas-day; as if the rational laws of a rational universe set themselves 
against the illustrated-newspaper proprictor’s and popular humorist’s 
scorbutic ideal of jolly King Christmas, with a crown of holly and an 
impossibly-gigantic punch-bowl emitting incredible blue and yellow 
blazes. Where are the people who keep the ideal Christmas? Has any 
one ever seen them, or dined with them, or sat in their family-circle 
after dinner, listening to their ghost-stories, or skirmished with their 
pretty girls under their mistletoe, or worshipped in their highly-var- 
nished village-church, or shivered in their incredibly snowy streets? 
Has any one ever met the lawyer who can relate three pages and a half 
about a singular client, who once came to him on a foggy night, when 
the boys were playing hide-and-seek in the dusky corners of the inns of 
court; or the elderly maiden-lady who, at five minutes’ notice, will give 
you a concise but sentimental account of her dead sister, whose plighted 
lover was lost on a moor one Christmas-day just seven-and-thirty years 
ago, and who never smiled again, poor darling, till the very smile she 
wore, as she stood in the old oriel-window waiting for Aim that Christ- 
mas-day, came back to her face as she lay in her coffin, never to leave it 
more; or the young medical student, who can’t tell you any story of his 
own, but fortunately happens to carry about him the manuscript of a 
diary kept by a fellow-student, who died of delirium tremens? I sup- 
pose there are such people; and very agreeable they must be: but one 
doesn’t meet them. I should think now, if there ever was any one 
sufficiently eloquent to give a synopsis of a three-volume novel in three 
pages and a half of very good English at a minute’s warning, you, Mrs. 
Harding, might be that accomplished émprovtsatore. I daresay that you 
will be able to tell us some mysterious and romantic story about a dead 
sister to-morrow evening, as we sit by the fire, or as we should sit by 
the fire, if Christmas-day were not inevitably warm and muggy.” 
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Have you ever seen the deadly pallor of the natural complexion re- 
vealing itself under an artificial bloom? It is not a pleasant sight; and 
Sir Jasper almost shuddered as he saw the sudden change upon Mrs. 
Harding’s face. 

“Pray forgive me!” he said gently. “I see that I have touched 
upon a sensitive chord. You have lost a sister very dear to you?” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Harding replied, quite calmly. “My sister died only 
last year. I was in mourning for her when I first met you.” 

The natural warmth had come back to her face. Whatever shock 
Sir Jasper’s random words had inflicted upon her had passed, and left 
her as self-possessed as usual. 

Marcia took her guest for a drive after an early luncheon. It was 
dusk when the carriage drove into Castleford, after a long round in the 
country-lanes and byroads. The lamps were lighted in the shops, but 
there was still a cold yellow glimmer in the west, and a gray light in 
the wintry sky. By this light Mrs. Harding saw the faces of a couple 
of young men who were lounging in the doorway of a tobacconist’s 
shop, over which the illuminated windows of a billiard-room looked 
pale in the expiring daylight. One of the men was Gervoise Catheron, 
and the other was an ensign in an infantry regiment quartered in Cas- 
tleford barracks. 

The widow turned her head to look at these men, and turned again, 
and lifted her veil on the second occasion, as if anxious to see them 
more distinctly, as Miss Denison’s barouche drove slowly along the 
High Street. 

Marcia had some shopping to do in Castleford; and the coachman 
drew up his horses presently before a haberdasher’s shop some two or 
three hundred yards from the billiard-room. 

*T will be as quick as possible in making my purchases,” Miss Deni- 
son said, as she prepared to alight. ‘ Will you come into the shop, or 
sit in the carriage? Godwin can drive up and down the street, if you 
find it cold standing still.” 

“Thanks, dear; no,” answered Mrs. Harding rather hurriedly. “I 
will get out and go back to a stationer’s I saw a few doors from here. 
I forgot all about stationery when I was making my purchases in town. 
You'll wait for me, won’t you, love, if I should be a little longer than 
you?” 

She alighted immediately after Marcia, and hurried away in the 
dusk. But the splendid widow did not enter the shop of the chief 
stationer of Castleford. She hurried past his door, and went straight 
to the tobacconist’s, on whose threshold the young ensign and the sub- 
lieutenant of marines were still lounging in listless attitudes, smoking 
the tobacconist’s finest Cabanas, and drawling drowsy abuse of some 
* fellow” who had appointed to meet them there, and who was behind 
his time. 


As Mrs. Harding approached this door, she slackened her footsteps 
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all at once, and walked slowly by, with her veil thrown back and her 
face turned towards the gas-lighted window. She was scarcely half-a- 
dozen yards from the shop, when Gervoise Catheron muttered some hur- 
ried excuse to his companion, and darted after her. 

“Good Ged!” murmured the ensign, lifting his pale eyebrows and 
yawning dismally, “I really think every body has gone mad this after- 
noon.” He prepared himself a fresh cigar, in a dreadfully boa-con- 
strictor-like manner, and then disappeared in the passage over whose 
threshold appeared the mystic word “ Billiards.” 

Gervoise Catheron overtook the widow just as she turned into a 
dingy little lane of gloomy houses, leading towards the swampy shores 
of the Merdrid. 

“ Beauty!” he exclaimed, in a tone that was very subdued, and yet 
very energetic, “ what on earth is the meaning of your turning up in 
this unexpected manner in High Street, Castleford? I should as soon 
have thought of meeting the pontiff Pio Nono parading past Hodgson’s 
shop as you. I thought it was an understood thing that you did not 
come to England, Beauty?” 

Mrs. Harding had lowered her veil by this time. She turned upon 
the sub-lieutenant with a frown whose darkness he did not see. 

“Why do you call me by that absurd name?” she asked angrily. 
“Do you want to remind me that I was a child once, and had a foolish 
mother and father, whose affection proved itself by giving their children 
sentimental pet-names, and letting them grow up as they pleased, or as 
they could? for it would have been difficult to grow into any thing 
good in our house. Call me Blanche. I have used my second name 
lately, for I hate every other by which I was ever called.” 

Gervoise Catheron did not answer for some moments; and then it 
seemed as if he had not heard, or at any rate had not heeded, Mrs. 
Harding’s last words. 

“ Beauty,” he said, after a pause, “you have grown as hard as your 
sister.” 

“Was I ever different from her?” 

“Yes,” he answered sadly, “I think you were, once.” 

There was another pause, and then the sub-lieutenant said, in an 
altered tone, “ But, for goodness-sake, Beau—well, Blanche, if you like, 
—God knows there’s not so much childishness about us now, that we 
must needs call ourselves by childish names!—how is it that you drop 
out of the skies into High Street, Castleford? I thought you had pro- 
mised to live out of England.” 

“ What does that matter to you?” 

“Very little, certainly. Only when you promise a fellow to do such 
and such a thing, and a fellow, on that consideration, acts very liberally, 
—and there’s no denying that he has acted very liberally, Beau—oh, 
hang it all! Blanche, if you like it better,—though I can’t say that I 
benefited much by his liberality,—I think the least you can do is to 
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keep your promise. However, as you remark, or as you were about to 
remark, I can see, by that jerk of your bonnet, that’s no affair of mine. 
I was sorry to hear of your sister’s death, Blanche ; though I can’t say 
she was ever particularly good to me—ah, I see by that other jerk of 
your bonnet, you think that’s unfeeling ; but a fellow’s mind is likely 
to be degraded when the best thing a fellow’s friends can do for him 
is to put him into a service in which a man calls himself a soldier, but 
takes his orders from the Admiralty, and lives amongst sailors without 
claiming fellowship with them. You've left off your mourning, I per- 
ceive. I haven’t. I gave a shilling for a hatband the day I heard of 
her death; and I’ve worn it ever since; and deuced shabby both the 
band and the hat are by this time.” 

“ Are you in difficulties, Gervoise?” asked the widow, when they had 
walked to the end of the lane, and had turned to go back again. 

“Of course I am in difficulties. Was I ever out of them?” cried the 
sub-lieutenant with easy frankness; “ difficulty is my normal state, and 
has been ever since I had threepence a week for pocket-money at a pre- 
paratory school, and spent sixpence. I did my first bill—on the cover 
of a copybook—before my eleventh birthday, and have been doing bills, 
and occasionally the bill-discounters, ever since. And I really think, 
Beauty,—now don’t jerk your bonnet, though I acknowledge that it 
does sound rather as if you were a King-Charles spaniel with apoplectic 
eyeballs and a crumpled nose,—I really think, Blanche, that after a 
separation of ten years—and, upon my honour, you don’t look as if it 
had been more than five—the least you could do would be to offer me a 
modest tener, or, putting it more clearly, a ten-pound note.” 

“ Gervoise!” exclaimed the widow reproachfully, “ who would believe 
that you belong to one of the oldest families in Buckinghamshire?” 

“ Ah, who indeed? And in the marines! But I really shall be 
very grateful for that tener. Suppose you give me your purse offhand, 
as they do on the stage,” said Mr. Catheron, as the widow produced her 
portemonnaie. 

But Mrs. Harding was not a benefactress of the order so common in 
melodrama; she opened the portemonnaie, and deliberately counted four 
sovereigns, which she handed to the lieutenant. 

“'That’s all I can do for you to-night, Gervoise,” she said; “and now 
I must wish you good-night, and hurry back to a friend whom I left 
waiting for me in the High Street.” 

She was walking very fast as she spoke. 

“But tell me where you are staying?” 

“T can’t stop to do that now. Give me your address, and I will 
write to you. But be quick; I must get back to my friend.” 

“ But who és your friend?” asked Mr. Catheron, fumbling in his 
waistcoat-pocket, and producing a crumpled envelope. 

The widow snatched it from him impatiently. They were at the 
corner of the lane by this time. 
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“Don’t follow me a step farther; and don’t on any account recognise 
me if you meet me with any one. I'll write to you in a day or two.” 

She turned into the High Street, and hurried away before her com- 
panion could attempt to detain her. The lieutenant stood for a few 
minutes staring absently after her, and then strolled slowly towards the 
tobacconist’s, with his hands in his pockets, and the sovereigns jingling 
as he walked. It was to be observed that in the whole course of this 
conversation the widow had not indulged in any of those little out- 
bursts of emotion so common in her conversation. There were evi- 
dently occasions upon which the enthusiastic Mrs. Harding did noé 
gush. 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHY DID SHE DO IT? 


Mr. PAUNCEFORT’S servant made his appearance at the Abbey early 
in the afternoon of the 24th, and joined a social tea-drinking party in 
the housekeeper’s room, after arranging his master’s things in the pretty 
blue bedchamber. But George Pauncefort himself strolled across the 
park in the early dusk, and was ushered into Sir Jasper’s den just as 
that gentleman had composed himself for his before-dinner nap. 

The Baronet roused himself with an exclamation of pleasure, and 
shook hands very heartily with his visitor. 

“TI am flattered by this fulfilment of your promise, my dear Paunce- 
fort,” he said; “as I began to think you were revenging yourself upon 
us for the dulness of our house, and had cut us dead. You will be 
rewarded by finding some improvement in the state of affairs, in the 
shape of a handsome widow, who has come all the way from Homburg 
—no, her last location was a villa at Passy, by the way—to enliven us 
with her vivacity. Such inexhaustible animation !—the sort of woman 
one remembers in half-a-dozen comedies of the hoop-and-powder school. 
The woman who taps you playfully with her fan, and vows you're vastly 
agreeable. A charming creature to flirt with, if you know how to keep 
yourself on the safe side; but a creature who would have an offer of 
marriage and a princely settlement out of a weak-minded man before he 
knew where he was. However, after enjoying the society of the lions 
on the banks of the Niger, and stalking crocodiles on the rushy shores 
of the Nile, I should think you must be a match for a widow.” 

“T am not afraid of any peril from the lady’s fascinations, however 
charming she may be,” answered Mr. Pauncefort, with a grave smile. 

“But I have such a misanthropical aversion to the faces of strangers, 
that I am really inclined to throw myself upon your mercy, Sir Jasper, 
and entreat your permission to defer my visit until after your fascinat- 
' ing guest has departed. I was so happy here in the autumn; happier 


than I can possibly be when the quiet spell that hangs about this heart 
is broken by the presence of a stranger.” 
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He spoke almost sadly, and he looked round the dusky room with a 
pensive tenderness in his dark eyes. 

“JT was so very happy here,” he repeated, in an undertone,—“ so 
entirely happy.” 

Sir Jasper turned upon his tenant with an impatient gesture. 

“ Histoire de bétise! my dear Mr. Pauncefort,” he cried, “do you 
mean to tell me that you intend to run away from my house because I 
happen to be encumbered by a futile widow, picked up at Homburg? 
If there is such a thing in this world as friendship, I really think the 
sentiment which I entertain for you must be that thing. Don’t fling 
me back upon the frivolous society of an over-dressed widow. Your 
companionship has done more towards exorcising the dismal phantoms 
of the past than I thought was within the power of mortal man to do. 
Spend to-morrow with us; and if, when to-morrow night comes, you find 
you have been bored intolerably, turn your back upon us the following 
morning.” 

“You are very good, Sir Jasper. Your friendship flatters as much 
as it pleases me. I should like to stop. The very atmosphere of this 
room has almost a magical effect upon me, for in this room I beheld the 
first glimpse of a home after fifteen years of homelessness; it has been 
to me what the first dim blue line of an English shore must be to the 
wanderer who has spent half a life-time at the antipodes. Yes, I should 
so much like to stop. But, to be frank with you, I have not only a 
dislike to meeting strangers,—I have something more than that: I have 
something that amounts to an actual terror of meeting any one in the 
remotest degree associated with my past life. Fifteen years ago I lived 
in London, and knew a great many people; and one of my reasons for 
avoiding all society is my horror of meeting any of those old acquaint- 
ances.” 

Such a speech as this, from a man whose past was entirely unknown 
to his host, might have awakened vague fears in the breast of a sus- 
picious person. But Sir Jasper was neither suspicious nor inquisitive; 
he had none of those low vices which inflict infinite trouble upon their 
victims: his vices and his virtues were alike of a negative order. Dr. 
Johnson declared the belief in a future existence to be the only thing 
which hinders a man from cutting his neighbour’s throat, for the sake 
of filling his own pocket.. But there are many reasons which would 
have hindered Sir Jasper Denison from improving his own fortunes by 
the assassination of his fellow-men, over and above acid Beauclerk’s 
sensible argument that the man who has no faith in the immortality of 
the soul may have a very implicit belief in the existence of the hang- 
man. Murder, however neatly it may be executed, is a crime attenacd 
with unutterable inconvenience. A combination of circumstances might 
have arisen under which it would have been possible for Sir Jasper to 
look on and see a murder committed; but under no possible phase of 
events could the Baronet have done the deed. He had been a disciple 
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of Voltaire ever since his boyhood; he had looked up at the stars, and 
admired them with the sensuous admiration of a Sardanapalus, and had 
rarely lost an opportunity of insulting their mighty Creator by some 
covert sneer; but he had never in all his life done any thing particularly 
wicked, chiefly because he knew very well that every kind of sin is so 
apt to entail trouble and vexation upon the sinner. 

“T can understand your desire to turn your back upon the past,” he 
said; “but, unless you know this Mrs. Harding, I don’t see how her 
presence here can affect you.” 

“ Harding?”, repeated George Pauncefort; “no. It’s a common name 
enough ; but I don’t think I ever knew any one of the name of 
Harding.” 

“Very well, then; of course in that case you will stop?” 

“Do you really wish me to do so?” 

“With all my heart.” 

“ And I too, Mr. Pauncefort,” said a low gentle voice; and, looking 
up with a start, Sir Jasper’s tenant saw Marcia Denison standing on the 
threshold of the door. He hurried across the room to meet her as she 
advanced towards him. She gave him her hand, and, looking at her in 
the firelight, he thought that her pale beauty was something akin to 
the white loveliness of the lilies he had seen in that wondrous region 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates, which travellers fondly believe 
in as the original Eden. 

“T hope you are not going to run away from us, Mr. Pauncefort,” 
said Marcia. “I am sure you would not wish to do so if you knew 
how much papa and I have looked forward to your promised visit.” 

“ Ah,” thought Sir Jasper’s tenant, “she would scarcely say that if 
she did not think me old enough to be her grandfather.” 

“You will find Mrs. Harding a very agreeable person,” continued 
Miss Denison; “and if you are fond of music, as I have no doubt you 
are, we shall be able to entertain you—” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Pauncefort, “ Mrs. Harding is musical, then?” 

“Yes; she is an accomplished musician, and has a very fine voice. 


Why, you look almost as if that were an objection! Did Diogenes ob- 
ject to music?” 


“Perhaps Diogenes had no unpleasant associations connected with 
it, Miss Denison. For myself, I am very fond of music; but there is a 
certain kind of pianoforte music whose sound brings back to me the 
dreariest part of my life. I once knew a lady who wore a blue dress on 
the night her husband was brought home to her killed by a fall from 
his horse. She could never endure the sight of that colour afterwards, 
though she married again, and was the happy mother of beautiful chil- 
dren. However, I am not quite so sensitive as that lady, and I shall 
be very glad to hear as much music as ever you and your guest will 
give me.” 


“Will you come and be introduced to her? I have just left her 
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and I must return immediately. We have both of us been busy in our 
rooms all day, and I really have scarcely seen her since breakfast.” 

“T shall be very happy to come with you.” 

“ And you will take a nap, I suppose, papa, before you dress?” 

“Dress for dinner!” cried Sir Jasper. ‘ How inscrutable are the 
formulas of civilisation! My velvet dressing-gown is really a handsome 
and not altogether unpicturesque garment, with easy flowing lines, 
and an agreeable variety of light and shadow; while my swallow-tailed 
coat, on the other hand, is shabby, old-fashioned, and ungraceful: and 
yet, if I were to dine in my dressing-gown, the widow would consider 
herself an injured woman. Aw revoir, my dear Pauncefort! Go and 
be fascinated, while I.take my restorative nap, and refit my exhausted 
intellect for an argumentative evening.” 


The lamps had not yet been carried into the amber drawing-room 
when Marcia and Mr. Pauncefort entered the apartment. No one but a 
barbarian is ever in any hurry to put an end to a winter twilight and 
the flickering glow of a fire in a brightly-furnished room. Mrs. Harding 
was standing in one of the windows, with her elbow resting on the 
elaborate scroll-work of a high-backed chair, and her face towards the 
dusky landscape. 

She turned her head as Marcia and her companion entered, but still 
stood in the deep embrasure of the window, half-hidden by the shadow 
of voluminous curtains. 

Sir Jasper’s tenant saw only the outline of a very perfect figure, and 
the warm reddish hue of a violet-silk dress, touched here and there by 
the firelight. 

“ Blanche,” said Marcia, “I have brought you Mr. Pauncefort, the 
owner of that romantic little Hermitage which you so much admired 
yesterday, as we drove through the wood.” 

“Then I am sure I shall be delighted to sce him!” cried the widow; 
‘for no one but a man with the eye ofa painter and the soul of a poet 
would be likely to select such a sweet spot. I must claim a kindred 
spirit, and shake hands with your friend on the strength of our sym- 
pathy, Marcia.” 

That had been a dark brooding face which had looked out at the 
blackening winter sky; but Blanche Harding spoke in her sprightliest 
manner, as she came smiling out of the shadows, and advanced with 
outstretched hand towards Miss Denison’s companion. There was a 
faint flavour of patronage in the sweetness of her tone. The widow was 
a woman of the world, and had concluded that a man who would consent 
to bury himself in the sombre recesses of Scarsdale Wood must have not 
only the soul of a poet and the eye of a painter, but the limited income 
of a man who finds himself unable to live any where else. 

She came smiling out of the darkness, her silken draperies trailing 
after her, deeply purple in the shadow, brightly red in the light, like 
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the convolutions of some beautiful serpent; but as she stood a little 
way from Sir Jasper’s tenant, with her hand outstretched, waiting for 
him to take it, and her handsome head uplifted with a kind of regal 
graciousness, the capricious firelight—which played all manner of prac- 
tical jokes with the pictures on the walls, making Etty’s drawing ab- 
surd, and Turner’s colouring ridiculous—leapt into sudden brightness, 
and flickered on George Pauncefort’s face. 

Blanche Harding’s extended hand dropped heavily upon a little 
table, a tiny gilded table, loaded with fragile toys, which fell crashing 
down ‘beneath the weight of that falling hand. Sir Jasper’s tenant 
stood unmoved as a statue, looking the widow full in the face. Marcia 
Denison glanced amazedly from one to the other. Was this a recog- 
nition—a surprise—or what? 

“ There never was any thing so preposterous as the delusions created 
by the light of a wood-fire,” cried Mrs. Harding, turning to Marcia. “Mr. 
Pauncefort’s face just this moment looked like the face of a man who 
died ten years ago; and yet I daresay, when the lamps are brought 
in, I shall find no resemblance between your papa’s friend and the per- 
son of whom he so terribly reminded me.” 

The widow shuddered—a coquettish little shudder, which brought 
her sloping shoulders into play—and then breathed a faint languishing 
sigh, expressive of intense relief. 

“Qh, here are the lamps; and I see that I was quite right—Mr. 
Pauncefort is not an atom like the poor dead person. Oh, my dear 
Marcia, I really fear I have broken some of your pretty Dresden—that 
darling little cup with the cover—s the cover all right?—yes, it really 
has escaped, love! I am so glad, it’s such a sweet colour—Augustus Rex, 
I know, and not the trumpery crossed-dagger-marked modern stuff that 
one can buy wholesale any where. I am such a silly, sensitive creature,” 
exclaimed the widow, who was kneeling on the ground, examining one 
of the fallen cups and saucers. “ And there are memories which—no, I 
will of be sentimental; and I will go and dress for dinner.” 

She rose from her knees, placed the little cup and saucer gently 
amongst its kindred cups and saucers, made a graceful little curtsey, 
half to Miss Denison, half to Mr. Pauncefort, and left the room with a 
noiseless gliding step, and the violet silken drapery winding after her, 
always more or less serpentine in its trailing splendour. 

“Are you very intimate with Mrs. Harding?” George Pauncefort 
asked presently, as Marcia seated herself by a table, on which the servant 
had placed a shaded reading-lamp. 

“Oh no; I can scarcely say I am intimate with her. I never saw 
her until last year, at Homburg. Papa likes her very much.” 

“ And do you like her, Miss Denison?” 

“T think her very clever—and very agreeable.” 

“ Exactly. And that reply means that you do no like her?” 

“Really, Mr. Pauncefort, I don’t think you have any right to ask 
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me such a question, or to jump at any conclusion upon such a point! 
I am not a person to make sudden friendships, and I have known Mrs. 
Harding a very short time; but she is my guest, and I should think 
that fact in itself should preclude the possibility of any question as to 
my liking for her.” 

“ Forgive me, if I have violated the sanctity of the bread and salt.” 

There was a long pause, during which Mr. Pauncefort walked up 
and down the room, while Marcia strung some beads upon a piece of 
silk; and then he made some commonplace remark, from which they 
drifted into conversation: but there was a tone of restraint in their con- 
versation; it was not quite the old easy talk with which they had be- 
guiled so many hours in the autumn that was past. 

Marcia wondered why this was; and found herself wondering whe- 
ther Mrs. Harding’s explanation of her sudden emotion was quite a 
truthful one; or whether these two people might not have known and 
quarrelled with each other in some remote period of their existences, 
and parted in anger years ago, to meet accidentally to-night, with 
conventional smiles on their faces, and a stranger looking on at the 
meeting. 

Sir Jasper appeared presently, looking unutterably patrician, in very 
shabby evening-dress; and shortly afterwards Mrs. Harding came 
rustling into the room in the green moiré-antique and the cabochon 
emeralds. 

Her shoulders were shrouded by the point-lace pelerine; but her 
plump arms were bare from the elbows downwards, and midway between 
the elbow and the wrist of the left arm she wore a broad band of black 
velvet, clasped so tightly as almost to cut the soft white flesh. 

Sir Jasper’s tenant only looked at her once as she stood before him 
in the full light of the lamps, and then his glance went straight to the 
velvet bracelet on her left arm. 

It was not a pleasant evening. The dinner and the wines were 
perfection; but there is a heaviness of spirit which all the vintages of 
the Céle- Or are powerless to dispel. To-night a leaden dulness op- 
pressed somebody in that small circle, and communicated itself by 
some subtle magnetism to every body else. Mrs, Harding played ¢carté 
with the Baronet, and twice forgot to mark the king. She sang with 
Marcia; but she made a piteous fiasco of the time in the quick move- 
ment of a duet from Norma. There was something wrong. Sir Jasper 
yawned in his tenant’s face, and then apologised profusely for his own 
dulness. 

“‘ We are four very intellectual people, but we are not proof against 
the influence of the festive season,” said the Baronet. “The twenty- 
fourth of December is too much for us. Zhe people, the representative 
merry-makers, are hard at it by this time,—slapping one another upon 
the back, and boisterously patching-up old quarrels and forgetting old 
grievances, and letting bygones be bygones in the most vulgar and 
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ungrammatical manner. Peace on earth and goodwill to men, says the 
hymn which the charity-children will sing—lamentably flat, by the by 
—to-morrow; well, it’s a pretty idea, and why should we quarrel with 
it? Peace upon earth, and goodwill amongst men, say I. Marcia, we 
seem all of us a cup too low to-night. Ring the bell, my dear, and 
order Old Oliver’s tankard to be filled with mulled claret,—the Lafitte 
with the black seal. It’s close upon twelve o’clock; and, by all that 
is jovial, we'll keep Christmas like the people in the illustrated news- 
papers, and our toast shall be, Peace and goodwill.” 

“Dear Sir Jasper, what a charming idea! and how delighted I 
should be to help you in carrying it out!” exclaimed Mrs. Harding, 
rising from before the piano with an air of fatigue; “but I have such 
a terrible headache that I must really say good-night immediately, or 
shall be quite unable to go to church to-morrow morning.” 

For the second time that night, and only the second time, Mr. 
Pauncefort looked straight at the widow. His bearded lip stirred a 
little, as if he would have spoken; but he turned suddenly away, and 
looked down at the fire, into whose hollow depth he had been staring 
absently for some time before. 

Somehow or other the black-sealed claret was not uncorked that 
evening; and Sir Jasper lost the opportunity of patronising Chris- 
tianity. 


While the great stable-clock was striking twelve, with a ponderous 
chime that mingled with the voices of some village lads singing a 
Christmas-carol on the Abbey-terrace, Blanche Harding stood before 
the fire in her room, loosely wrapped in a dressing-gown, one sleeve of 
which was rolled up to her shoulder, and securely pinned there. It was 
the left arm which was thus bared—a plump white arm, without spot 
or blemish. The widow’s face bore a strange expression, almost an ex- 
pression of pain; and yet she was only staring at the fire, into whose 
glowing heart she had thrust the point of the poker. 

Presently, shuddering from head to foot, she knelt upon the hearth- 
rug, and drew the poker from the burning coals. Her face was horribly 
distorted as she grasped the centre of this poker, and laid the red-hot 
point of it across her arm, midway between the wrist and the elbow, 
exactly where she had clasped the velvet bracelet when she dressed for 
dinner that evening. 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


New York: Ciinton PLAcE IntO BROADWAY. 


WHEN you are in London and a denizen of the West-end, and you wish 
to look-up your little balance—your very little balance sometimes—at 
your bankers’ in Lombard Street, or to drop in at the board-room of 
one of the companies (limited) of which you are a director, or to attend 
a public meeting at the Mansion House in aid of the fund for providing 
the City police with blue spectacles, or to take a basin of turtle at 
Birch’s,—you tell the wife of your bosom that you are “ going into the 
City.” You reach the City, according to your means or inclination, in 
your brougham, in a hansom, inside or outside an omnibus, or on the 
legs with which some of us are blessed by Providence. I say some of 
us; for, like the Queen of Spain, I have no legs to speak of. You “go 
into the City” by the way ofthe main arteries of the Strand, Fleet Street, 
Ludgate Hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Cheapside, or else by Oxford 
Street and Holborn. There are other routes, but they are as devious as 
that to the Sandwich Islands by way of Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Hong 
Kong; or to Shanghae by way of Nishni Novgorod. The City may be 
reached by the New Cut, the Borough Market, and London Bridge, or by 
the Euston Road, Pentonville, and Finsbury Square, or by Cock Lane, 
Smithfield, Barbican, and Moorgate Street; but your raven hair may 
turn white and your damask cheek become wrinkled in the journey. 
Take the most direct route, and transact your business so soon as you 
may, it is sometimes very late before you return from the “ City.” 
These are truisms, and of the very flattest kind, you may say. 
Granted; but I have only set them down to carry out one or two little 
points of analogy fixed in my mind. You are now, let us say, not in 
London, but in New York. You live in the upper part of the city, say 
on Fifth Avenue, between Tenth and Twentieth Streets. That answers 
to the West-end, and is the most fashionable part of the island of Man- 
hattan. You have business, we will assume, with your bankers, or you 
are a director of the Hoosier Life-Assurance Association or the Buckeye 
Petroleum Company (unlimited), or you wish to operate a little in the 
gold-room, or buy a trifle of Harlem or Fort Wayne in Wall Street, or 
lunch in William Street, or see a friend off from Pier number some- 
thing. To do this you must travel some three or four miles to- 
wards the point of the long tongue of land which forms the island 
of Manhattan aforesaid. This is called “going down town.” The 
frontier between up town and down town—the Temple Bar of New 
York—is the old Park where are the City Hall and the Astor House 
Hotel. Below that all is commercial. Above that fashion and pleasure 
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reign. You may go down town in your carriage, or your buggy, or 
your rockaway, or your trotting-wagon, or in a Broadway stage (7. e. an 
omnibus), or on your legs (as in London), or you may take the street 
railway-cars down Sixth Avenue to Chambers Street, or along Fourth 
Avenue—thoroughfares running vertically parallel to Broadway—to the 
City Hall. You transact your business as quickly as ever you can; but 
it is sometimes very late before you get up town again. Is the parallel 
I have endeavoured to draw sufficient ? 

New York is such a huge cosmopolitan place, such a system of wheels 
within wheels, that you may pass a very comfortable time without 
knowing any thing about what is going on down town or up town, 
precisely as you may happen to be one of the upper ten or the lower 
six hundred and fifty thousand. The English snob who was asked to 
dine in Russell Square, and wanted to know where they changed horses 
—when we live near Russell Square, we always call those people snobs 
who profess not to know where it is; but when we move to Tyburnia 
or South Kensington, we are often apt to assume an ignorance as crass 
of the latitude and longitude of Bloomsbury—this English snob would 
be quite as much at home in Gotham; and a fashionable dweller 
in Madison Avenue, Union Square, or West Fourteenth or West 
Twenty-second Street, might, in the present advanced stage of Goth- 
amite civilisation, be entirely justified in the assertion that he had 
never been down Chatham Street, that Greenwich Street was to him 
totally a ferra incognita, and that he had not the least idea in the 
world of the locality of Fulton Market. For New York has come to 
have its zncroyables, its exquisites, whose motto is omne tgnotum pro 
magnifico—who call their valets into the room to ask whether during 
their European tours they preferred Loch Lomond or the Lake of Win- 
dermere the most; who “once ate a pea,” object to “ damp strangers,” 
and are astonished at the impudence of the Amphytrion, who asks them 
to dinner and sits down at the same table with them. New York has 
its D’Orsay, in the person of Mr. Nathaniel Parker Willis, author of 
“ Pencillings by the Way,” whom his countrymen, to be sure, accuse of 
being “played out,” but who is a very fair imitation, as times go, of 
the genuine Gore-House article, and wears the D’Orsay velvet-collar, 
the D’Orsay scarf, and the D’Orsay curl on the forehead to admiration. 
Even in that abominable hole Washington, derisively miscalled the 
Federal capital, whither presidents, congress-men, and diplomatists are 
sent for their sins, and whose climate bears out the Spanish proverb 
respecting Madrid: ¢res mesos de invierno y nueve de infierno—three 
months winter and nine months Tophet—there is an exquisite known 
as Beau Hickson. At present he is in his decadence. He loafes about 
bars, cadges, drinks, and borrows dimes, repaying the same by quota- 
tions from the Greek and Latin authors: in fact, he is as dirty and 
ragged and forlorn as Beau Brummell at Caen. The string of the bow 
is broken; but Beau Hickson is a Beau still. ; 
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I came to New York probably fifty times, backwards and forwards, 
in the course of a year’s residence in the States, and I abode, both by 
device and by preference, in the upper part of the town. In any other 
city in the world I would have taken my chance, and have been as 
happy and comfortable perchance among the lower six hundred and 
fifty as the upper ten; but this happy-go-lucky principle will not do 
in New York. Ifyou take your chance, the betting is five hundred to 
one that you will be socially utterly wretched and miserable. It is 
only by sedulous search and careful selection that you can obtain any 
thing approaching what we call comfort and ease. Travelling, like 
misery, makes a man acquainted with strange bedfellows; still I appre- 
hend that every man has a right to get a bed to himself if he can, and 
to make himself as comfortable as he is able. I have had to camp out 
and to lie down (metaphorically) with wild beasts many a time; but I 
can lay my hand on my heart, and, were it with my dying breath, 
declare that I never refused a good thing when I could get it, that I 
always strove my hardest to obtain a front seat, and to catch the car- 
ver’s eye while the joint was in good cut. So when I came to and fro 
to New York, I lived “up town;” and you, my friend, who may be 
purposing Statesward, you would not possess that tact and discretion 
for which I so gladly give you credit, if you didn’t do the same. 

Living up town did not, however, prevent me from undertaking, 
pretty frequently, journeys to the lower part of the city, and so long as 
I had my legs I never lost an opportunity of exploring Broadway 
throughout its length and breadth. Suppose you start with me on one 
of these pedestrian excursions down Broadway. We will assume that 
you and I have some business to transact down town together. Let us 
look at the agenda of the day. Item, we want some money; so we will 
look in at Messrs. Duncan and Sherman’s, corner of Pine and Nassau 
Street, and get a cheque changed. Then we will proceed to obtain a 
“bite”’—. e. to lunch—at the down-town Delmonico’s. After that we 
have a call to make at Mr. Archibald, the British Consul’s, very far down 
town indeed; or perhaps we wish to see what berths are disengaged in the 
Scotia. To make that inquiry we must travel to the office of the Cunard 
Steam-Packet Line in the Bowling-green. And, after that ?—well, we 
will loafe up Broadway again, look in, perhaps, at Tiffany’s or Ball and 
Black’s; stroll into the New-York Hotel, to glance at the evening 
papers and consume the ante-prandial cocktail, until it is time to dress 
and go for a drive in the Central Park. Then dinner, Wallack’s 
Theatre, the club, or the café at Delmonico’s, a rubber, many cigars, 
and to bed. This is the history of many a day and many a night at 
New York. There is a war going on somewhere. Is there, indeed? 
We see no signs of it here. National bankruptcy is imminent. Ah, 
bah! The greasy bits of paper which Messrs. Duncan and Sherman’s 
cashier will give us in exchange for our crisp change will purchase 
us all the luxuries we need as easily as gold eagles or silver dollars 
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would do. Let us eat, drink, and be merry, even though to-morrow 
we smash. 

It is a morning in May, fresh, clear, sunny, balmy. There were 
news in the Herald this morning that Grant had been badly beaten at 
Coal Harbour. On the other hand, I read in the 7%mes that Joe John- 
stone had been “handsomely whipped” in Tennessee. Federals or Con- 
federates, Loyalists or Rebels—one go up, another come down—what 
does it matter? We had a capital breakfast: Spanish mackerel, fried 
oysters, tender loin-steak and champignons, buck-wheat cakes and 
plenty of butter, and maple syrup poured over them. Why should we 
whimper over the woes of those who are languishing on the hospital- 
pallet, or gasping in the bloody trench? “There is nothing better for 
a man than that he should eat and drink, and that he should make his 
soul enjoy good in his labour. . . . . Wherefore I perceive that there 
is nothing better than that a man should rejoice in his own works; for 
that is his portion: for who shall bring him to see what shall be after 
him?” Solomon says this, and Solomon cannot be wrong; although to 
us laics who sit in the outer darkness the above text seems but the phi- 
losophy of a stale and intensely selfish man of the world. But how can 
we please any one with our philosophy, even if we be the Wisest of 
Men? Be sentimental and weep; put Heraclitus’ onion in your hand- 
kerchief; and the world will say you are a humbug. Inhale Demo- 
critus’ langhing gas; stand and crack your sides at the mad doings of 
the Abderites; and the world will denounce you as a cynical buffoon, 
and very probably stone you. Say nothing, and your neighbours will 
vow that you are an idiot. “ Factes des odes,” says Arouct, “a la 
louange de Monseigneur Superbus Fadus, des madrigaur a sa maitresse, 
dédiez ad son portier un livre de géographie, vous serez bien regu; éclairez les 
hommes, vous serez écrasé.” And again: “ Notre misérable espéece est 
tellement faite que ceux qui marchent dans le chemin battu jettent toujours 
des pierres & ceux qui enseignent un chemin nouveau.” ‘Therefore I per- 
ceive—but we will take, if you please, a walk down Broadway. 

We start from Eighth Street and the corner of Fifth Avenne. 
Eighth Street, otherwise called Clinton Place, is a wide, clean, cosy, 
Dutch-looking thoroughfare. But although on the estate of the great 
Knickerbocker family of the Bewoosts, its architecture can claim no 
kindred with the early Dutch settlers of Manhattan. It has not been 
built five-and-twenty years. A quarter ofa century since, all above 
the Astor House, two miles down town, was pasture-land or cabbage- 
garden, with here and there a farm-house or a rich merchant’s villa. 
Three-fourths of this astonishing city are as new,—as mushroom new,— 
as Westbourne Park. 

The houses in Clinton Place are substantial roomy mansions, four- 
storeyed most of them, of red brick with green jalousies. There are 
no areas. Before each house is a very precipitous flight of steps 
called a “stoop,” on which, in warm weather, the ladies sit and do 
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their needlework, and the gentlemen smoke. That which we in Eng- 
land would call the ground-floor is here termed the first-floor: an Ameri- 
can drawing-room is thus generally aw second. The pavement, here 
known as the “side-walk,” is bordered with tall trees, now putting 
forth their leaves with that primeval rapidity that you can—so 
enthusiasts declare—almost see them grow. The spring, indeed, in 
America, is of the briefest. There is a muddy, windy interlude; and 
then the gloomy melodrama of winter bursts into the brilliant comedy of 
summer. All the door-plates and all the keyholes are electro-plated, and 
give the houses a most curious appearance. Electro-silvering is carried 
to a prodigious extent here; and many fashionables are too fastidious to 
carry a common dull-looking bunch of keys, and send them to an elec- 
trotypist to have them “dipped.” It is true that they have not, in this 
respect, got so far as the officers of our Household Brigade, who, before 
they took to the District-Visitor and Tract-distributing line of business, 
used to delight in gold latch-keys. Most of the doors also are panelled 
in plate-glass, revealing behind the daintiest lace curtains, and giving 
them quite a coquettish guise. When the doors are opened, you will pro- 
bably see in the hall a handsomely-framed mirror, or a bronze statuette 
on a pedestal, or some other expensively tasty ornament. The New- 
Yorkers are far in advance of us in the decoration of their houses. Why 
on earth in England should the dining-room generally be a servile copy 
of a family-vault, and the entrance-hall constructed apparently after the 
pattern of a receiving-room in a House of Correction? One doesn’t go 
into the catacombs of Rome to eat boiled turbot and saddle-of-mutton : 
there cannot be any valid reason, beyond obstructive stupidity, in making 
the vestibule of one’s dwelling funereally chilling and suggestively peni- 
tential. The halls of most London houses are enough to give you the 
horrors; and their dreariness has been of late years increased by the 
lugubrious sarcasm of some cockney-classical tradesman, who has manu- 
factured vast quantities of a peculiar species of coarse bristly door-mat, 
on whose surface is inscribed, in big black Roman capitals, the word 
“ Salve!” These mats are meant no doubt to be cheerfully Pompeian, 
but they belong exclusively to the Street of the Tombs. They have a 
prison look, a prison hue, a prison smell. You fancy you can see the grim 
raw coir from which they were woven in Pentagon Number Seven, at Mill- 
bank, by the burglar and the pickpocket, and the highly-respectable and 
highly-commiserated convict who cut off his grandmother’s head and 
boiled it in a pipkin, but escaped capital punishment through an uncle 
of his having once been under-gamekeeper to the father-in-law of the 
Right Honourable Secretary of State for the Home Department. It is 
usually in the ghastliest and gloomiest houses that you meet with these 
classical mats with the sepulchral cry of “ Salve!” It should be “ Vale!” 
or “ Cave!” or “In hoc momento pulsat eternitas,” or, better still, “ Shake 
the dust from off your feet, and get out of the house as fast as ever you 
ean.” “Salve!” should imply a welcome. Welcome to what? to starch 
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and stiffness and stuckupishness—to the mournful gabble about the malt- 
tax and the Bishop of London’s Fund, and the Davenport brothers? It 
may be remarked en passant, that the people who give you the worst liquor, 
and never subscribe to any thing, and can’t see any thing grand about 
the Alps or picturesque about Richmond Park, are strong in their belief 
in spiritualism. Good luck! what a pile of dollars I might have made, 
had I only brought home with me, for the purpose of exhibition, five out 
of the five hundred impostors who are always roaming up and down the 
United States doing conjuring-tricks fifty times more wonderful than 
any which these rope-slipping Davenport people have attempted! 

The roadway in Clinton Place, as of almost every considerable lateral 
thoroughfare in New York, is cut up by the tracks of the horse-rail- 
ways. These railways are at once a great convenience and a great nuis- 
ance. They save much animal labour; and the big Noah’s-ark-looking 
omnibuses, holding any number of passengers from sixteen to sixty, 
glide rapidly, and, but for the jingling bells on the harness of the horses, 
quite silently along. The fare is ridiculously low: for five cents you may 
go from one end of New York to the other, whereas you can scarcely 
stir twenty paces in a hackney-coach under adollar. But they have their 
more than counterbalancing disadvantages. The horse-railways have 
quite spoilt good driving and equestrianism in the streets of the empire 
city. In an independent vehicle you go bumping and rasping about on 
the innumerable rails of these interminable gridirons in a most distress- 
ing manner. The horse-tracks have pervaded all the side-streets, and 
most of the avenues which run at right angles to them; but the inhabit- 
ants of Broadway and Fifth Avenue have hitherto successfully stood 
out against this levelling innovation. ‘“ Better,” they cry, “the narrow, 
dear, and dirty stages which now ply,—better a Joint-Stock Company for 
an underground railway from the Battery to High Bridge—the entire 
length of Broadway—or from Washington Square to the Central Park 
—the entire length of Fifth Avenue—than the introduction of these 
abhorred Noah’s-arks, at five cents Ja course in the Strand, the Regent 
Street, the Pall-Mall of America.” The day will come, I am afraid, when 
the irrepressible horse-railways will make their appearance in the tho- 
roughfares where their presence is at present so strongly deprecated; but 
this will not militate against the construction, and at no distant date, of 
at least one underground railroad—probably one beneath Broadway, from 
the Battery, which is at the base of the harbour of New York, to High 
Bridge, which spans the Harlem river, the boundary of the island on 
which the city is built. But here we are in Broadway itself. The first 
exclamation I heard from a friend just arrived from England, and to 
whom I was showing the lions, when I had gotten him to the corner of 
Clinton Place and Broadway, was: “ Why it’s like a fair!” And so it 
is. In one particular at least the fair element is all-pervading. Almost 
every house displays, either on its roof or from one of its windows, the 
American flag. Stars glitter and stripes griddle the horizon every 
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where ; and it is plain that although some opticians declare the pri- 
mary colours to amount to seven, there are no hues in the American 
rainbow deemed worthy of mention save the red, white, and blue. Big 
flags and little flaunting standards, trailing pennons, stiff guidons, you 
may select them as you please; but there must be a star-spangled 
banner of some kind about the premises. In Boston I have seen the 
American flags made up into window-blinds. On the 4th of July all 
the omnibus and hackney-coach horses carry the stars and stripes in 
their ears. I am glad to say that the stripes do not extend to their 
backs; for the Americans very seldom whip their horses. Ladies fre- 
quently wear the beloved banner enamelled in gold as brooches; and 
after the first shot fired at Fort Sumter, almost every matter-of-fact 
merchant or broker you met down town wore a tiny representation of 
the flag in his buttonhole. Bootmakers work leathern arabesques of the 
flag on the fronts of their patent-leathers; eating-house keepers and 
pastrycooks stick lilliputian flags into rounds of beef and plum-cake; 
you can get the flag in coloured candy; and more than once I have 
seen its infinitesimal configurement among the pounded ice which 
crowns a sherry-cobler glass. The Americans are an inventive peo- 
ple, and you can have a red, white, and blue drink. Not only are the 
houses thus decorated, but flags are stretched, at the interval of every 
few yards, across Broadway almost throughout its entire length. Some 
of these are abstractedly patriotic, and are intended, I presume, to show 
the perpetual joy felt by every American citizen at having got rid of the 
atrocious tyranny of that wicked despot, King George III. (poor old 
gentleman!), with his stamps and taxes and his East-Indian Company’s 
tea, and at being untaxed, fully represented, and free. Others are pa- 
triotic, but practical likewise, and owe their abundance to the exigences 
of the present glorious war for emancipation, republican institutions, the 
liberty of the human race, &e. &c. &ce. Beyond the stars and stripes 
they contain announcements, verbal or pictorial, glorificatory of Drake’s 
plantation bitters, sarsaparilla, Sozodont, antibilious-pills, the night- 
blooming Cereus, Kimball’s Amboline, extract of buchu, the Cherokee 
Medicines, and the Balm of a Thousand Flowers. Then there are the 
multitudinous flags of the recruiting rendezvous—from Lafayette Hall 
to the City Park, and thence down to the Battery. These belong 
entirely to the war, and proclaim the number of thousands of volun- 
teers wanted for the horse, foot, and artillery of the Republic, and 
the tremendous pot of money at the disposal of the recruit, from 
the combined government, state, and city bounties. The large space 
in front of the City Hall, humorously termed a park, but bearing a 
stronger resemblance to Strutton Ground, Westminster, was, when I 
left New York, the head-quarters of the recruiting department for 
New-York City and State; and was even more like a fair than 
Broadway itself; for the expanse of ungravelled earth and trampled- 
down herbage was thickly studded with white bell-tents, striped mar- 
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quees, and wooden huts, bristling with flags—as were the adjoining 
houses, of course—and stuck all over with huge posting-bills, in 
which the five hundred and thousand dollar bounties were displayed in 
Brobdignagian letters, and which expatiated in glowing terms on the 
advantage of forthwith enlisting in the United States service, and ob- 
taining the liberality of Columbia down on the nail. Here, too, was a 
supplementary naval rendezvous, ready to enlist sailors and landsmen, 
and loafers; in fact any one who could be cajoled or forced within the 
gates of the Brooklyn naval-yard or on board the receiving-ship orth 
Carolina, to be converted into food for powder at the earliest convenient 
opportunity. I have since heard, however, that this particular feature 
of the fun ofa fair has been taken away from Broadway. Both the 
recruiting rendezvous and the unsightly barracks for troops, which 
used to deface the City Hall Park, have been transferred a long way 
down town, to the Castle Garden, close to the Battery, in order that 
the advantages of enlistment may be more fully brought under the 
notice of Irish and German emigrants the very moment they land at 
New York. 

Thus I have gotten you through Clinton Place into Broadway. 
We have taken, thanks to those flags, but the merest peep at the great 
transatlantic boulevard; and next month I purpose to give you Broad- 
way itself. 
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Srench Cochin China. 


BrtwEEN India and the Chinese Empire lies the peninsula of Indo- 
China, jutting out far into the Indian Ocean. The south-eastern por- 
tion of this peninsula is occupied by the empire of Annam, of which the 
chief maritime province is known to Europeans as Cochin China, but to 
the natives as Dang-trong, or the outer kingdom. It is in Lower 
Cochin China that the French have succeeded in recently establishing a 
military settlement. In extent these new territorial acquisitions of 
our somewhat ambitious neighbours may be compared to Brittany, 
though in no other respect can any resemblance be detected. The 
country is, in fact, a strictly alluvial formation. Not only is it watered 
by the Dong-Nai and Saigon rivers, but it also embraces the delta of 
the Mekong, at the mouth of which noble stream the Portuguese poet 
Camoens was shipwrecked in the year 1556, swimming to the shore 
with his left hand, while in his right he held above the waters his 
manuscript copy of the Zusiad. It is almost needless to add that a 
level plain spreads far and wide, except quite in the north, and that 
fevers and dysentery prevail throughout the greater part of the year. 
The climate is certainly not a healthy one for Europeans. The rainy 
season lasts from April to December, during which the inhabitants live 
in a vapour-bath. The consequence is, that the French soldiers die off 
with such frightful rapidity that it has been urgently recommended that 
every regiment should be relieved after two years’ service. The authori- 
ties, however, have lost no time in improving the sanitary condition of 
the new settlement. By means of native labour large tracts of marsh- 
land have been drained, and good roads made in lieu of the shallow 
tidal canals which previously constituted the sole channel of traffic and 
mutual intercourse. Formerly every villager owned a small boat, in 
which he moved about from place to place, taking with him his small 
merchandise, or conveying home to his family the proceeds of his mar- 
keting. The town of Saigon itself is estimated to contain one hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The houses are exceedingly mean, being con- 
structed either of wood or of palm-leaves fastened together. Though 
situated seventy miles inland, Ghia-din, as it is called by the natives, is 
a very flourishing port, and exhibits a very active movement at all sea- 
sons of the year. It is frequented by a large number of Chinese vessels, 
and is now rising into importance as the head of the French possessions 
in the East. So far back, indeed, as the ninth century Saigon was noted 
for its muslin manufactures, the fineness of which was such that an en- 
tire dress could be drawn through the circumference of a signet-ring. 
Owing to the comparative absence of noxious insects it is regarded by 
Europeans as a not altogether unpleasant residence. 
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The population of the empire of Annam has been estimated at thirty 
millions; but on this point there are not sufficient data to form a very 
accurate opinion. But whatever may be their exact number, the inha- 
bitants are derived from three sources. The Annamites proper—that 
is, the Cochin Chinese and the Tonkinese—are of a Chinese origin; 
while the people of Camboge are descended from Hindoo ancestors; 
and those in the interior—such as the Lao, Moi, and others—claim to 
be the sons of the soil, with Malay blood flowing in their veins. Of 
the early history of the Annamites few authentic details have reached 
us, nor are these of a nature to interest the general reader. Although 
from an early date European missionaries appear to have laboured in 
their self-denying task of converting these disciples of Buddhism to the 
purer tenets of Christianity, it was not until the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century that their influence was sensibly appreciated. Even then 
they were indebted to an accident for the increased importance they 
have since continued to possess. Fleeing from a formidable and parti- 
ally successful insurrection, the only survivor of the royal family and 
heir to the throne—afterwards the celebrated Ghia-loung—took refuge 
in the house of Father Pigneau, a French missionary of unblemished 
life and reputation. That worthy man bravely afforded shelter not 
only to the fugitive, but also to his wife, his sister, and his son, and 
even encouraged him to make a strenuous effort to recover his rights. 
Foiled, however, for a time by the superior forces of the rebels, the 
prince and his faithful counsellor were compelled to flee for their lives 
to a small island in the Gulf of Siam. Yielding to the advice of the 
missionary, Ghia-loung now resolved to despatch an embassy to France, 
in the hope of obtaining sufficient assistance to place himself on the 
throne of his ancestors. Accordingly, in the year 1787 Father Pigneau, 
accompanied by the youthful son of the unfortunate prince, proceeded 
to Versailles, and actually prevailed upon Louis XVI. to conclude an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with his royal client. The terms of 
this treaty are so far curious that they illustrate the practical and real- 
istic notion of an “idea” which characterised the old French monarchy 
quite as much as it does the second Napoleonic empire. Convinced of 
the justice of the Annamite prince’s claim to the crown, and moved by 
a desire to afford him a signal mark of his friendship, as well as of his 
love of justice, his most Christian Majesty agreed to despatch immedi- 
ately to the coasts of Cochin China a squadron consisting of four fri- 
gates, conveying a land force of 1200 foot-soldiers, 200 artillerymen, 
and 250 Caffres, thoroughly equipped for service, and supported by an 
efficient field-battery. In return for—or rather in expectation of re- 
ceiving—this succour, the king of Cochin China surrendered the ab- 
solute ownership and sovereignty of the islands of Hoi-nan and Pulo 
Condor, together with a half-share in the port of Touron, where the 
French were authorised to establish whatever works and factories they 
might deem requisite for their safety and commercial advantage. They 
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were further to enjoy the exclusive privilege of trading with the Cochin 
Chinese, and of introducing their merchandise free of all charges: and 
imposts. Neither was any trading vessel or ship of war to be permitted 
to enter any port on the Cochin-China coast save only under the French 
flag. And in the event of his most Christian Majesty becoming in- 
volved in hostilities with any other power, whether Asiatic or European, 
’ his faithful ally undertook to fit out at his own expense both naval and 
land forces to codperate with the French troops anywhere in the Indian 
seas, but not beyond the Moluccas or the Straits of Malacca. In con- 
sideration of his services in negotiating this treaty, the ratifications of 
which were to be exchanged within twelve months at the latest, Father 
Pigneau was raised to the dignity of Bishop of Adran, and appointed 
Ambassador Extraordinary from the Court of Versailles to that of 
Cochin China. The next step was to select a commander for the pro- 
jected expedition; and on the new prelate’s urgent solicitation the king 
consented, though with marked reluctance, to confer that distinction 
upon the Count de Conway, at that time governor of the French esta- 
blishments in India. The selection proved an unfortunate one. Bishop 
Pigneau had omitted one very important element from his calculation. 
He had made no allowance for the disturbing influences of an improper 
connection with “lovely woman.” He may even have been ignorant of 
M. de Conway’s misplaced devotion to Mdme. de Vienne. Be this as it 
may, on his arrival at Pondicherry he refused to wait upon that all- 
potent lady, and offered her such slights that she became his avowed 
and bitter enemy. It was through her, indeed, that the expedition was 
never organised, and that the king of Cochin China was left to his own 
resources to bring about his restoration. This he at length accom- 
plished, and in some small degree by the aid of a handful of volunteers 
whom the Bishop of Adran had induced to accompany him to Saigon. 
A sincere friendship appears to have existed between the French prelate 
and the Annamite prince, which terminated only with the death of the 
former in the last year of the eighteenth century. But though Ghia- 
loung was fully sensible of the advantages to be derived from maintain- 
ing a friendly intercourse with European nations, he was not blind to 
the inconveniences likely to arise from allowing the subjects ofa foreign 
power to form independent settlements within his dominions. Feeling 
that his end was at hand, the aged monarch emphatically warned his 
son not to allow the French to possess a single inch of land in his terri- 
tories; but at the same time advised him to cultivate amicable relations 
with that people. His successor obeyed the paternal counsels only in 
part. He took care, indeed, to prevent the French from settling per- 
manently in his country; but he went very much further, for he actively 
persecuted the Christian converts, and exerted himself to the utmost to 
oppose the introduction of Western ideas and civilisation. In the year 
1825 Min-ming—for so was this emperor called—refused even to re- 
ceive a letter and presents forwarded by Louis XVIIL., augghs expressed 
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his determination to keep aloof from all intercourse with European 
powers. 

As Captain de Bougainville was provided neither with instructions 
how to act under such circumstances, nor “with a sufficient force to 
compel the acceptance of what was declined to be taken with a good 
grace,”—we quote from M. Leon de Rosny’s Zableau de Cochinchine, to 
which we are indebted for the matter of this article,—he formed the 
wise resolution of withdrawing from those inhospitable shores. But 
before he did so, he succeeded in landing Father Régéreau, a French 
priest who had devoted himself to the work of making Christians of the 
Annamites, whether they would or not. No sooner did this unwelcome 
news reach the ears of the monarch, than it caused an edict to appear 
enjoining the mandarins to exercise the utmost vigilance in preventing 
the ingress of the teachers of “the perverse religion of the Europeans,” 
which is described as prejudicial to the rectitude and rightmindedness 
of mankind. The doctrine of the missionaries was further represented, 
in a petition said to have been inspired by the emperor himself, as of a 
nature to corrupt and seduce the common people by abusing their cre- 
dulity. They employ, it was said, the fear of hell and eternal punish- 
ment to terrify the timid; while, to attract individuals of a different 
temperament, they promise the enjoyment of heavenly bliss as the re- 
ward of virtue. By degrees the ill-feeling entertained by the emperor 
towards the missionaries grew in intensity, until they became the object 
of his bitter aversion; and as his subordinates, according to custom, 
were anxious to recommend themselves to favour by their demonstrative 
zeal, it was not long before “ the church of Cochin China was enriched 
by the crown of numerous martyrs.” The first of these martyrs was 
the Abbé Gagelin, who was strangled on the 17th October 1833; but 
then his offence was twofold, for he had not only preached the forbidden 
doctrines, but, in contravention of the king’s commands, had quitted 
the town of Dong-nai to do so. A very naive letter from a missionary 
named Jacquard conveyed to the abbé the tidings of his forthcoming 
martyrdom. “Your sentence,” he wrote, “has been irrevocably pro- 
nounced. As soon as you have undergone the punishment of the cord, 
your head will be cut off and sent into the provinces in which you have 
preached Christianity. Behold you, then, a martyr! How fortunate 
you are!” To this pious effusion the abbé replied in a similar strain: 
“The news you announce of my being irrevocably condemned to death 
penetrates my very heart’s core with joy. No; I do not hesitate to 
avow it, never did any news give me so much pleasure.” 

In the following year another missionary was tortured to death, not 
merely as a teacher of the new religion, but because he was found in 
the company of some rebels who had seized upon a fort. No other 
“martyrdom” occurred after this until 1837, in which year the Abbé 
Cornay was beheaded and quartered, after being imprisoned for three 
months; and, in 1838, M. Jacquard himself escaped by strangulation 
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from the insults and outrages to which he had been for some time sub- 
jected. Nor was it the missionaries alone who shared the fate and 
emulated the calm heroism of the early Apostles. The native neo- 
phytes were not a whit less zealous to suffer in their Master’s cause, 
and to bear witness to the truth, in death as in life. The common 
people eagerly flocked to behold their execution, not indeed to taunt 
and revile the patient victims, but to secure some relic, however trifling 
or otherwise disgusting, and to dip their garments in the still-flowing 
blood. Pagans and Christians alike yielded to this superstition or 
veneration, while the soldiers on duty drove a lucrative trade in selling 
to the scrambling crowd fragments of the dress and person of the yet- 
quivering martyr. Even the executioners are reported to have affirmed 
that at the moment the head was severed from the body a certain per- 
fume exhaled from the gushing blood, as if anticipating glorification 
in heaven. M. de Rosny, however, frankly admits that Mii-méng was 
chiefly moved by political considerations to persecute the followers of 
the new religion, whom he believed to be in league with his worst 
enemies, especially after the capture of a missionary in one of the rebel 
forts. His policy, whatever may have been its real springs, was adopted 
by his son Thieou-tri, one of whose first public acts was to command the 
governors of provinces to track out the Christians to their most secret 
asylums. These orders were only too faithfully obeyed. The French 
missionaries were ferreted out of their lurking-places, thrown into 
prison, and otherwise ill-treated, throughout this reign, which did not 
terminate before the end of 1847. 

The new monarch, commonly known as Tu-Duk, walked in the 
footsteps of his father. An edict was issued almost immediately after 
his accession to the throne, commanding that every European mission- 
ary found in Annam should be thrown into the sea with a rope round 
his neck. And when the mandarins hesitated to execute such san- 
guinary orders, a second edict appeared enjoining that whosoever con- 
cealed in his house a propagator of the Christian faith should be cut in 
two and thrown into the river. The fiendish work then began in ear- 
nest. The sword of the executioner was again called into request, and 
several most estimable men suffered death on the scaffold. At last 
even a bishop, Monseigneur Diaz, experienced the fate of his humbler 
brethren, on the 20th July 1857; and as this prelate happened to be a 
Spaniard, his death was avenged by an allied Franco-Spanish expe- 
dition, which resulted in the conquest of Lower Cochin China, anc the 
cession of the provinces of Saigon, Bien-hoa, and Myt-ho to the French. 
Let us now see what manner of men were these Annamites whom the 
French, failing to convert, were compelled, by their sense of spiritual 
duty, to conquer and subjugate. M. de Rosny shall continue to be our 
guide. 

The people of Annam Proper are evidently of Mongol extraction. 
Their complexion is of a dark sallow hue, varying from a dirty white 
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to a yellowish olive colour. In stature they are short, but thickset, 
and remarkably active. Their features are by no means beautiful ac- 
cording to the European idea of beauty. They have short square noses, 
prominent cheek-bones, thin lips, and small black eyes—the eyeball 
being rather yellow than white. Their teeth, which are naturally of a 
pure white, are stained almost black and otherwise disfigured by the 
excessive use of betel-nut. Their countenances are chiefly marked by 
the breadth and height of: the cheek-bones, and are nearly of the 
shape of a lozenge. The women are better-looking, and decidedly more 
graceful, than the men, even in the lower classes, but both sexes are 
particularly cheerful and vivacious. The upper classes, however, affect 
the solemn air and grave deportment of the Chinese, and are conse- 
quently much less agreeable to strangers than are the less-dignified 
orders. Corpulence is considered a great beauty—a fat face and a 
protuberant stomach constituting the ideal of an Adonis. Both men 
and women wear their hair long, but gathered up at the back of the 
head in a knot. It is never cut save in early youth, when it is all 
shaved off with the exception of a small tuft on the top of the crown. 
A close-cropped head of hair, indeed, is looked upon as a badge of 
infamy, and is one of the distinguishing marks of a convicted criminal. 
The beard is allowed to grow naturally, but consists of little more than 
a few scattered hairs at the end of the chin; the upper lip being as 
scantily furnished. The nails should be very long, thin, and sharp- 
pointed, and by the women are usually stained of a red colour. 

The Annamites dress themselves in silk or cotton according to their 
means; but whatever the material, the form of their garb is always the 
same. In addition to wide trousers fastened round the waist by a 
silken girdle, they wear a robe descending to the knees, and occasionally 
a shorter one over that; both equally opening on the right side, but 
closed by five or six buttons. The men’s sleeves are very wide, and so 
long that they descend considerably lower than the ends of the fingers. 
The women, however, who in other respects dress precisely as do the 
men, have their sleeves somewhat shorter, in order to display their metal 
or pearl bracelets. ‘The under-garment is generally made of country 
cotton, but the upper one, as worn by the higher classes, is invariably 
of silk or flowered muslin, of Chinese manufacture., Cotton trousers 
are often dyed brown, but even the labouring population make use of 
silk as much as possible. For mourning garments cotton alone is 
employed, white being the funereal colour. 

Out of doors men and women alike wear varnished straw hats, up- 
wards of two feet in diameter, fastened under the chin, and very useful 
as a protection against sun and rain, though somewhat grotesque in 
appearance. Within doors the women go bareheaded, not unfrequently 
allowing their fine black tresses to hang loose down their backs almost 
to the ground. Earrings, bracelets, and rings on their fingers are 
favourite objects of female vanity; but a modest demeanour is a thing 
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unknown; a bold, dashing manner being most admired by the men. 
They are certainly not good-looking; but their natural gaiety and live- 
liness amply compensate for the absence of personal charms. 

Old men and persons of distinction alone wear sandals, the people 
generally preferring to go barefooted. A pair of silken purses, or bags, 
to carry betel, money, and tobacco, may be seen in the hand, or hanging 
over the shoulder, of every man and woman not actually employed in 
hard labour. They are, for the most part, of blue satin, and sometimes 
richly embroidered. Like their neighbours the Chinese, the Annamites 
are scrupulous observers of the distinctive insignia of rank, but pay no 
regard to personal cleanliness. Notwithstanding their frequent ablu- 
tions, their clothes, their hair, their fingers and nails, are disgustingly 
filthy. Even wealthy persons wear dirty cotton dresses within doors, 
over which they throw their smart silken robes when they go out. 

Taste is proverbially a matter beyond dispute; but it would be very 
hard for any European to agree with an Annamite as to what constituted 
a delicacy, and what an abomination. A Cochin-Chinese epicure de- 
lights, for instance, in rotten eggs, and is especially fond of them after 
they have been under a hen for ten or twelve days. From stale fish, 
again, he extracts his choicest sauce, and feasts greedily upon meat in 
a state of putrefaction. Vermin of all sorts is highly appreciated. Cro- 
codile’s flesh is also greatly prized; though boiled rice and a little fish— 
fresh, smoked, or salted—are the ordinary food of the poor. Among 
delicacies may be mentioned silk-worms fried in fat, ants and ants’ 
eggs, bees, insects, swallows’-nests, and a large white worm found in 
decayed wood; but no dainty is more dearly relished than a still-born 
calf served up whole in its skin and almost raw. In the way of pastry 
the women greatly affect beignets made of herbs, sugar, and clay. Among 
the rich the dishes are placed on low tables a foot or two in height, round 
which the diners seat themselves on the ground in the attitude of tailors. 
Forks and spoons are equally unknown, but chop-sticks are used after 
the Chinese fashion. The dinner usually begins, instead of ending, 
with fruit and pastry. During the meal nothing liquid is taken, but be- 
fore sitting down it is customary to take a gulp or two of strong spirits 
distilled from fermented rice, and after dinner several small cups of tea 
are drunk by those who can afford to do so. Cold or unadulterated 
water is thought unwholesome, and is therefore never taken by itself. 
Betel-nut mixed with quick lime is constantly chewed by both men and 
women, and of late years the use of opium has partially crept in. 

The houses of the Annamites are only one story high, and very 
low in the roof. They are, in fact, mere halls, thé roof of which is 
usually supported on bamboo pillars, on which are pasted strips of 
many-coloured paper inscribed with Chinese proverbs. The roof slopes 
rather sharply, and consists of reed or straw. Neither windows nor 
chimneys are seen. The smoke escapes and the light enters by the 
door. The walls are made of palm-leaves, though rich people often 
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employ wood for that purpose. In either case they are filthily dirty, 
and swarm with insects. At the further end of the house is a raised 
platform, which serves as a bed for the entire family. The floor is of 
earth, not unfrequently traversed by channels hollowed out by the rain 
which descends through the roof. In every household one member re- 
mains awake all night, to give the alarm in case of thieves attempting 
to come in. 

Tt is usual for the men to marry as soon as they have the means to 
purchase a wife. The price of such an article varies, according to cir- 
cumstances, from two to ten shillings, though rich people will give as. 
much as twice or three times that sum for any thing out of the common 
run. Polygamy is permitted by the laws; but practically it is a luxury 
confined to the wealthy, and even with them the first wife reigns 
supreme over the household. The privilege of divorce is reserved exclu- 
sively for the husbands, who can put away a disagreeable partner by 
breaking in twain a copper coin or a piece of wood, in the presence ot 
a witness. Parents cannot dispose of their daughters in marriage with- 
out their free consent. Previous to marriage the Cochin Chinese are 
perfectly unrestrained; but as chastity is nothing thought of, this is not 
a matter of much moment. Infanticide is punished as a crime, but not 
so abortion., Adultery is a capital offence. The guilty woman is tram- 
pled to death under the feet of an elephant, while her lover is strangled 
or beheaded; but these sentences are frequently commuted into exile. 
Wives are not locked up as in Mahomedan countries, but with that 
exception they are quite as badly treated, being altogether at the mercy 
of their husbands. They are, in truth, little better than slaves or beasts. 
of burden. It is they who build the houses, who cultivate the ground, 
who manufacture the clothes, who prepare the food, who, in short, do 
every thing. They have nine lives, say their ungrateful husbands, and 
can afford to lose one without being the worse for it. They are de- 
scribed as being less timid than the men, more intelligent, more gay, 
and quite ready to adapt themselves to the manners and customs ot 
their French rulers. The men, though by no means destitute of strength 
and courage, are lazy, indolent, and averse to bodily exercise, and chiefly 
at home in the petty intrigues of an almost retail commerce. 

Great importance is attached to funeral ceremonies. The dead are: 
interred—not burnt, according to the custom of neighbouring nations 
—and much taste is displayed in their burial-places. There is no more 
acceptable present than a coffin, and thus it usually happens that one is. 
provided years before it can be turned to a proper account. The de- 
ceased is clothed in his choicest apparel, and in his coffin is placed an 
abundant supply of whatever he is likely to want in the new life upon 
which he has entered through the portals of death. The obsequies are 
generally deferred for six months, or for even a whole year, in order to 
give more time for the necessary preparations. On such occasions 
friends and relatives flock from afar to the “ funeral baked meats;” for a 
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handsome banquet forms an essential part of the otherwise melancholy 
details. From twenty to thirty bearers convey the corpse to its last 
abode, amid the deafening discord of drums, cymbals, and tom-toms, 
The procession moves with slow and measured step, and on the coffin is 
placed a shell filled with water, which enables the master of the cere- 
monies to ascertain that the coffin is borne with becoming steadiness. 
Mourning is worn for twenty-seven months for a father, mother, or hus- 
band; but only twelve months for a wife. During this period it is for- 
bidden to be present at any spectacle, to attend any meeting, or to 
marry. At various intervals after the interment, offerings of eatables 
are presented to the dead, but which are scrupulously consumed by the 
offerers themselves. Respect, bordering on reverence, is shown to old 
age; but then old people are a rarity, few individuals attaining to half 
acentury. Sickness of all kinds is rife, including “the whole cohort of 
fevers.” The want of cleanliness is undoubtedly at the bottom of most 
of the complaints from which the natives suffer. The system of medi- 
cine most in vogue is borrowed from the Chinese. Every well-to-do 
family maintains its own physician, who physics all its members to 
their heart’s content. Doctors, however, agree no more in Cochin China 
than in any other region of the globe. There are two schools of medi- 
cine—the one employing nothing but stimulants, the other adhering 
solely to refrigerants, and both citing in favour of their respective sys- 
tems the most astounding and well-nigh miraculous cures. 

The rules of politeness and etiquette are distinctly drawn and 
rigidly observed. An inferior meeting a superior prostrates himself at 
full length upon the ground, and repeats the act again and again ac- 
cording to the amount of deference he wishes to exhibit. To address 
one by the title of great-grandfather is to show the highest possible 
respect, while grandfather, father, uncle, and elder brother mark the 
downward gradations from that supreme point. There is, in truth, 
somewhat too much of veneering visible in all that pertains to the pri- 
vate life and character of the Annamites. Their moral code, based on 
the precepts of Confucius, is irreproachable, but they seldom pause to 
regulate their conduct after its wholesome doctrines. Pleasure, indeed, 
is more thought of than morality, and gambling is a raging passion 
with all classes. Cock-fighting, and even the combats of red fishes, fill 
them with especial delight; and when thoroughly excited they will stake 
on any chance their wives and children, and even themselves. Music, 
dancing, and theatrical exhibitions are likewise much to their taste, 
though the dancers are invariably women hired for the purpose. 

The laws and police regulations are for the most part wise and 
sensible, but are more frequently neglected than observed. Here, as in 
other Asiatic countriés, a gift in the hand perverteth the wisdom of the 
wise, and thus only the poor and the stingy need suffer for their sins. 
For most offences the bastinado is inflicted, but for heinous crimes 
capital punishments are enforced. There is a sufficient variety in the 
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modes of execution. Sometimes the criminal is sentenced to be stran- 
gled; at other times he is decapitated, or trampled to death by an 
elephant, or even hacked to pieces if his crime has been in any way 
extraordinary. For minor delinquencies recourse is had to transporta- 
tion in irons to a distant province, or to hard labour, such as cutting 
grass for the emperor’s elephants. 

Society is divided into two classes—the people and the mandarins. 
Nobility is hereditary, but the son of a mandarin of the first order ranks 
only with the second until he has done something to merit promotion 
to his father’s rank. In like manner the son of a second-class mandarin 
belongs to the third rank, and so on to the lowest grade; and there are 
nine of these—the highest two sitting in the imperial council. But 
the most exalted honours are open to the most humble. No man is so 
low born as to despair of becoming one of the pillars of the empire. 
The competition system prevails here in its full vigour. Every thing 
depends upon the passing certain examinations; but for all that the 
mandarins are described as oppressors of the poor, evil advisers of the 
sovereign, addicted to fraud, given up to their appetites, wasting their 
time in sensual and frivolous pursuits, corrupt and venal in the admi- 
nistration of justice. 

The patrimony is distributed equally among all the sons, whether 
legitimate or otherwise, except that the eldest receives one-tenth of the 
entire property in addition to his own share; in return for which he is 
expected to guard the interests of the family, and above all to look after 
his sisters, who cannot marry without his consent. The daughters have 
no part in the inheritance save in the absence of male heirs, but in 
that case they are treated as if they were sons.. Through extreme 
poverty children are often sold as slaves by their parents. An insolvent 
debtor likewise becomes the bondsman of his creditor; and as the legal 
rate of interest is thirty per cent, a debt rapidly accumulates. 

An Annamite hour is twice the length of a European one, and the 
night is divided into five watches. A year consists of twelve lunar 
months; so that every two or three years it becomes. necessary to add 
another month: in nineteen years there are seventeen of these inter- 
calated months. The lapse of time is marked by periods of twelve 
years, five of which constitute a “grand cycle;” but in historical nar- 
ratives the dates are calculated from the accession of the reigning 
monarch. The year begins with the month of February. The decimal 
system of enumeration is the one adopted by the Cochin Chinese. 

_The religion of the people is a superstitious Buddhism; that of the 
lettered classes a dormant belief in the moral teachings of Confucius. 
Whatever temples there are, are of a mean order, and are served by an 
ignorant and ill-paid priesthood. The malignant spirits are propitiated 
by offerings of burnt paper inscribed with prayers, of bundles of sweet- 
scented wood, and of other articles of trifling value; the good spirits 
are mostly neglected. Sincere veneration, however, is shown to the 
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manes of deceased ancestors. The priests take a vow of celibacy, to 
which they occasionally adhere. They abstain entirely from animal 
food, and affect a yellow or red hue in their apparel. After death their 
bodies are burned, and not buried as is the case with the laity. 

The inhabitants of Cochin China are naturally industrious, and 
possess considerable skill as carpenters and upholsterers. They also 
work in iron with some success, and display no mean taste in their 
pottery. Their cotton and silk manufactures are, however, coarse and 
greatly inferior to the Chinese. Their lackered boxes are famous 
throughout the world, nor are their filigree ornaments unworthy of. 
admiration. But though skilful and intelligent as artisans, and abun- 
dantly endowed with the faculty of imitation, they are wretchedly 
deficient in imagination, and have no idea of invention. This defect 
is perhaps of less consequence now that they have the benefit of re- 
ceiving their impulses from the most inventive. nation in the world. 
Without doubt, their material prosperity will be largely augmented by 
the French domination, nor have they any thing to lose in moral and 
social respects. The conquest of Cochin China may therefore be re- 
garded as an advantage to the people themselves; but how far it is 
likely to yield any profit to the French is altogether another question, 
and one which at present we are not called upon to discuss. Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof. 











A Woman's Uo. 


I sarp my love was deep and true; 
She only answered with a jest, 
A mocking word, a smile at best, 

As one who nought of passion knew. 


How earnestly I tried to plead! 
Her eyes roved idly here and there, 
Her fingers toyed with chain or hair, 
She scarcely seemed my words to heed. 


At last I said, “ Then is it so? 
My darling, must I go away? 
Have you no word of hope to say?” 
She answered firmly, proudly, “ No!” 


I turned to go and leave her free; 
When on my arm a hand was laid, 
And in my ear a whisper said, 

“T love you; oh, come back to me!” 








Convicts at Swan River. 


WuEN a Red Indian wishes to convey the idea of a protracted or 
weighty discussion, he uses the term palaver, adding thereto the ad- 
jective ‘all. The Australian aboriginal, with a quaint mixture of the 
Saxon and native tongues, says a big fellow wangey. Now of late there 
has been so much big-fellow-wangeying and tall-palavering on the sub- 
ject of the escape of convicts from the penal settlement of Swan River, 
Western Australia, to the sister colonies, that a short description of 
an attempted escape thence may prove somewhat interesting to our 
readers. 

I would premise that I am not about to tell the “secrets of the 
prison-house,” as the unfortunate men were publicly tried by a jury of 
their countrymen at Perth, the capital of Western Australia. 

The mate of an American vessel was convicted of manslaughter in 
England, and transported to Swan River, where he was undergoing his 
term of sentence at the time of the escape which I shall endeavour to 
describe. He formed one of a gang of convicts who were marched out 
daily, in charge of a warder and a royal engineer, to work on the roads. 
It is of course impossible to prevent prisoners from holding communi- 
cation with each other on these road-parties, scattered as they are over 
a wild tract of bush. Opportunities were therefore afforded the Ameri- 
can for persuading four of his “pals” to join him in giving the guards 
the slip; after which they were to seize a boat, and bid good-by to 
bondage and Western Australia for ever. These “pals” assured him 
that they could each pull an oar well, and were ready and willing to 
start when he had matured his plans. The eventful evening arrived; 
the gangs fell in as usual to march back to the convict-establishment at 
Fremantle; but on the way thither the Yankee and his allies dropped 
quietly out of the ranks, and at the muster-roll were reported missing. 
As, however, on that particular day these men had been working in 
separate gangs, the prison-authorities did not look seriously upon the 
matter; besides which, a couple of native police sent out at daylight 
invariably brought in stragglers and runaways. 

A retired creek on the river Swan, between the port of Fremantle 
and Perth, was the spot selected for the rendezvous, and there lay a 
good-sized boat, built sharp fore and aft, such as is used by whalers, 
ready for launching; our adventurers meanwhile being concealed in the 
thick bush close by. A dark night had of course been chosen; and 
when all was still, the boat, under a lug-sail, glided quietly down-stream 
with the tide, four of the men crouching under the thwarts, and the 
Yankee steering with a muffled oar. 
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Ahead lay their first and greatest danger: they had to cross the bar 
under the very nose of the sentry, the discharge of whose rifle would 
call out the water-police boat from the station to see what was wrong; 
but the wily Yankee, with a foresight worthy a better fate, had chosen 
half-tide for the venture, at which time the river dashes over the reefs, 
and fights its way out to sea in a boisterous and often dangerous man- 
ner. On came the whale-boat, the sail hauled down, the Yankee strain- 
ing his eyes to keep clear of the jaggy reefs, round which the broken 
water hissed and foamed with restless fury. It was a moment of ter- 
rible suspense, and the “boldest held his breath for a time;” and then 
the small craft rose merrily to the long steady swell of the bay, and the 
men crept from under the thwarts, pulled out a bottle of rum, and drank 
to their success in solemn silence. 

This bottle of rum and a few biscuits was all they had on board; 
but a short distance off lay Garden Island, inhabited by an old man and 
his wife, where supplies for the voyage could be obtained. They landed 
at the furthermost point of the island from the mainland, proceeded to 
the old man’s hut, and waking him and his wife out of a pleasant slum- 
ber, tied them up to their own bedposts. This rather rough treatment 
was considered necessary, as the old man was constantly answering 
signals from the station on shore. They then prepared breakfast, and 
enjoyed themselves to their hearts’ content. It came out at the trial 
that after breakfast one of the men had held a loaded pistol to the old 
woman’s head; and she caused great amusement in court when, on 
being asked to tell the jury who committed this outrage, she answered, 
the old gentleman with the gray head and the hooky nose; whereat the 
old gentleman held his sides, and screamed with laughter, although he 
was perfectly well aware that all convicts found with loaded firearms 
in their possession are hanged on Perth gallows, within a few yards of 
the dock where he then stood. This pleasant morning on Garden Island 
was not, however, wholly devoted to pleasure. At daylight one of the 
party was posted sentry on an elevated spot, to keep a good look-out 
shorewards, which he did with the aid of the old man’s telescope, while 
the others set to work to stow away in the boat a goodly supply of pro- 
visions, rum, &c. The Yankee spent his time, seaman-like, and as 
became the leader of a great expedition, in polishing-up a mariner’s 
compass, and clearing out a large barrel for fresh water. 

Now what were the authorities doing meanwhile? Strange to say, 
his excellency the governor had appointed that very day for an official 
visit to one of the adjacent islands; and you may imagine the feelings 
of the gang when their sentry reported that the water-police boat was 
coming out, fully manned, with the royal ensign flying at the stern. 
Their dismay, however, soon changed to intense joy, as they saw the 
boat heading for the other island. So the Yankee, with a coolness which 
marked his every proceeding, dipped the signal-flag and saluted the 
governor and his staff. An anxious time they had of it that afternvon. 
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What if the governor should look in on his way back? but no; the boat 
returned in the evening, made straight for Fremantle, and was duly 
saluted as it passed Garden Island. At sundown the whale-boat was 
launched; and to a spanking breeze up went the lug-sail, and away 
started our convicts in the wildest possible spirits. They stood well out 
to sea for the first two days, and then held in towards the land; for the 
Yankee’s plan was to make the northernmost point of Western Australia, 
and then slope across towards Singapore. On the third night it came 
on to blow a gale, and the wind chopped round right in their teeth; so 
there was nothing for it but to douse the sail and take to the oars. 
This was a work of some time, as the oars were long and heavy,—sweeps 
is the technical term for them,—and the landsmen were not accustomed 
to handle such unwieldly things. At home they had been used to sculls, 
at least so they said; but the painful truth soon flashed across the mind 
of the intelligent American. Not aman of the four had ever pulled in 
his life; so with a curse he told them to get the oars in, lash them to 
the thwarts, run up the sail again, and lie down, like lubberly lying 
scoundrels as they were. Long ere this, the whale-boat had been missed 
by the owner, the old man and his wife released from their unpleasant 
position at the bedposts, and the only sea-going steamer in the colony, 
a merchant screw, chartered to give chase to the fugitives. For three 
weary days and nights did the American sit at the steer-oar, beating to 
windward, in a sea which would have swamped any open craft but a 
whale- or a life-boat. Indeed it required a practised hand and a strong 
arm to keep afloat at all; the four men worked at baling-out, and 
helped each other also to empty the rum- and water-casks. On the 
third night the poor Yankee’s sight failed,—he was struck with moon- 
blindness; and with a heavy heart he turned the boat’s head towards 
the land. The most useless man, and the greatest coward among this 
strange crew, was a hulking lout, upwards of six feet high, who, un- 
fortunately for himself, was possessed of an insatiable appetite. On the 
day after the landing, he rendered himself more than usually obnoxious 
by taking too large a share of the now fast-failing stores, which so an- 
noyed one of his comrades, that he told him that the best thing to fill 
his great carcass with was lead, and forthwith discharged a gun loaded 
with swandrop at his abdomen, and killed him on the spot. A hole 
was then dug, and the victim of voracity thrown into it like a dog, and 
covered up with sand. The American was not present at this tragedy, 
and was angry and grieved when he heard of it. Another start was now 
made; and as the men had learned to pull a little, they soon reached 
“Sharks Bay,” the northern station, where, divesting themselves of the 
prison-coats, and pulling into harbour in their shirt-sleeves, they coolly 
inquired after a whaling-vessel, leading the people to suppose that they 
had followed a whale, and so lost sight of their ship. They were kindly 
invited to come on shore, but refused, saying that they would go a little 
more to the northward, and should return if they did not fall in with 
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their ship. It again came on to blow; and after another fruitless at- 
tempt, the gallant Yankee gave up in despair, put the boat about, and 
running south, beached her not far from where the murder was com- 
mitted; made a signal of distress with an oar and sail, lit a large fire, 
and then flung himself down upon the sand, blind and heartbroken. It 
was not long before the steamer discovered the signal-fire; a boat was 
sent on shore, and our adventurers were manacled, taken on board the 
screw, and conveyed back to their old quarters at the convict-establish- 
ment at Fremantle. 

The American was admitted queen’s evidence at the trial, and re- 
ceived a free pardon—even then finding it difficult to leave Western 
Australia; for although he was told that he was no longer a bondsman, 
he was also informed that it was against the rules to assist him in 
getting to any other part of the continent. He may be there still for 
aught I know to the contrary. The other three, after undergoing a 
course of solitary confinement, had to return to their original sentence. 

In conclusion, I beg to say that my experience has taught me that 
the felon, as a rule, is a cur and a rank coward. Our friend the gar- 
rotter never makes an attack singlehanded; when he has crept stealthily 
behind his victim and nearly strangled him, garrotter No. 2 bangs him 
over the head with a bludgeon or knuckleduster, and in all probability 
Mrs. G. then appears on the scene, and uses her highlows with effect on 
the ribs of the prostrate individual. 

The convicts of Western Australia form no exception to the rule. 
They have not the pluck to face the dangers of the bush alone; and 
when experienced settlers never dream of going into the interior without 
being well mounted, and supplied with water, provisions, and native 
guides, it is sheer nonsense, bosh, to say that a poor wretch of a convict 
would ever attempt to escape across the trackless desert of the Australian 
continent, where the savages themselves often lie down and die before 
they can reach water. 


F. M. 
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Land at Last. 


By EDMUND YATES, 
AUTHOR OF “ BROKEN TO HARNESS,” 


CuHapter I. 
IN THE STREETS. 


Ir was between nine and ten o’clock on a January night, and the Lon- 
don streets were in a state of perfect slush. During the previous night 
snow had fallen heavily, and the respectable portion of the community, 
which, according to regular custom, had retired to bed at eleven o’clock, 
had been astonished on peering out from behind a corner of the win- 
dow-curtain when they first arose, to find the roads and the neigh- 
bouring housetops covered with a thick white incrustation. The pave- 
ments were already showing dank dabs of footmarks, which even the 
snow then falling failed to fill up; and the roadway speedily lost its 
winter garment and became sticky with congealed mud. Then the snow 
ceased, and a sickly straggling bit of winter-sunlight, a mere parody on 
the real thing, half light and half warmth, came lurking out between the 
dun clouds; and under its influence the black-specked covering of the 
roofs melted, and the water-pipes ran with cold black liquid filth. The 
pavement had given it up long ago, and resumed its normal winter 
state of sticky slippery grease—grease which clung to the boots and 
roused the wildest rage of foot-passengers by causing them to slip back- 
ward when they wanted to make progress, and which accumulated in 
the direst manner on the landing-places and street-corners,—the first bits 
of refuge after the perils of the crossing,—where it heaped itself in aggra- 
vating lumps and shiny rings under the heels of foot-passengers just 
arrived, having been shaken and stamped off the soles of passengers who 
had just preceded them. So it had continued all day; but towards the 
afternoon the air had grown colder, and a whisper had run round that 
it froze again. Cutlers who had been gazing with a melancholy air 
on the placards “Skates” in their window, and had determined on re- 
moving them, as a bad joke against themselves, then decided on let- 
ting them remain. Boys who had been delighted in the morning at 
the sight of the snow, and proportionately chapfallen towards middle- 
day at the sight of the thaw, had plucked up again, and had visions of 
snowballing matches, slides on the gutters, and, most delicious of all, 
omnibus-horses both down at once on the slippery road. Homeward- 
bound City-clerks, their day’s work over, shivered in the omnibuses, 
and told each other how they were afraid it had come at last, and re- 
minded each other of what the newspapers had said about the flocks 
of wild-geese and other signs of a hard winter, and moaned lugubri- 
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ously about the advanced price of coals and the difficulties of locomo- 
tion certain to be consequent on the frost. 

But when the cruel black night had set regularly in, a dim sleek 
soft drizzle began to fall, and all hopes or fears of frost were at an end. 
Slowly and gently it came down, wrapping the streets as with a damp 
pall; stealing quietly in under umbrellas, eating its way through the 
thickest broadcloth, matting the hair and hanging in dank unwholesome 
beads on the beards of all unlucky enough to be exposed to it. It meant 
mischief, this drizzle, and it carried out its intention. Omnibus-drivers 
and cabmen knew it at once from long experience, and donned their 
heavy tarpaulin-capes and made up their minds for the worst. The 
professional beggars knew it too. The pavement-chalking tramp, who 
had selected a tolerably dry spot under the lee of a wall, no sooner felt its 
first damp breath than he blew out his paper-lantern, put the candle 
into his pocket, stamped out as much of the mackerel and the ship at 
sea as he had already stencilled, and made off. The man in the exem- 
plary shirt-collar and apron, who had planted himself before the che- 
mist’s window to procure an extra death-tinge from the light reflected 
from the blue bottle, packed up his linen and decamped, fearing lest 
his stock-in-trade—his virtue and his lucifers—might be injured by 
damp. The brass bands which had been playing outside the public- 
houses shouldered their instruments and went inside; the vendors of 
second-hand books covered their openly-displayed stock with strips of 
baize and dismissed their watchful boys, conscious that no petty thief 
would risk the weather for so small a prey. The hot-potato men blew 
fiercer jets of steam out of their tin kitchens, as though calling on the 
public to defy dull care and comfort themselves with an antidote to the 
general wretchedness; and the policemen stamped solemnly and slowly 
round their beats, as men impressed with the full knowledge that, as 
there was not the remotest chance of their being relieved from their 
miserable fate until the morning, they might as well bear themselves 
with as much dignity as was possible under the circumstances. 

It was bad every where; but in no place at the West-end of London 
was it so bad as at the Regent Circus. There the great tide of humanity 
had been ebbing and flowing all day; there hapless females in shoals 
had struggled across the roaring sea of Oxford Street, some conveyed by 
the crossing-sweeper, some drifting helplessly under the poles of omni- 
buses and the wheels of hansom cabs. There the umbrellas of the ex- 
pectant omnibus-seekers jostled each other with extra virulence; and 
there the edges of the pavements were thick with dark alluvial deposits 
kicked hither and thither by the feet of thousands. All day there had 
been a bustle and a roar round this spot ; and at ten o’clock at night it 
had diminished but a very little. Omnibus-conductors, like kites and 
vultures, clawed and wrangled over the bodies of their victims, who in 
a miserable little flock huddled together in a corner and dashed out 
helplessly and without purpose as each lumbering vehicle drew up. In- 
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termingled with these were several vagabond boys, whose animal spirits 
no amount of wet or misery could quell, and who constituted them- 
selves a kind of vedette or outpost-guard, giving warning of the ap- 
proach of the different omnibuses in much pleasantly familiar speech, 
“Now, guv’nor, for Bayswater! Hatlas comin’ up! Ready now for 
Nottin’ Il!” 

At the back of the little crowd, sheltering herself under the lee of 
the houses, stood a slight female figure, a mere thin slip of a girl, very 
slight by nature, and dressed only in a clinging gown and a miserable 
tightly-drawn shawl. Her worn bonnet was pulled over her face, her 
arms were clasped in front of her, and she stood in a doorway almost 
motionless. The policeman tramping leisurely by had at first imagined 
her to be an omnibus-passenger waiting for a vehicle; but some twenty 
minutes after he had first noticed her, finding her still in the same 
position, he took advantage of a pretended trial of the security of va- 
rious street-doors to thoroughly scrutinise her appearance. To the man 
versed in such matters the miserable garb told its own tale—its wearer 
was a pauper; and a beggar the man in office surmised, although the 
girl had made no plaint, had uttered no word, had remained immovable 
and statue-like, gazing blankly before her. The policeman had been 
long enough in the force to know that the girl’s presence in the door- 
way was an offence in the eyes of the law; but he.was a kindly-hearted 
Somersetshire man, and he performed his duty in as pleasant a way as 
he could, by gently pulling a corner of the drabbled shawl, and saying, 
“You mustn’t stand here, lass; you must move on, please.” The shawl- 
wearer never looked up or spoke, but shivering slightly stepped out into 
the dank mist, and floated, phantom-like, across the road. 

Gliding up the upper part of Regent Street, ever keeping close to 
the houses, and walking with her head bent down and her arms always 
folded tightly across her breast, she struck off into a bystreet to the 
right, and, crossing Oxford Market, seemed hesitating which way to 
turn. For an instant she stopped before the window of an eating-house, 
where thick columns of steam were yet playing round the attenuated 
remains of joints, or casting a greasy halo round slabs of pudding. As 
the girl gazed at these wretched remnants of a wretched feast, she raised 
her head, her eyes glistened, her pinched nostrils dilated, and for an 
instant her breath came thick and fast; then, drawing ‘her shawl more 
tightly round her, and bending her head to avoid as much as possible 
the rain, which now came thickly scudding on the rising wind, she 
hurried on, and only stopped for shelter under the outstretched blind of 
a little chandler’s-shop. A wretched shelter too, for the blind was 
soaked through, and the rain dripped from it in little pools, and the 
wind shook it in its frame, and eddied underneath it with a wet and 
gusty whirl; but there was something of comfort to the girl in the 
warm look of the gaslit shop, in the smug rotund appearance of the 
chandler, in the distant glimmer of the fire on the glazed door of the 
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parlour at the back. Staring vacantily before him while mechanically 
patting a conical lump of lard, not unlike the bald cranium ofan elderly 
gentleman, the chandler became aware of the girl’s face at the window; 
and seeing Want legibly inscribed by Nature’s never-erring hand on 
every feature of that face, and being a humane man, he was groping in 
the till for some small coin to bestow in charity, when from the back 
room came a sharp shrill voice, “Jim, time to shut up!” and at the 
sound of the voice the chandler hastily retreated, and, a small boy sud- 
denly appearing, pulled up the overhanging blind; having lost the 
shelter of which, the girl set forth again. 

But now her course was nearly at an end. To avoid a troop of boys 
who, arm-in-arm, came breasting up the street singing the burden of a 
negro-song, she turned off again into the main thoroughfare, and had 
barely gained the broad shadow of the sharp-steepled church in Lang- 
ham Place, when she felt her legs sinking under her, her brain reeling, 
her heart throbbing in her breast like a ball of fire. She tottered and 
clung to the church-railing for support. In the next instant she was 
surrounded by a little crowd, in which she had dreamy visions of 
painted faces and glistening silks, of hearing faint words of commisera- 
tion overborne by mocking laughter and ribald oaths, oaths made more 
fearful still by being uttered in foreign accents, of bitter jests and 
broad hints of drunkenness and shame; finally, of the strident voice of 
the policeman telling her again to “move on!” The dead faintness, 
consequent on cold and wet and weariness and starvation, passed away 
for the time, and she obeyed the mandate. Passively she crept away a 
few steps up a deserted bystreet until her tormentors had left her 
quite alone; then she sunk down, shivering, on a door-step, and burying 
her face in her tattered shawl, felt that her end was come. 

There she remained, the dead damp cold striking through her lower 
limbs and chilling them to stone, while her head was one blazing fire. 
Gradually her limbs became numbed and lost to all sensation, a sicken- 
ing empty pain was round her heart, a dead apathy settling down over 
her mind and brain. The tramping of feet was close upon her, the 
noise of loud voices, the ringing shouts of loud laughter, were in her 
ears; but she never raised her head from the tattered shawl, nor by 
speech or motion did she give the smallest sign of life. Men passed 
her constantly, all making for one goal, the portico next to that in 
which she had sunk down helpless—men with kindly hearts attuned to 
charity, who, had they known the state of the wretched wayfarer, would 
have exerted themselves bravely in her succour, but whom a London 
life had so inured to spectacles of casual misery and vice, that such of 
them as did so much, only cast a passing glance on the stricken wo- 
man and passed on. They came singly and in twos and threes; but 
none spoke to her, none noticed her save by a glance and a shoulder- 
shrug. 

Then, as the icy hands of Cold and Want gradually stealing over her 
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seemed to settle round the region of her heart, the girl gave one low 
faint cry, “God help me! it’s come at last—God help me!” and fell 
back in a dead swoon. 


CHAPTER IT. 
THE BRETHREN OF THE BRUSH. 


Tue house to which all the jovial fellows who passed the girl on the 
doorstep with such carelessness were wending their way was almost 
unique in the metropolis. The rumour ran that it had originally been 
designed for stables, and indeed there was a certain mews-ish appear- 
ance about its architectural elevation; it had the same squat, squabby, 
square look of those buildings from the upper-floors of which clothes- 
lines stretch diagonally across stable-yards; and you were at first. sur- 
prised at finding an imposing portico with an imposing bell in a posi- 
tion where you looked for the folding-doors of a coach-house. Whether 
there had been any truth in the report or not, it is certain that the 
owner of the property speedily saw his way to more money than he 
could have gained by the ignoble pursuit of stabling horses, and made 
such alterations in his building as converted it into several sets of spa- 
cious, roomy, and comfortable, if not elegant, chambers. The upper 
rooms were duly let, and speedily became famous—thus-wise. When 
Parmegiano Wilkins made his first great success with his picture of 
*“ Boadicea at Breakfast,”—connoisseurs and art-critics will recollect the 
marvellous manner in which the chip in the porridge of the Queen of 
the Iceni was rendered,—Mr. Caniche, the great picture-dealer, to whom 
Wilkins had mortgaged himself body and soul for three years, felt it 
necessary that his next works should be submitted to the private in- 
spection of the newspaper-writers and the cognoscenti previous to their 
going into the Academy Exhibition. On receiving a letter to this effect 
from Caniche, Wilkins was at his wits’ end. He was living, for pri- 
vacy’s sake, in a little cottage on the outskirts of Epping Forest, and 
having made a success, had naturally alienated all his friends whose 
rooms in town would otherwise have been available for the display of 
his pictures; he thought—and there the astute picture-dealer agreed 
with him—that it would be unwise to send them to Caniche’s shop 
(it was before such places were called “ galleries”), as tending to make 
public the connection between them; and Wilkins did not know what to 
do. Then Caniche came to his rescue. Little Jimmy Dabb, who had 
been Gold-Medallist and Travelling-Student at the Academy three years 
beforehand, and who, for sheer sake of bread-winning, had settled down 
as one of Caniche’s labourers, had a big studio in the stable-like edi- 
fice near Langham Church. In it he painted those bits of domestic 
life—dying children on beds, weeping mothers, small table with cut- 
orange, Bible and physic by bedside, and pitying angel dimly hover- 
ing between mantelpiece and ceiling,—which, originally in oil, and 
subsequently in engravings, had such a vast sale, and brought so much 
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ready money to Caniche’s exchequer. The situation was central; why 
not utilise it? No sooner thought of than done: a red cotton-velvet 
coverlet was spread over Jimmy Dabb’s bed in the corner; a Dutch 
carpet, red with black flecks, was, at Caniche’s expense, spread over the 
floor, paint-smeared and burnt with tobacco-ash; two gorgeous easels, 
on which were displayed Wilkins’ two pictures, “‘ The Bird in the Hand” 
—every feather in the bird and the dirt in the nails of the ploughboy’s 
hand marvellously delineated—and “ Crumbs of Comfort,” each crumb 
separate, and the loaf in the background so real, that the Dowager 
Countess of Rundall, a celebrated household manager, declared it at 
once to be a “slack-baked quartern.” Invitation-cards, wonderfully 
illuminated in Old-English characters, and utterly illegible, were sent 
forth to rank, fashion, and talent, who duly attended. Crowds of gay 
carriages choked up the little street: Dabb in his Sunday-clothes did 
the honours; Caniche, bland, smiling, and polyglot, flitted here and 
there, his clerk took down orders for proof-copies, and the fortune of 
the chambers was made. They were so original, so artistic, so con- 
venient, they were just the place for a painter. Smudge, R.A., who 
painted portraits of the aristocracy, who wore a velvet-coat, and whose 
name was seen in the tail-end of the list of fashionables at evening-par- 
ties, took a vacant set at once; and Clement Walkinshaw of the Foreign 
Office, who passed such spare time as his country could afford him in 
illuminating missals, in preparing designs for stained glass, and in hang- 
ing about art-circles generally, secured the remainder of the upper-floor, 
and converted it into a Wardour-Street Paradise, with hanging velvet 
portieres, old oak cabinets, Venetian glass, marqueterie tables, Sévres 
china, escutcheons of armour, and Viennese porcelain pipes. 

Meanwhile, utterly uncaring for and utterly independent of what 
went on upstairs, the denizens of the lower story kept quietly on. Who 
were the denizens of the lower story? who but the well-known Titian 
Sketching-Club! How many men, who, after struggling through Suf- 
folk Street and the Portland Gallery, have afterwards won their way to 
fame and fortune, have first made their coup dessai on the walls of the 
chambers rented by the Titian Sketching-Club! Outsiders, who pro- 
fessed great love for art, but who only knew the two or three exhibi- 
tions of the season, and only recognised the score of names in each 
vouchsafed for by the newspaper-critics, would have been astonished to 
learn the amount of canvas covered, pains taken, and skill brought 
to bear upon the work of the members of the Titian. There are guilds, 
and companies of Freemasons, and brotherhoods by the score in Lon- 
don; but I know of none where the grand spirit of Camaraderie is so 
carried out as in this. It is the nearest thing to the Vie de Boheme 
of Paris of Henri Murger that we can show; there is more liberty of 
speech and thought and action, less reticence, more friendship,—when 
friendship is understood by purse-sharing, by sick-bedside-watching, by 
absence of envy, jealousy, hatred, and all uncharitableness,—more sin- 
VOL. XIV. F 
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gleness of purpose, more contempt for shams and impostures and the 
dismal fetters of conventionality, than in any other circle of English 
society with which I am acquainted. 

It was a grand night with the Titians; no model was carefully posed 
on the “throne” that evening; no intelligent class was grouped round 
on the rising benches, copying from the “draped” or the “ nude;” none 
of the wardrobe or properties of the club (and it is rich in both),—none 
of the coats of mail or suits of armour, hauberks and broadswords, buff 
boots, dinted breastplates, carved ebony crucifixes, ivory-hafted dag- 
gers, Louis-Onze caps, friars’ gowns and rosaries, nor other portions of 
the stock-in-trade, were on view. The “sending-in” day for the ap- 
proaching Exhibition of the British Institution was at hand; and the 
discoloured smoky old walls of the Titians, the rickety easels piled 
round the room, all available ledges and nooks, were covered with the 
works of the members of the club, which they fully intended to submit 
for exhibition. A very Babel, in a thick fog of tobacco-smoke, through 
which loomed the red face of Flexor the famous model, like the sun in 
November, greeted you on your entrance. Flexor pretended to take 
the hats, but the visitors seemed to know him too well, and contented 
themselves with nodding at him in a friendly manner, and retaining 
their property. Then you passed into the rooms, where you found 
yourself wedged-up amongst a crowd of perhaps the most extraordinary- 
looking beings you ever encountered. Little men with big heads and 
long beards, big men with bald heads and shaved cheeks, and enormous 
mousteches and glowering spectacles; tall thin straggling men, who 
seemed all profile, and whose full face you could never catch; dirty 
shaggy little men, with heads of hair like red mops, and no apparent 
face underneath, whose eyes flashed through their elf-locks, and who 
were explaining their pictures with singular pantomimic power of their 
sinewy hands, and notably of their ever-flashing thumbs; moon-faced 
solemn didactic men, prosing away on their views of art to dreary dis- 
contented listeners; and foppish, smart little fellows, standing a-tiptoe to 
get particular lights, shading their eyes with their hands, and backing 
against the company generally. Moving here and there among the 
guests was the Titians’ president, honest old Tom Wrigley, who had 
been “at it,” as he used to say, for thirty years, without making any 
great mark in his profession, but who was cordially beloved for his 
kind-heartedness and bonhomie, and who had a word and a joke for all. 
As he elbowed his way through the room he spoke right afid left. 

* Hallo, Tom Rogers!—hallo, Tom! That’s an improvement, Tom, 
my boy! Got rid of the heavy browns, eh? weren’t good, those heavy 
browns; specially for a Venetian atmosphere, eh, Tom? Much better, 
this—How are you, Jukes? Old story, Jukes?—hen and chickens, 
ducks in the pond, horse looking over the gate? Quite right, Jukes; 
stick to that, if it pays. Much better than the death of J. Casar 
on a twenty-foot canvas, which nobody would be fool enough to buy. 
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Stick to the ducks, Jukes, old fellow.—What’s the matter, George? 
Why so savage, my son?” 

“ Here’s Scumble!” said the young man addressed, in an undertone. 

“ And what of that, George? Mr. Scumble is a Royal Academician, 
it is true; and consequently a mark for your scorn and hatred, George. 
But it’s not Ais fault; he never did any thing to aspire to such a dignity. 
It’s your British public, George, which is such an insensate jackass as 
to buy Scumble’s pictures, and to tell him he’s a genius.” 

“He was on the Hanging-Committee last year, and—” 

“ Ah, so he was; and your ‘ Aristides’ was kicked out, and so was 
my ‘ Hope deferred,’ which was a deuced sight better than your big 
picture, Master George; but see how I shall treat him.—How do you 
do, Mr. Scumble? You're very welcome here, sir.” 

Mr. Scumble, R.A., who had a head like a tin-loaf, and a face with- 
out any earthly expression, bowed his acknowledgments, and threw as 
much warmth into his manner as he possibly could, apparently labour- 
ing under a notion that he was marked out for speedy assassination. 
“This is indeed a char-ming collection! Great talent among the ri-sing 
men, Mr.—pardon me—President! This now, for instance,—a most 
char-ming landscape!” 

“ Yes, old boy; you may say that,” said a square-built man smoking 
a clay-pipe, and leaning with his elbows on the easel on which the pic- 
ture was placed. “I mean the real thing,—not this; which ain’t bad 
though, is it? Not that I should say so; ’cause for why; which I did 
it!” and here the square-built man removed one of his elbows from the 
easel, and dug it into the sacred ribs of Scumble, R.A. 

“Bad, sir!” said Scumble, recoiling from the thrust, and still with 
the notion of a secret dagger hidden behind the square-built man’s 
waistcoat; “it’s magnificent, superb, Mr.—!” 

“Meaning me? Potts!” said the square-built man—* Charley Potts, 
artist, U.E., or unsuccessful exhibitor at every daub-show in London. 
That’s the Via Mala, that is. I was there last autumn with Geoffrey 
Ludlow and Tom Bleistift. ‘Show me a finer view than that,’ I said to 
those fellows, when it burst upon us. ‘If you’d a Scotchman with 
you,’ said Tom, ‘he’d say it wasn’t so fine as the approach to Edin- 
burgh” ‘Would he? said I. ‘Ifhe said any thing of that sort, I’d 
show him that view, and—and rub his nose in it!” 

Mr. Scumble, R.A., smiled in a sickly manner, bowed feebly, and 
passed on. Old Tom Wrigley laughed a great boisterous “Ha, ha!” 
and went on his way. Charley Potts remained before his picture, turn- 
ing his back on it, and puffing out great volumes of smoke. He seemed 
to know every body in the room, and to be known to and greeted by 
most of them. Some slapped him on the back, some poked him in the 
ribs, others laid their forefingers alongside their noses and winked; ‘but 
all called him “Charley,” and all had some pleasant word for him; and 
to all he had something to say in return. 
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“Hallo, Fred Snitterfield!” he called out to a fat man in a suit of 
shepherd’s-plaid dittoes. ‘“ Halloa, Fred! how’s your brother Bill? 
What’s he been doing? Not here to-night, of course?” 

“No; he wasn’t very well,” said the man addressed. “ He’s got—” 

“Yes, yes; I know, Fred!” said Charley Potts. ‘ Wife won’t let 
him! That’s it, isn’t it, old boy? He only dined out once in his life 
without leave, and then he sent home a telegram to say he was engaged; 
and when his wife received the telegram she would not believe it, be- 
cause she said it wasn’t his handwriting! Poor old Bill! Did he sell 
that ‘ Revenge’ to what’s-his-name—that Manchester man—Prebble?” 

“Lord, no! Haven’t you heard? Prebble’s smashed up,—all his 
property gone to the devil!” 

“ Ah, then Prebble will find it again some day, no doubt. Look 
out! here’s Bowie!” 

Mr. Bowie was the art-critic of a great daily journal. In early 
life he had courted art himself; but lacking executive power, he had 
mixed up a few theories and quaint conceits which he had learned with 
a great deal of acrid bile, with which he had been gifted by nature, and 
wrote the most pungent and malevolent art-notices of the day. A tall, 
light-haired, vacant-looking man, like a lighthouse without any light in 
it, peering uncomfortably over his stiff white cravat, and fumbling ner- 
vously at his watch-chain. Clinging close to him, and pointing out to 
him various pictures as they passed them by, was quite another style of 
man,—Caniche, the great picture-dealer,—an under-sized lively Gascon, 
black-bearded from his chin, round which it was closely cut, to his 
beady black eyes, faultlessly dressed, sparkling in speech, affable in man- 
ner, at home with all. 

* Ah, ah!” said he, stopping before the easel, “the Via Mala! Not 
bad; not at all bad!” he continued, with scarcely a trace of a foreign 
accent. ‘ Yours, Charley Potts? yours, mon brave? De-caidedly an im- 
provement, Charley! You go on that way, mai boy, and some day—” 

“ Some day you'll give me twenty pound, and sell me for a hundred! 
won’t you, Caniche?—generous buffalo!” growled Charley, over his pipe. 

The men round laughed, but Caniche was not a bit offended. “Of 
course,” he said, simply, “I will, indeed; that is my trade! And if you 
could find a man who would give you thirty, you would throw me over 
in what you call a brace of shakes! NV’est-ce pas? Meanwhile find the 
man to give you thirty. He is not here; I mean coming now.—How 
do you do, Herr Stompff ?” 

Mr. Caniche (popularly known as Cannish among the artists) winced 
as he said this, for Herr Stompff was his great rival and bitterest enemy. 

A short, bald-headed, gray-bearded man was Mr. Stompff,—a Ham- 
burger,—who, on his first arrival in England, had been an importer of 
piping bullfinches at Hull; then a tobacconist in St. Mary Axe; and who 
finally had taken up picture-selling, and did an enormous business. No 
one could tell that he was not an Englishman from his talk, and an Eng- 
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lishman with a marvellous fluency in the vernacular. He had every 
slang saying as soon as it was out, and by this used to triumph over his 
rival Caniche, who never could follow his phraseology. 

“Hallo, Caniche!” he said; “how are you? What’s up?—running 
the rig on the boys here! telling Charley Potts his daubs are first-rate? 
Pickles!—We know all that game, don’t we, Charley? What do you 
want for it, Charley?—How are you, Mr. Bowie? what’s fresh with you, 
sir? Too proud to come and have a cut of mutton with me and Mrs. 8. 
a-Sunday, I suppose? Some good fellers coming, too; Mugger from the 
Cracksideum, and Talboys and Sir Paul Potter—leastways I’ve asked 
him.—Well, Charley, what’s the figure for this lot, eh?” 

“‘T’ll trouble you not to ‘Charley’ me, Mr. Stump, or whatever your 
infernal name is!” said Potts, folding his arms and puffing out his smoke 
savagely. “I don’t want any Havannah cigars, nor silk handkerchiefs, 
nor painted canaries, nor any thing else in your line, sir; and I want 
your confounded patronage least of all!” 

“Good boy, Charley! very good boy!” said Stompff, calmly pulling 
his whisker through his teeth—*“shouldn’t lose his temper, though. 
Come and dine a-Sunday, Charley.” Mr. Potts said something, which 
the historian is not bound to repeat, turned on his heel and walked 
away. 

Mr. Stompff was not a bit disconcerted at this treatment. He 
merely stuck his tongue in his cheek, and looking at the men standing 
round, said, “ He’s on the high ropes, is Master Charley! Some of you 
fellows have been lending him half-a-crown, or that fool Caniche has 
bought one of his pictures for seven-and-six! Now, has any body any 
thing new to show, eh?” Of course every body had something new 
to show to the great Stompff, the enterprising Stompff, the liberal 
Stompff, whose cheques were as good as notes of the Bank of England. 
How they watched his progress, and how their hearts beat as he loitered 
before their works! Jupp, who had a bed-ridden wife, a dear pretty 
little woman recovering from rheumatic fever at Adalbert Villa, Elgiva 
Road, St. John’s Wood; Smethurst, who had a 25/. bill coming due in 
a fortnight, and had three-and-sevenpence wherewith to meet it; Vogel- 
stadt, who had been beguiled into leaving Diisseldorf for London on the 
rumours of English riches and English patronage, and whose capital 
studies of birds in the snow, and dreib-jagds, and boar-hunts, had called 
forth universal laudation, but had not as yet entrapped a single pur- 
chaser, so that Vogelstadt, who had come down not discontentedly to 
living on bread-and-milk, had notions of mortgaging his ancestral 
thumb-ring to procure even those trifling necessaries,—how they all 
glared with expectation as the ex-singing-bird-importer passed their 
pictures in review! That worthy took matters very easily, strolling 
along with his hands in his pockets, glancing at the easels and along 
the walls, occasionally nodding his head in approval, or shrugging his 
shoulders in depreciation, but never saying a word until he stopped 
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opposite a well-placed figure-subject to which he devoted a two-minutes’ 
close scrutiny, and then uttered this frank though argot-tinged criti- 
cism, “ That'll hit ’em up! that'll open their eyelids, by Jove! Whose 
is it?” 

The picture represented a modern ballroom, in a corner of which 
a man of middle age, his arms tightly folded across his breast, was in- 
tently watching the movements of a young girl, just starting off in 
a valse with a handsome dashing young partner. The expressions 
in the two faces were admirably defined: in the man’s was a deep 
earnest devotion not unmingled with passion and with jealousy, his 
tightly-clenched mouth, his deep-set earnest eyes, settled in rapt ado- 
ration on the girl, showed the earnestness of his feeling, so did the 
rigidly-fixed arms, and the pose of the figure, which, originally careless, 
had become hardened and angular through intensity of feeling. The 
contrast was well marked: in the girl’s face, which was turned toward 
the man while her eyes were fixed on him, was a bright saucy triumph, 
brightening her eyes, inflating her little nostrils, curving the corners of 
her mouth, while her figure was light and airy, just obedient to the 
first notes of the valse, balancing itself as it were on the arm of her 
partner before starting off down the dance. All the accessories were 
admirable: the dreary wallflowers ranged round the room, the chaperons 
nid-nodding together on the rout-seats, paterfamilias despondingly con- 
sulting his watch, the wearied hostess, and the somnolently-inclined 
musicians,—all were there, portrayed not merely by a facile hand but 
by a man conversant with society. The title of the picture, “Sic vos 
non vobis,” was written on a bit of paper stuck into the frame, on the 
other corner of which was a card bearing the words “ Mr. Geoffrey 
Ludlow.” 

* Ah!” said Stompff, who, after carefully scanning the picture close 
and then from a distance, had read the card—“ at last! Geoffrey Lud- 
low’s going to fulfil the promise which he’s been showing this ten years! 
A late birth, but a fine babby now it’s born! That’s the real thing 
and no flies!’ That’s about as near a good thing as I’ve seen this long 
time—that; come, you'll say the same! That’s a good picture, Mr. 
Wrigley!” 

“ Ah!” said old Tom, coming up at the moment, “you’ve made 
another lucky hit if you’ve bought that, Mr. Stompff! Geoff is so con- 
foundedly undecided, so horribly weak in all things, that he’s been all 
this time making up his mind whether he really would paint a good 
picture or not. But he’s decided at last, and he has painted a clipper.” 

“ Ye-es!” said Stompff, whose first enthusiasm had by no means died 
away—on the contrary, he thought so well of the picture that he had 
within himself determined to purchase it; but his business caution was 
coming over him strongly. “Yes! it’s a clipper, as you say, Wrigley; 
but it’s a picture which would take all a fellow knew to work it. Throw 
that into the market—where are you? Pouf! gone! no one thinking 
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of it. Judicious advertisement, judicious squaring of those confounded 
fellows of the press; a little dinner at the Albion or the Star and Garter 
to two or three whom we know; and then the wonderful grasp of modern 
life, the singular manner in which the great natural feelings are rendered, 
the microscopic observation, and the power of detail—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Tom Wrigley; “for which, see Catalogue of 
Stompf?s Gallery of Modern Painters, price 6d. Spare yourself, you 
unselfish encourager of talent, and spare Geoft’s blushes; for here he is. 
—Did you hear what Stompff was saying on, Geoff?” 

As he spoke, there came slouching up, shouldering his way through 
the crowd, a big, heavily-built man of about forty years of age, standing 
over six feet, and striking in appearance, if not prepossessing. Striking 
in appearance from his height, which was even increased by his great 
shock head of dark-brown hair standing upright on his forehead, but 
curling in tight crisp waves round the back and poll of his head; from 
his great prominent brown eyes, which, firmly set in their large thickly- 
carved lids, flashed from under an overhanging pair of brows; from his 
large heavy nose, thick and fleshy, yet with lithe sensitive nostrils; from 
his short upper and protruding thick under lip; from the length of his 
chin and the massive heaviness of his jaw, though the heavy beard 
greatly concealed the formation of the lower portion of his face. A face 
which at once evoked attention, which no one passed by without no- 
ticing, which people at first called “odd,” and “singular,” and “ queer,” 
according to their vocabulary; then, following the same rule, pro- 
nounced “ugly,” or “hideous,” or “ grotesque”—allowing all the time 
that there “was something very curious in it;” but a face which, when 
seen in animation or excitement, in reflex of the soul within, whose 
every thought was legibly portrayed in its every expression, in light 
or shade, with earnest watchful eyes, and knit brows and quivering 
nostrils and working lips; or, on the other hand, with its mouth full of 
sound big white teeth gleaming between its ruddy lips, and its eyes 
sparkling with pure merriment or mischief. Then a face to be preferred 
to all the dolly inanities of the Household Brigade, or even the match- 
less toga-draped dummies in Mr. Truefitt’s window. This was Geoffrey 
Ludlow, whom every body liked, but who was esteemed to be so weak 
and vacillating, so infirm of purpose, so incapable of succeeding in his 
art or in his life, as to have been always regarded as an object of pity 
rather than envy; as a man who was his own worst enemy, and of whom 
nothing could be said. He had apparently caught some words of the 
conversation, for when he arrived at the group a jolly laugh lit up in 
his homely features, and his teeth glistened again in the gaslight. 

“What are you fellows joking about?” he asked, while he roared 
with laughter, as if with an anticipatory relish of the fun. “Some chaft 
at my expense, eh? Something about my not having made up my mind 
to do something or not; the usual nonsense, I suppose?” 

“Not at all, Geoff,” said Tom Wrigley. “The question asked by 
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Mr. Stompff here was—whether you wished to sell this picture, and 
what you asked for it.” 

“ Ah!” said Geoffrey Ludlow, his lips closing and the fun dying out 
of his eyes. ‘Well, you see, it’s of course a compliment for you, Mr. 
Stompff, to ask the question; but I’ve scarcely made up my mind— 
whether—and indeed as to the price—” 

“Stuff, Geoff! What rubbish you talk!” said Charley Potts, who 
had rejoined the group. ‘ You know well enough that you painted the 
picture for sale. You know equally well that the price is two hundred 
guineas. Are you answered, Mr. Stump ?” 

Ludlow started forward with a look of annoyance, but Stompff merely 
grinned, and said quietly, “I take it at the price, and as many more as 
Mr. Ludlow will paint of the same sort; stock, lock, and barrel, I'll have 
the whole bilin. Must change the title though, Ludlow, my boy. 
None of your Sic wos non thingummy; none of your Hebrew classics 
for the British public. ‘The Vow,’ or ‘The Last Farewell,’ or some- 
thing in that line—Very neatly done of you, Charley, my boy; very 
neat bit of dealing, I call it. I ought to deduct four-and-nine from the 
next fifteen shillin’ commission you get; but I'll make it up to you this 
way,—you’ve evidently all the qualities of a salesman; come and be 
my clerk, and I’ll stand thirty shillings a-week and a commission on 
the catalogues.” 

Charley Potts was too delighted at his friend’s success to feel annoy- 
ance at these remarks; he merely shook his fist langhingly, and was 
passing on, with his arm through Ludlow’s; but the vivacious dealer, who 
had rapidly calculated where he could plant his newly-acquired pur- 
chase, and what percentage he could make on it, was not to be thus 
balked. 

“Look here!” said he; “a bargain’s a bargain, ain’t it? People say 
your word’s as good as your bond, and all that. Pickles! You drop 
down to my office to-morrow, Ludlow, and there’ll be an agreement for 
you to sign—all straight and reg’lar, you know. And come and cut 
your mutton with me and Mrs. 8. at Velasquez Villa, Nottin’ "Ill, on 
Sunday, at six. No sayin’ no, because I won’t hear it. We'll wet our 
connection in a glass of Sham. And bring Charley with you, if his dress- 
coat ain’t up! You know, Charley! Tar, tar!” And highly delighted 
with himself, and with the perfect conviction that he had rendered him- 
self thoroughly delightful to his hearers, the great man waddled off to 
his brougham. 

Meanwhile the news of the purchase had spread through the rooms, 
and men were hurrying up on all sides to congratulate Ludlow on his 
_ success. The fortunate man seemed, however, a little dazed with his 
triumph; he shook all the outstretched hands cordially, and said a few 
commonplaces of thanks, intermingled with doubts as to whether he 
had not been too well treated; but on the first convenient opportunity 
he slipped away, and sliding a shilling into the palm of Flexor the 
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model, who, being by this time very drunk, had arranged his hair in a 
curl on his forehead, and was sitting on the bench in the hall after his 
famous rendering of George the Fourth of blessed memory, Geoff seized 
his hat and coat and let himself out. The fresh night-air revived him 
wonderfully, and he was about starting off at his usual headstrong pace, 
when he heard a low dismal moan, and looking round, he saw a female 


figure cowering in a doorway. The next instant he was kneeling by 
her side. 


CuHapter III. 
BLOTTED OUT. 


THE strange caprices of Fashion were never more strangely illus- 
trated than by her fixing upon St. Barnabas Square as one of her 
favourite localities. There are men yet living among us whose mothers 
had been robbed on their way from Ranelagh in crossing the spot, then 
a dreary swampy marsh, on which now stands the city of palaces known 
as Cubittopolis. For years on years it remained in its dismal condition, 
until an enterprising builder, seeing the army of civilisation advancing 
with grand strides south-westward, and perceiving at a glance the im- 
mediate realisation of an enormous profit on his outlay, bought up the 
entire estate, had it thoroughly cleansed and drained, and proceeded to 
erect thereon a series of terraces, places, and squares, cach vying with 
the other in size, perfection of finish, and, let it be said, general ghast- 
liness. The houses in St. Barnabas Square resemble those in Chasuble 
Crescent, and scarcely differ in any particular from the eligible resi- 
dences in Reredos Road: they are all very tall, and rather thin; they 
have all enormous porticoes, over which are little conservatories, railed 
in with ecclesiastical ironwork; dismal little back-rooms no bigger than 
warm-baths, but described as “libraries” by the house-agents; gaunt 
drawing-rooms connected by an arch; vast landings, leading on to other 
little conservatories, where “ blacks,” old flower-pots, and a few geranium 
stumps, are principally conserved; and a series of gaunt towny bed- 
rooms. In front they have Mr. Swiveller’s prospect,—a delightful 
view of over-the-way; across the bit of square enclosure like a green 
pocket-handkerchief; while at the back they look immediately on to 
the back-premises of other eligible residences. The enterprising builder 
has done his best for his neighbourhood, but he has been unable to 
neutralise the effects of the neighbouring Thames; and the consequence 
is, that during the winter months a chronic fog drifts up from the plea- 
sant Kentish marshes, and finding ample room and verge enough, settles 
permanently down in the St. Barnabas district ; while in the summer, 
the new roads which intersect the locality, being mostly composed ‘of a 
chalky foundation, peel off under every passing wheel, and emit enor- 
mous clouds of dust, which are generally drifting on the summer wind 
into the eyes and mouths of stray passengers, and in at the doors and 
windows of regular residents. Yet this is one of Fashion’s chosen spots: 
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here in this stronghold of stucco reside scores of those whose names and 
doings the courtly journalist delighteth to chronicle; hither do county 
magnates bring, to furnished houses, their wives and daughters, leaving 
them to entertain those of the proper set during the three summer 
months, while they, the county magnates themselves, are sleeping the 
sleep of the just on the benches of the House of Commons, or nobly 
discharging their duty to their country by smoking cigars on the ter- 
race; here reside men high up in the great West-end public offices, 
commissioners and secretaries, anxious to imbue themselves with the 
scent of the rose, and to vivre prés @elle, City magnates, judges of the 
land, and counsel learned in the law. The situation is near to West- 
minster for the lawyers and politicians; and the address has quite 
enough of the true ring about it to make it much sought after by all 
those who go-in for a fashionable neighbourhood. 

A few hours before the events described in the preceding chapters 
took place, a brougham, perfectly appointed, and drawn by a splendid 
horse, came dashing through the fog and driving mist, and pulled up 
before one of the largest houses in St. Barnabas Square. The footman 
jumped from the box, and was running to the door, when, in obedience 
to a sharp voice, he stopped, and the occupant of the vehicle, who had 
descended, crossed the pavement with rapid strides, and opened the door 
with a pass-key. He strode quickly through the hall, up the staircase, 
and into the drawing-room, round which he took a rapid glance. The 
room was empty; the gas was lit, and a fire burned brightly on the 
hearth; while an open piano, covered with music, on the one side of the 
fireplace, and a book turned down with open leaves, showed that the 
occupants had but recently left. The new-comer, finding himself alone, 
walked to the mantelpiece, and leaning his back against it, passed his 
hands rapidly across his forehead; then plunging both of them into his 
pockets, seemed lost in thought. The gaslight showed him to be a man 
of about sixty years of age, tall, wiry, well-proportioned ; his head was 
bald, with a fringe of grayish hair, his forehead broad, his eyes deep-set, 
his mouth thin-lipped and ascetic; he wore two little strips of whisker, 
but his chin was closely shaved. He was dressed in high stiff shirt- 
collars, a blue-silk neckerchief with white dots, in which gleamed a car- 
buncle pin; a gray overcoat, under which was a cut-away riding-coat, 
high waistcoat with onyx buttons, and tight-fitting cord-trousers. This 
was George Brakespere, third Earl Beauport, of whom and of whose 
family it behoves one to speak in detail. 

They were nowt homines, the Brakesperes, though they always claimed 
to be sprung from ancient Norman blood. Only seventy years ago old 
Martin Brakespere was a woolstapler in Uttoxeter; and though highly 
respected for the wealth which he was reported to have amassed, was 
very much jeered at privately, and with bated breath, for keeping an 
apocryphal genealogical tree hanging up in his back-shop, and for in- 
variably boasting, after his second glass of grog at the Greyhound, 
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about his lineage. But when, after old Martin had been some score 
years quietly resting in Uttoxeter churchyard, his son Sir Richard 
Brakespere, who had been successively solicitor and attorney general, 
was raised to the peerage, and took his seat on the woolsack as Baron 
Beauport, Lord High Chancellor of England, the Herald’s College, and 
all the rest of the genealogical authorities, said that the line was tho- 
roughly made out, and received the revival of the ancient title with the 
greatest laudation. A wiry, foxy-headed, thin chip of a lawyer, the 
first Baron Beauport, as knowing as a ferret, and not unlike one in the 
face. He administered the laws of his country very well, and he lent 
some of the money he had inherited from his father to the sovereign 
of his country and the first gentleman in Europe at a very high rate 
of interest, it is said. Rumour reports that he did not get all his money 
back again, taking instead thereof an increase in rank, and dying, at 
an advanced age, as Earl Beauport, succeeded in his title and estates by 
his only son, Theodore Brakespere, by courtesy Viscount Caterham. 

When his father died, Lord Caterham, the second Earl Beauport, was 
nearly fifty years old, a prim little gentleman who loved music and 
wore a wig; a dried-up chip of a little man, who lived in a little house 
in Hans Place with an old servant, a big violoncello, and a special and 
peculiar breed of pug-dogs. To walk out with the pug-dogs in the 
morning, to be carefully dressed and tittivated and buckled and curled 
by the old servant in the afternoon, and either to play the violoncello in 
a Beethoven or Mozart selection with some other old amateur fogies, or 
to be present at a performance of chamber-music, or philharmonics, or 
oratorio-rehearsals in the evening, constituted the sole pleasure of the 
second Earl Beauport’s life. He never married; and at his death, 
some fifteen years after his father, the title and, with the exception - 
of a few legacies to musical charities, the estates passed to his cousin 
George Brakespere, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxon, and then of Lit- 
tle Milman Street, Bedford Row, and the Northern Circuit, briefless 
barrister. 

Just in the very nick of time came the peerage and the estates to 
George Brakespere, for he was surrounded by duns, and over head and 
ears in love. With all his hard work at Oxford, and he had worked 
hard, he had the reputation of being the best bowler at Bullingdon, 
and the hardest rider after hounds; of having the best old port and the 
finest cigars (it was before the days of claret and short pipes), and the 
best old oak furniture, library of books, and before-letter-proofs in the 
University. All these could not be paid for out of an undergraduate’s 
income; and the large remainder of unpaid bills hung round him and 
plagued him heavily long after he had left Oxford and been called to 
the bar. It was horribly up-hill work getting a connection among the 
attorneys; he tried writing for reviews, and succeeded, but earned very 
little money. And then, on circuit, at an assize-ball, he fell in love with 
Gertrude Carrington, a haughty county beauty, only daughter of Sir 
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Joshua Carrington, Chairman of Quarter-Sessions; and that nearly 
finished him altogether. Gertrude Carrington was very haughty, but 
very wilful; she admired the clever face and the bold bearing of the 
young barrister; but in all probability she would have thought no more 
of him, had not the eminent Sir Joshua, who kept his eyes very sharply 
about him, marked the flirtation, and immediately expressed his total 
disapproval of it. That was enough for Gertrude, and she at once went 
in for George Brakespere, heart and soul. She made no objection to 
the starting of a clandestine correspondence, and responded regularly 
and warmly to George’s passionate letters. She gave him two or three 
secret meetings under an old oak in a secluded part of her father’s park,— 
and Homershams was a five hours’ journey from town,—and these assig- 
nations always involved George’s sleeping at an inn, and put him to 
large expense; and when she came up to stay with her cousins in town, 
she let him know all the parties to which they were going, and rendered 
him a thorough mendicant for invitations. When the change of fortune 
came, and George succeeded to the title, Sir Joshua succumbed at once, 
and was too anxious for the match. Had George inherited money only, 
it is probable that from sheer wilfulness Gertrude would have thrown 
him over; but the notion of being a countess, of taking precedence and 
pas of all the neighbouring gentry, had its influence, and they were 
married. ‘Two sons were born to them,—Viscount Caterham and the 
Hon. Lionel Brakespere,—and a daughter, who only survived her birth a 
few weeks. As Earl Beauport, George Brakespere retained the energy 
and activity of mind and body, the love of exercise and field-sports, the 
clear brain and singleness of purpose, which had distinguished him as a 
commoner: but there was a skeleton in his house, whose bony fingers 
touched his heart in his gayest moments, numbed his energies, and 
warped his usefulness; whose dread presence he could not escape from, 
whose chilling influence nor wine, nor work, nor medicine, nor gaiety, 
could palliate. It was ever present in a tangible shape; he knew his 
weakness and wickedness in permitting it to conquer him,—he strove 
against it, but he succumbed; and in the dead watches of the night 
often he lay broad awake bitterly railing against the fate which had 
mingled so bitter an ingredient in his cup of happiness. 

The door swung open and the Countess entered, a woman nearly 
fifty now, but not looking her age by at least eight years. A tall hand- 
some woman, with all the charms of her former beauty mellowed but 
not impaired; the face was more full, but the firm chiselling of the 
nose and lips, the brightness of the eyes, the luxurious dark gloss of the 
hair were there still, As she entered her husband advanced to meet her; 
and as he touched her forehead with his lips, she laid her hand on his, 
and asked, “ What news?” 

He shook his head sadly, and said, “The worst.” . 

“The worst!” she repeated, faintly; “he’s not dead? Beauport, 
you—you would not say it in that way—he’s not dead?” 
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“TI wish to God he were!” said Lord Beauport through his teeth‘ 
**T wish it had pleased God to take him years and years ago! No; he’s 
not dead.” Then throwing himself into a chair, and staring vacantly 
at the fire, he repeated, “I wish to God he were!” 

“ Any thing but that!” said the Countess, with a sense of immense 
relief; “any thing but that! whatever he has done may be atoned for, 
and repented, and—But what has he done? where is he? have you seen 
Mr. Farquhar?” 

“‘T have—and I know all. Gertrude, Lionel is a scoundrel and a 
criminal—no, don’t interrupt me!—I myself have prosecuted and trans- 
ported men for less crimes than he has committed; years ago he would 
have been hanged. He is a forger!” 

“A forger!” 

“He has forged the names of two of his friends—old brother officers; . 
Lord Hinchenbrook is one, and young Latham the other—to bills for 
five thousand pounds. I’ve had the bills in my hands, and seen letters 
from the men denying their signatures to-night, and—” 

“ But Lionel—where is he? in prison?” 

“No; he saw the crash coming, and fled from it. Farquhar showed 
me a blotted letter from him, written from Liverpool, saying in a few 
lines that he had disgraced us all, that he was on the point of sailing 
under a feigned name for Australia, and that we should never see him 
again.” 

“Never see him again! my boy, my own darling boy!” and Lady 
Beauport burst into an agony of tears. 

“ Gertrude,” said her husband, when the first wild storm of grief had 
subsided, “ calm yourself for one instant.” 

He rang the bell, and to the servant answering it, said: 

“Tell Lord Caterham I wish to speak to him, and beg Miss Maurice 
to be good enough to step here.” 

Lady Beauport was about to speak, but the Earl said coldly: 

“T wish it, if you please;” and reiterated his commands to the 
servant, who left the room. “I have fully decided, Gertrude, on the 
step I am about to take. To-morrow those forged bills will be mine. 
I saw young Latham at Farquhar’s, and he said—” Lord Beauport’s 
voice shook here—“ said every thing that was kind and noble; and 
Hinchenbrook has said the same to Farquhar. It—it cannot be 
kept quiet, of course. Every club is probably ringing with it now; 
but they will let me have the bills. And from this moment, Gertrude, 
that boy’s name must never be uttered, save in our prayers—in our 
prayers for his forgiveness and—and repentance—by you, his mother; 
by me, his father,—nor by any one in this house. He is dead to us 
for ever!” 

“ Beauport, for Heaven’s sake—” 

“TI swear it, Gertrude, I swear it! and most solemnly will keep 
the oath. I have sent for Caterham, who must know, of course ; 
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his good sense will approve what I have done; and for Annie, she is 
part of our household now, and must be told. Dead to us all hence- 
forth; dead to us all!” 

He sank into a chair opposite the fire and buried his face in his 
hands, but roused at advancing footsteps. The door opened, and a 
servant entered, pushing before him a library-chair fitted on large 
wheels, in which sat a man of about thirty, of slight spare frame, with 
long arms and thin womanly hands—a delicately-handsome man, with 
a small head, soft gray eyes, and an almost feminine mouth; a man 
whom Nature had intended for an Apollo, whom fortune had marked 
for her sport, blighting his childhood with some mysterious disease for 
which the doctors could find neither name nor cure, sapping his mar- 
row and causing his legs to wither into the shrunken and useless 
members which now hung loosely before him utterly without strength, 
almost without shape, incapable of bearing his weight, and rendering 
him maimed, crippled, blasted for life. This was Viscount Caterham, 
Earl Beauport’s eldest son, and heir to his title and estates. His father 
cast one short, rapid glance at him as he entered, and then turned to 
the person who immediately followed him. 

This was a tall girl of two-and-twenty, of rounded form and winning 
expression. Her features were by no means regular; her eyes were 
brown and sleepy; she had a pert inquisitive nose; and when she smiled 
in her decidedly large mouth gleamed two rows of strong white teeth. 
Her dark-brown hair was simply and precisely arranged; for she had 
but a humble opinion of her own charms, and objected to any appearance 
of coquetry. She was dressed in a tight-fitting black silk, with linen 
collar and cuffs, and her hands and feet were small and perfectly shaped. 
Darling Annie Maurice, orphan daughter of a second cousin of my lord’s, 
transplanted from a suburban curacy to be companion and humble friend 
of my lady, the one bright bit of sunshine and reality in that palace of 
ghastly stucco and sham. Even now as she came in Lord Beauport 
seemed to feel the cheering influence of her presence, and his brow 
relaxed for an instant as he stepped forward and offered his hand; after 
taking which she, with a bow to the Countess, glided round and stood 
by Lord Caterham’s chair. 

Lord Caterham was the first to speak. 

“You sent for us—for Annie and me, sir,” he said in a low tremulous 
voice; “I trust you have no bad news of Lionel.” 

Lady Beauport hid her face in her hands; but the Earl, who had 
resumed his position against the mantelpiece, spoke firmly. 

“T sent for you, Caterham, and for you, Annie, as members of my 
family, to tell you that Lionel Brakespere’s name must never more be 
mentioned in this house. He has disgraced himself, and us through 
him; and though we cannot wipe away that disgrace, we must strive as 
far as possible to blot him out from our memories and our lives. You 
know, both of you,—at least you, Caterham, know well enough,—what 
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that person has been to me—the love I had for him—the—yes, my God, 
the pride I had in him!” 

His voice broke here, and he passed his hand across his eyes, In 
the momentary pause Annie Maurice glanced up at Lord Caterham, 
and marked his face distorted as with pain, and his head reclining on his 
chest. Then, gulping down the knot rising in his throat, the Earl 
continued: 

“ All that is over now; he has left the country, and the chances are 
that we shall never see nor even hear from him again.” A moan from 
the Countess shook his voice for a second, but he proceeded: “It was 
to tell you this that I sent for you. You and I, Caterham, will have 
to enter upon this subject once more to-morrow, when some business 
arrangements have to be made. On all other occasions, recollect, it is 
tabooed. Let his name be blotted out from our memories, and let him 
be as if he had never lived.” 

As Earl Beauport ceased speaking he gathered himself together and 
walked towards the door, never trusting himself to look for an instant 
towards where his wife sat cowering in grief, lest his firmness should 
desert him. Down the stairs he went, until entering his library he 
shut the door behind him, locked it, and throwing himself into his 
chair, leant his head on the desk, and covering it with his hands gave 
way to a passion of sobs which shook his strong frame as though he 
were convulsed. Then rising, he went to the bookcase, and taking 
out a large volume opened it, and turned to the page immediately 
succeeding the cover. It was a big old-fashioned Bible, bound in calf, 
with a hideous ancient woodcut as a frontispiece, representing the Adora- 
tion of the Wise Men; but the page to which Lord Beauport turned, 
yellow with age, was inscribed in various-coloured inks, many dim and 
faded, with the names of the old Brakespere family, and the dates of 
their births, marriages, and deaths. Old Martin Brakespere’s headed 
the list; then came his son’s, with “created Baron Beauport” in the 
lawyer’s own skimpy little hand, in which also was entered the name 
of the musical-amateur peer, his son; then came George Brakespere’s 
bold entry of his own name and his wife’s, and of the names of their two 
sons. Over the last entry Lord Beauport paused for a few minutes, 
glaring at it with eyes which did not see it, but which had before them 
a chubby child, a bright handsome Eton boy, a dashing guardsman, a 
“ swell” loved and petted by all, a fugitive skulking in an assumed name 
in the cabin of a sea-tossed ship; then he took up a pen and ran it 
through the entry backwards and forwards until the name was completely 
blotted out; and then he fell again into his train of thought. The 
family dinner-hour was long since past; the table was laid, all was 
ready, and the French cook and the grave butler were in despair; but 
Lord Beauport still sat alone in his library with old Martin Brakespere’s 
Bible open before him. 
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CHAPTER IY. 
ON THE DOOR-STEP, 


Ir is cheap philosophy to moralise on the importance of events led 
up to by the merest trifles; but the subject comes so frequently before 
us as to furnish innumerable pegs whereon the week-day preacher may 
hang up his little garland of reflections, his little wreath of homely 
truisms. If Ned Waldron had not been crossing into the Park at the 
exact moment when the shortsighted Godalming banker was knocked 
down by the hansom at the Corner, he would have still been enjoying 
eighty pounds a-year as a temporary extra-clerk at Whitehall instead of 
groaning over the villanous extortion of the malt-tax, as a landed pro- 
prietor of some thousands of inherited acres. If Dr. Weston’s red-lamp 
over the surgery-door had been blown out when the servant rushed off 
for medical advice for Master Percy Buckmaster’s earache, the eminent 
apothecary would never have had the chance of which he so skilfully 
availed himself—of paying dutiful attention to Mrs. Buckmaster, and 
finally stepping into the shoes of her late husband, the wealthy Indian 
indigo-planter. 

If Geoffrey Ludlow, dashing impetuously onward in his career, had 
not heard that long low heart-breaking moan, he might have gone on 
leading his easy, shiftless, drifting life, with no break greater than the 
excitement consequent on the sale of a picture or the accomplishment of 
a resolution. But he did hear it, and, rare thing in him, acting at once 
on his first impulse, he dropped on his knees just in time to catch the 
fainting form in his outstretched arms. That same instant he would 
have shrunk back if he could; but it was too late; that same instant 
there came across him a horrible feeling of the ludicrousness of his 
position: there at midnight in a London thoroughfare holding in his 
arms—what? a drunken tramp, perhaps; a vagrant well known to the 
Mendicity Society; a gin-soddened street-walker, who might requite his 
good Samaritanism with a leer and a laugh, or an oath and a blow. And 
yet the groan seemed to come from the lowest depths of a wrung and 
suffering heart; and the appearance—no, there could be no mistake 
about that. That thin, almost emaciated, figure; those pinched fea- 
tures; drawn, haggard, colourless cheeks; that brow, half hidden by 
the thick, damp, matted hair, yet in its deep lines and indentations 
revealing the bitter workings of the mind; the small thin bony hands 
now hanging flaccid and motionless—all these, if there were any thing 
real in this life, surely seemed to be outward semblances such as mere 
imposters could not have readily brought forward in the way of trade. 

Not one of them was lost on Geoffrey Ludlow, who, leaning over 
the prostrate figure, narrowly scanned its every feature, bent his face 
towards the mouth, placed his hands on the heart, and then, tho- 
roughly alarmed, looked round and called for aid. Perhaps his excite- 
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ment had something to do with it, but Geoff’s voice fell flat and 
limp on the thick damp air, and there was no response, though he 
shouted again and again. But-presently the door whence he had issued 
opened widely, and in the midst of a gush of tobacco-smoke a man came 
out, humming a song, twirling a stick, and striding down the street. 
Again Geoffrey Ludlow shouted, and this time with success, for the new- 
comer stopped suddenly, took his pipe from his mouth, and turning his 
head towards the spot whence he imagined the voice proceeded, he 
called out, simply but earnestly, “ Hallo there! what’s the row?” 

Ludlow recognised the speaker at once. It was Charley Potts, and 
Geoffrey hailed him by name. 

“ All right !” said Charley in return. ‘“ You've picked up my name 
fast enough, my pippin; but that don’t go far. Better known than 
trusted is your obedient servant,C. P. Hallo, Geoff, old man, is it you? 
Why, what the deuce have you got there? an ’omeless poor, that won’t 
move on, or a By George, Geoff, this is a bad case!” He had 
leant over the girl’s prostrate body, and had rapidly felt her pulse and 
listened at her heart. “This woman’s dying of inanition and prostra- 
tion. I know it, for I was in the red-bottle and plaster-of-Paris-horse 
line before I went in for Art. She must be looked to at once, ‘or she’ll 
slip off the hooks while we’re standing by her. You hold on here, old 
man, while I run back and fetch the brandy out of Dabb’s rcom; I 
know where he keeps it. Chafe her hands, will you, Geoff? I sha’n’t be 
a second.” 

Charley Potts rushed off, and left Geoffrey still kneeling by the 
girl’s side. In obedience to his friend’s instructions, he began mechani- 
cally to chafe her thin worn hands; but as he rubbed his own over them 
to and fro, to and fro, he peered into her face, and wondered dreamily 
what kind of eyes were hidden behind the dropped lids, and what was 
the colour of the hair hanging in dank thick masses over the pallid 
brow. Even now there began to spring in his mind a feeling of wonder 
not unmixed with alarm, as to what would be thought of him, were he 
discovered in his then position; whether his motives would be rightly 
construed; whether he were not acting somewhat indiscreetly in so far 
committing himself: for Geoffrey Ludlow had been brought up in the 
strict school of dire respectability, where a lively terror of rendering 
yourself liable to Mrs. Grundy’s remarks is amongst the doctrines most 
religiously inculcated. But a glance at the form before him gave him 
fresh assurance; and when Charley Potts returned he found his friend 
rubbing away with all his energy. 

“Here it is,” said Charley; “ Dabb’s particular. I know it’s first- 
rate, for Dabb only keeps it medicinally, taking Sir Felix Booth Bart. 
as his ordinary tipple. I know this water-of-life-of-cognac of old, sir, 
and always have internal qualms of conscience when I go to see Dabb, 
which will not be allayed until I have had what Caniche calls a suspi- 
cion. Hold her head for a second, Geoff, while I put the flask to her 
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mouth. There! Once more, Geoff. Ah! I thought so. Her pulse 
is moving now, old fellow, and she’ll rouse in a bit; but it was very 
nearly a case of Walker.” 

“ Look at her eyes—they’re unclosing.” 

“ Not much wonder in that, is there, my boy ? though it is odd, 
perhaps. A glass of brandy has made many people shut their eyes 
before now; but as to opening them—Hallo! steady there!” 

He said this as the girl, her eyes glaring straight before her, 
attempted to raise herself into an erect position, but after a faint 
strugele dropped back, exclaiming feebly: 

“T cannot, I cannot.” 

“Of course you can’t, my dear,” said Charley Potts, not unkindly; 
“of course you can’t. You mustn’t think of attempting it either. I 
say, Geoff,”’—(this was said in a lower tone)—“ look out for the police- 
man when he comes round, and give him a hail. Our young friend 
here must be looked after at once, and he’d better take her in a cab 
to the workhouse.” 

As he said the last words, Geoffrey Ludlow felt the girl’s hand which 
he held thrill between his, and, bending down, thought he saw her lips 
move. 

“ What’s the matter?” said Charley Potts. 

“It’s very strange,” replied Geoffrey; “I could swear I heard her 
say ‘Not there!’ and yet—” 

“ Likely enough! been there before, and knows the treatment. How- 
ever, we must get her off at once, or she’ll go to grief; so let us—” 

“ Look here, Charley: I don’t like the notion of this woman’s going 
to a workhouse, specially as she seems to—object, eh? Couldn’t we— 
isn’t there any one where we could—where she could lodge for a night 
or two, until—the doctor, you know—one might see? Confound it all, 
Charley, you know I never can explain exactly; can’t you help me, eh?” 

“ What a stammering old idiot it is!” said Charley Potts, laughing. 
“Yes, I see what you mean—there’s Flexor’s wife lives close by, in 
Little Flotsam Street,—keeps a lodging-house. If she’s not full, this 
young party can go in there. She’s all right now so far as stepping 
it is concerned, but she'll want a deal of looking after yet. Oh, by 
Jove! I left Rollit in at the Titians, the army-doctor, you know, 
who sketches so well. — get her into Flexor’s, and I'll fetch Rollit 
to look at her. Easy now! Up!” 

They raised her to her feet, and, half-supported, half-carried her 
round the church and across the broad road, and down a little bystreet 
on the other side. There Charley Potts stopped at a door, and knocking 
at it, was soon confronted by a buxom middle-aged woman, who started 
with surprise at seeing the group. 

“Lor, Mr. Potts! what can have brought you ’ere, sir? Flexor’s 
not come in, sir, yet—at them nasty Titiums, he is, and joy go with 
him. If you’re wanting him, sir, you’d better—” 
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“No, Mrs. Flexor, we don’t want your husband just now. Here’s 
Mr. Ludlow, who—” 

“Lord, and so it is! but seeing nothing but the nape of your neck, 
sir, I did not recognise—” 

“ All right, Mrs. Flexor,” said Geoffrey; “we want to know if your 
house is full. If not, here is a poor woman for whom we—at least Mr. 
Potts—and I myself, for the matter of that—” 

“Stuttering again, Geoff! What stuff! Here, Mrs. Flexor, we 
want a room for this young woman to sleep in; and just help us in with 
her at once into your parlour, will you? and let us put her down there 
while I run round for the doctor.” 

It is probable that Mrs. Flexor might have raised objections to this 
proposition; but Charley Potts was a favourite with her, and Geoffrey 
Ludlow was a certain source of income to her husband; so she stepped 
back while the men caught up their burden, who all this time had 
been resting, half-fainting, on Geoffrey’s shoulder, and carried her into 
the parlour. Here they placed her in a big, frayed, ragged easy-chair, 
with all its cushion-stuffing gone, and palpable bits of shaggy wool 
peering through its arms and back; and after dragging this in front of 
the expiring fire, and bidding Mrs. Flexor at once prepare some hot 
gruel, Charley Potts rushed away to catch Dr. Rollit. 

And now Geoffrey Ludlow, left to himself once more (for the girl was 
lying back in the chair, still with unclosing eyes, and had apparently 
relapsed into a state of stupor), began turning the events of the past hour 
in his mind, and wondering very much at the position in which he found 
himself. Here he was, in a room in a house which he had never before 
entered, shut up with a girl of whose name or condition he was yet 
entirely ignorant, of whose very existence he had only just known; he, 
who had always shirked any thing which afforded the smallest chance 
of adventure, was actually taking part in a romance. And yet—non- 
sense! here was a starving wanderer, whom he and his friend had res- 
cued from the streets; an ordinary every-day case, familiar in a thousand 
phases to the relieving-officers and the poor-law guardians, who, after 
her certain allowance of warmth and food and physic, would start off 
to go—no matter where, and do—no matter what. And yet he cer- 
tainly had not been deceived in thinking of her faint protest when 
Charley proposed tg send her to the workhouse. She had spoken then; 
and though the words were so few and the tone so low, there was some- 
thing in the latter which suggested education and refinement. Her 
hands too, her poor thin hands, were long and well-shaped, with taper- 
ing fingers and filbert-nails, and bore no traces of hard work; and her 
face—ah, he should be better able to see her face now! 

He turned, and taking the flaring candle from the table, held it 
above her head. Her eyes were still closed; but as he moved, they 
opened wide, and fixed themselves on him. Such large deep-violet eyes, 
with long sweeping lashes! such a long, solemn, steadfast gaze, in which 
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his own eyes were caught fast, and remained motionless. Then on to 
his hand, leaning on the arm of the chair, came the cold clammy pres- 
sure of feeble fingers; and in his ear, bent and listening, as he saw a 
fluttering motion of her lips, murmured very feebly the words, “ Bless 
you !—saved me!” twice repeated. As her breath fanned his cheek, 
Geoffrey Ludlow’s heart beat fast and audibly, his hand shook beneath 
the light touch of the lithe fingers; but the next instant the eyelids 
dropped, the touch relaxed, and a tremulousness seized on the ashy lips. 
Geoffrey glanced at her for an instant, and was rushing in alarm to the 
door, when it opened, and Charley Potts entered, followed by a tall 
grave man, in a long black beard, whom Potts introduced as Dr. Rollit. 

“You're just in time,” said Geoffrey; “I was just going to call 
for help. She—” 

“Pardon me, please,” said the doctor, calmly pushing him on one 
side. “Permit me to—ah!” he continued, after a glance—‘I must 
trouble you to leave the room, Potts, please, and take your friend with 
you. And just send the woman of the house to me, will you? There 
is a woman, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes; there is a woman, of course.—Here, Mrs. Flexor, just 
step up, will you ?—Now, Geoff, what are you staring at, man? Do you 
think the doctor’s going to eat the girl? Come on, old fellow; we'll sit 
on the kitchen-stairs, and catch blackbeetles to pass the time. Come on!” 

Geoff roused at his friend’s touch, and went with him, but in a 
dreamy sullen manner. When they got into the passage, he remained 
with outstretched ear, listening eagerly; and when Charley spoke, he 
savagely bade him hold his tongue. Mr. Potts was so utterly aston- 
ished at this conduct, that he continued staring and motionless, and 
merely gave vent to his feelings in one short low whistle. When the 
door was opened, Geoffrey Ludlow strode down the passage at once, and 
confronting the doctor, asked him what news. Dr. Rollit looked his 
questioner steadily in the eyes for a moment; and when he spoke his 
tone was softer, his manner less abrupt than before. ‘“ There is no spe- 
cial danger, Mr. Ludlow,” said he; “though the girl has had a narrow 
escape. She has been fighting with cold and want of proper nourish- 
ment for days, so far as I can tell.” 

“Did she say so ?” 

“She said nothing; she has not spoken a word.” Dr. Rollit did 
not fail to notice that here Geoffrey Ludlow gave 4 sigh of relief. “1 
but judge from her appearance and symptoms. I have told this good 
person what to do; and I will look round early in the morning. I live 
close by. Now, good-night.” 

“You are sure as to the absence of danger?” 

“ Certain.” 

“Good-night; a thousand thanks !—Mrs. Flexor, mind that your 
patient has every thing wanted, and that I scttle with you.—Now, 
Charley, come; what are you waiting for?” 
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“ Eh?” said Charley. “ Well, I thought that, after this little excite- 
ment, perhaps a glass out of that black bottle which I know Mrs. 
Flexor keeps on the second shelf in the right-hand cupboard—” 

“Get along with you, Mr. Potts!” said Mrs. Flexor, grinning. 

“You know you do, Mrs. F.—a glass of that might cheer and not 
inebriate-—What do you say, Geoff ?” 

“Tsay no! You've had quite enough; and all Mrs. Flexor’s atten- 
tion is required elsewhere.—Good-night, Mrs. Flexor; and”—by this 
time they were in the street—“ good-night, Charley.” 

Mr. Potts, engaged in extracting a short-pipe from the breast-pocket 


of his pea-jacket, looked up with an abstracted air, and said, “I beg 
your pardon.” 


* Good-night, Charley.” 

“Oh, certainly, if you wish it. Good-night, Geoffrey Ludlow, 
Esquire; and permit me to add, Hey no nonny! Not a very lucid 
remark, perhaps, but one which exactly illustrates my state of mind.” 
And Charley Potts filled his pipe, lit it, and remained leaning against 
the wall, and smoking with much deliberation until his friend was out 
of sight. 

Geoffrey Ludlow strode down the street, the pavement ringing 
under his firm tread, his head erect, his step elastic, his whole bearing 
sensibly different even to himself. As he swung along he tried to ex- 
amine himself as to what was the cause of his sudden light-heartedness; 
and at first he ascribed it to the sale of his picture, and to the warm 
promises of support he had received at the hands of Mr. Stompff. But 
these, though a few hours since they had really afforded him the greatest 
delight, now paled before the transient glance of two deep-violet eyes, 
and the scarcely-heard murmur of a feeble voice. “‘ Bless you!—saved 
me!’ that’s what she said!” exclaimed Geoff, halting for a second and 
reflecting. “And then the touch of her hand, and the—ah! Charley 
was right! Hey no nonny is the only language for such an ass as I’m 
making of myself.” So home through the quiet streets, and into his 
studio, thinking he would smoke one quiet pipe before turning in. 
There, restlessness, inability to settle to any thing, mad desire to sketch 
a certain face with large eyes, a certain fragile helpless figure, now 
prostrate, now half-reclining on a bit of manly shoulder; a carrying- 
out of this desire with a bit of crayon on the studio-wall, several at- 
tempts, constant failure, and consequent disgust. <A feeling that ought 
to have been pleasure, and yet had a strong tinge of pain at his heart, 
and a constant ringing of one phrase, “ Bless you!—saved me!” in his 
ears. So to bed; where he dreamt he saw his name, Geoffrey Ludlow, 
in big black letters at the bottom of a gold frame, the picture in which 
was Keats’s “ Lamia;” and lo! the Lamia had the deep-violet eyes of 
the wanderer in the streets. 
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Gossip on Smock-Srocks. 





THAT old-fashioned style of country dress, the white smock-frock, with 
the continuation of drab-coloured buskins, is very fast dying out; and 
when we do catch sight of it occasionally, we think it rather a notable 
sign of rural simplicity. 

Even the shepherds and wagoners, in districts far removed from the 
smoke of manufactories and urban conventionalities, do not seem to 
preserve their old affection for the snowy frock they formerly delighted 
to assume on a Sunday morning, and strove with praiseworthy pains to 
keep clear from stable-yard contagion, while they performed the lighter 
duties of the day of rest. When we do see a veteran of the plough or 
other rustic swain going along to his labour, or “plodding his weary 
way” homeward when his task is done, we may almost look for him to 
make his “ obadience” (or politest bow) in the old-fashioned style, that 
is, by bending slowly and stroking his short-cropped hair straight down 
his forehead; and if we stop and talk with him of the good old times, 
he is sure to revert to the days when he was in “ sarvice,” commenting 
rather severely on the degeneracy of the youth of the present age. 

Perhaps it may not be altogether uninteresting if we summon before 
us a few of these old smock-frocked worthies; for in years gone by we 
were on terms of close intimacy, and I may almost say friendship, with 
several who may serve as special representatives of the class to which 
they belong. These pictures will be drawn from the agricultural dis- 
tricts of our midland counties; and I mention the fact because I know 
from experience that the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the British yeoman 
and the sturdy hind varies very considerably, if you go but the breadth 
of one or two counties, east, west, north, or south. 

Let John the wagoner step forward. The most remarkable feature 
in John’s physiognomy was the prominence of his cheek-bones ; and 
when I think of his face only, their peculiar development rather mars 
my retrospective view of his whole countenance, by claiming all my 
attention. He used to move about in his ordinary gait much as though 
he was plodding with clay-laden boots across a heavy piece of newly- 
ploughed ground; and his shoulders worked up and down as though 
they were the chief seat of his locomotive power. My recollection will 
not present to me any picture of John in a hurry. Whether he was 
deliberately lifting up the skirts of his smock-frock, to get at the old- 
fashioned lump of watch-work in his fob, to see if it was time to be out 
again with his three horses, or fumbling in intricate passages of his 
nether garments for the key of his corn-coffer, he seemed equally grave 
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and deliberate. He was one of those steady-going, unambitious cha- 
racters, the greater part of whose pleasure is centred in their daily em- 
ployment, and who do not seem to make any pursuit of pleasure, but 
nevertheless take what falls in their way with a quiescible sort of enjoy- 
ment which many others fail to realise. It was quite a treat to see this 
man enjoy a quiet lounge about the homestead, after his horses had been 
“supped-up,” on a fine summer’s evening; or, better still, on a Sunday 
morning, after he had taken his horses to the pool, and got them into 
their stalls again with some little trouble, because they knew it was a 
holiday, and preferred sportively kicking up their heels in the fold-yard 
to being tied up to the manger. At such a time he would give himself 
up to the quiet enjoyment of a leisurely stroll, and, proceeding through 
the rick-yard in company with the farm-bailiff or any one else who might 
have been loitering about, they would with philosophical deliberation 
move slowly from field to field, leaning in turn over each gate, and 
passing grave judgment on the quantity and quality of the sweet young 
clover or the waving corn. 

Another wagoner, named William, was a man of a very different 
stamp to John. There was a rude kind of jocularity about him, and a 
spice of dry humour in his manner, which made his conversation rather 
interesting, though the man himself was not much beloved. 

He was not particularly correct in principle, and did not mind 
working his horses severely when away from the farm, if he could 
thereby gain a jug of beer or a slight pecuniary fee by any clandestine 
job of work he could slyly perform with his horses for any one mean 
enough to employ him. While rubbing down his horses in the evening 
he would interlard his conversation with strange stories, jerked from 
his lips between the blowing and fizzing attending most kinds of ostlery 
work. These would be illustrated by grimaces of a wondrous character, 
and seasoned with stable slang, till they were as pungent as the am- 
monia itself which so aromatically exhaled while the sweeping of the 
round knobbly pavement of the stable was going on. If there was any 
complaint as to the amount of the wages, or the time the men worked, 
old Billy’s tongue was sure to be called for in aid of their rights; or, as 
it sometimes happened, to attempt to justify needless cause of murmur 
and discontent. After he had been drawing coal to the house, or doing 
any other work for which a jug of beer was allowed, Billy would be 
sure to tell us youngsters something wonderful, as an interlude to the 
noisy smacking of his lips over the nectareous draught. 

I should not like to guarantee for the correct rendering of his narra- 
tives, it being considered that a rather heavy percentage must be taken 
from all his tales before the facts of the case could be arrived at. 

He had a particular aversion to persons about whose conversation 
there was an unction of pretended sanctity; and many of his anecdotes 
turned on the discomfiture of such characters, when their cloak of dis- 
simulation was torn away, and the hypocritical villain was exposed in 
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all his naked deformity. Billy was a bit of a coward, notwithstanding 
his jokes against the weakness of others and his swaggering talk; for 
I well remember when one of his horses had to be killed, through some 
sad accident having happened to it partly through his carelessness, he 
had not the courage to face the other men and his master that evening, 
but slyly turned his remaining horse into the pasture without coming to 
the stable at all, and carried his gearing ignominiously to his own cottage. 

Though [am professedly speaking of smock-frocks and their owners, 
I must not omit to mention Billy’s wife Betty, who was the best washer- 
woman in the district, and, between ourselves, was worth at least half-a- 
dozen Billies for sturdy honesty and genuine goodness of heart. Wasn’t 
she a buxom dame? and, standing at her washing-tub, with a brick 
under each foot to elevate her from the damp floor and bring her short 
figure to the proper level for bending over her work, she looked fit to 
be taken as the representative of her class. What thick jolly red arms 
were then displayed! and how the fulness ofher bosom looked as though 
it could not brook the restraint of stays, strings, and cotton gown, but 
meant to burst into a full display of all its charms. She could defend 
herself with her tongue if she was put wpon by any gossipping matron 
with hard or unkind words; and few of those knowing her prowess at 
work, and her heavy muscular development, would have liked to tan- 
talise her beyond ordinary endurance. 

To watch her wringing the clothes out, after a long day’s wash, one 
would think she could wring any ordinary mortal’s neck off without 
putting herself about much, and that it would be far better to behave 
civilly to any one endued with such strapping arms and wiry sinews. 
But Betty was very gentle to children; and it spoke well of her good- 
ness of heart that a foster-child of hers, when grown to man’s estate, 
and come into the property he was left heir to, never saw her or her old 
man without bestowing a very liberal gratuity upon them; and as chil- 
dren’s memory rarely fails in such matters, I think he never would have 
done this if they had munched him when a little one. 

I must stop now, mentally listening to the ponderous thumps of 
Betty dollying clothes; and turn to other veterans of the plough and 
flail. A short distance from our old home lay a small farm-holding of 
barely twenty acres, yet having a snug little barn, stable, and cow-house 
close to the cottage where the old yeoman lived. Oliver was far gone 
in years, and badly shaken by rheumatism, before I made his acquaint- 
ance. When he had had a worse attack than usual of his old enemy, 
he walked about with two sticks, and could make but a sorry go of it 
even with their assistance. I can see him now, as he used to come 
hobbling up the narrow lane that led from his homestead, and past 
our fold-yard, into the more public lane beyond. If there was any one 
in the barn, Oliver was sure to stay and gossip a bit, for his lungs were 
little better than his legs, and he could not wend his way far without 
stopping to take breath, and ease his feeble limbs. 
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Oliver’s right-hand man, Thomas, was a noteworthy character. He 
was one of those men whose age it is difficult to guess, looking as 
though he never had been young, and might now be any where between 
fifty and eighty. That his best days were over, it was a very easy thing 
to see, though perhaps you were inclined to doubt whether there ever 
had been any dest in the case. To watch his motion when moving 
slowly from place to place, you might perchance think that, like Icha- 
bod Crane, he walked with just the same gait a good hundred years 
ago, and that he was likely to undergo but small change during the 
next century. He was a long man, with a slight stoop in the back to- 
wards the shoulders; and as his feet, cumbered with ponderous boots, 
which had never become acquainted with Day-and-Martin, came to the 
ground with weary and monotonous tread, his head pitched forward a 
little, as though it overbalanced him, and was quite a burden for him 
to carry. You rarely saw him turn a glance to the right or left of his 
path, as though the one motion forward exhausted all his energies, and 
there was no vitality to waste in turning and looking about him. His 
pleasures mentally and physically were but few, and those rather of a 
passive than an active kind. 

Seated on a log of fallen timber, or against the ditch-bank, with his 
pipe in his mouth, it seemed a somnolent sort of luxury to him to enjoy 
the quiescence of the labourer’s rest. 

At such times he rarely spoke to any companion with whom he may 
have been working; but, with eyes half-closed, and chin poked out, 
puffed solemnly at his pipe, at much the same rate as the village sexton 
tolls the funeral bell. 

Thomas has long since lain in the churchyard, and I rather think 
his master Oliver, by now, must have joined him. My last look at poor 
old Oliver was under very sad circumstances, for they were going to 
remove him from the old spot he had inhabited so long, and take him 
where I know not—it may be to the last dreaded asylum for the aged 
poor, the parish workhouse. Strangers had been taking care of him for 
some time, and his furniture had dwindled away bit by bit till there 
was not enough left to pay for a distress-warrant, and so they were hud- 
dling his “ bits of sticks” into a donkey-cart, for the inmates with whom 
he lived were afraid lest the police should turn them out of doors, and 
they hasted to go. Poor old Oliver stood a few steps away from the 
door, whose threshold he had trodden so many times, and, leaning upon 
two sticks, watched while the ruin of his once cheerful home was dis- 
mantled; and his gray head nodded paralytically, while his eye wandered 
about almost with a look of childish fear, as though he was afraid of 
being beaten for something he had done amiss. Oh how different did 
the place look some five-and-twenty years ago, when I was sent down to 
the cottage on some housekeeping errand, and the very prettiest flowers 
(for which their garden was famous) were culled for me to carry home, 
and the handsomest couple of bantams were caught, after a good deal 
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of clamorous opposition on the part of the saucy little birds, and given 
into my most careful custody to convey home as a gracious present! 

Thinking of these old times, it was hard to look the now really aged 
Oliver in the face; for the contrast between present indigence and past 
prosperity, present impotence and past hearty vigour, was too painful 
to witness without sad reflections on worldly wealth and human frailty. 

In these go-a-head days of steam and electricity it is quite refreshing 
to meet with a farmer of the olden school, who delights to go about in 
the almost obsolete costume of the time of George III. Going up to the 
cattle-show this Christmas, we were very fortunate in being favoured with 
the company of one of these hearty old bucks during a ride of several 
hours. In face and figure he was a veritable John Bull, and in dress 
he had attained as near as possible the very summit of perfection. To 
begin with his drab top-coat, which he apparently set no small store 
by, and which he owned with pride to have had in his possession and 
worn pretty frequently for seven-and-thirty years. This seemed a long 
while, but one glance at the garment itself told you, unmistakably, that 
it was a veritable piece of antiquity. The almost napless velvet collar, 
the broad flaps over the breast, the voluminous skirts, the peculiar 
mechanism of the cuffs, the immense bone buttons, and the position of 
the profoundly deep pockets—all bespoke an age above the common. 
Studying the garment too in its entirety, there was a stand-up assertion 
of dignity about the cut of it, and you felt morally certain that it would 
take two at least to put it on. The wearer would evidently feel its 
weight and importance, and be under no misgivings—such as you may 
suffer in the case of modern gossamer paletots—as to whether he had it 
on or not. Besides all this, there was a degree of nationality about it, 
for you would never for a moment indulge the thought that such a 
garment would fit any Frenchman living. Proper continuations to this 
sublime overcoat were not wanting; for the pair of gloves, which made a 
praiseworthy but fallacious attempt to cover his hands, were of the true 
picturesque genus. They, too, may have been thirty-seven years old, 
for dilapidation was more visible in them than in the larger garment; 
indeed the thumb of one hand and several fingers of the other seemed 
determined, on their own responsibility, to get out and look for better 
lodgings. Dogskin their colour betokened, but one could not be sure 
of their original quality, for any other skin would have been done brown 
by such hard usage. Underneath his greatcoat he wore a green cut- 
away jacket with brass buttons, such as may be often seen in the hunt- 
ing-field; and his warm vest was of broad plaid, and looked comfortably 
bucolical. His stout lower limbs were well cased in corded breeches 
and rusty-looking but serviceable leather leggings, which seemed as 
though they could defy any reasonable amount of dirt and wet. The 
beaver that surmounted all was of that low-crowned description so beloved 
in olden days by coachmen who drove the mail; and it had a length of 
nap and breadth of brim which were quite equal to the occasion. 
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Such was our jolly companion up to the cattle-show; and though, 
according to modern ideas, his external appearance was rather grotesque, 
there was a kindly heart under it all; and the deferential manner in 
which he ever and anon appealed to an elderly lady who sat near him, 
showed that he was not given to be opinionated at home, but rather 
inclined to take things easy, so that he was well catered for. 

He talked of farming operations, and seemed fond of shooting, by 
the cordial manner in which he spoke of having put up one or two 
woodcocks lately on his little holding, and tried in vain to get a good 
shot at them. 

I saw this bucolical veteran on the platform when, with others, we 
were waiting for our train to come up to carry us back into the heart 
of fair Salopia; and I thought how he would want his pipe and jug 
of nut-brown ale a long while before he reached his own fireside. His 
acquaintance with trains was not very extended. By the way, he men- 
tioned an incident, which had almost been an accident, that befel him 
not long ago. He had been driving out, he said, one evening, and stayed 
so long that he thought all the trains for that day were gone by; and 
then he ventured over the level crossing leading towards home; when, 
“just as we'den got the ould mare and the trap right through the gate, 
the THING come whizzing by like a shot, an’ the fire fled, an’ we wan 
only just clier on it, by Jove!” 

A cattle-show is not a bad place to get a peep at such old smock- 
frocked worthies as do not often take a trip to town. Perhaps, too, 
neighbour Greaves has got a prize-ox among the Herefords; or a huge 
pig, of an indefinite number of scores weight, has been sent from his 
own yard to try his luck among other swinish leviathans; and there is a 
little personal excitement, to make the show’still more interesting. How 
some of the shepherds at these Christmas shows may be seen leaning 
over the hurdles, petting and fondling a darling pen of plump wethers 
that have taken first prize! They seem as if they really loved them, 
some; and I daresay taking such especial care of a few animals chosen 
from a large flock to compete for the premium, and so assiduously pre- 
serving them from harm, and coaxing them in every possible way to 
persuade them to get still plumper and fatter, does make the keeper of 
these precious animals cherish quite a pastoral affection for them. And 
when they hear them eulogised, and see the nobility, and sometimes 
even Royalty itself, pausing to admire them again and again, they do 
not grudge all the fondling care they have bestowed upon them; but, 
taking part of the merit to themselves, listen to the praises lavished 
upon them by peers and peasants as given to their own handiwork, and 
feel complacently rewarded. 

Now come and see our old friend Grainger; for he is one of the few 
old-fashioned ones remaining, and will not sit many more times for his 
picture, as he is upwards of threescore years and ten, and begins to be 
very fond of his knotty stick, without which you cannot persuade him to 
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go even across the fold-yard to look at his pigs. His breeches and bus- 
kins speak of the old school. No modern polished overalls for him; no 
turn-down collars for him; no peg-top trousers for him; no leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeves for him. He would scorn to wear such effeminate gear, and 
boasts that his clothes have been made in just the same style for the 
last fifty years or more. When about home he often wears his smock- 
frock over his waistcoat, instead of the old-fashioned shooting-jacket 
with big pockets which he sticks to at other times; for he says it is 
cooler in summer, and keeps out more dust and dirt than any thing 
else, when his men are threshing or winnowing or spreading lime, and 
he is pottering about among them. The crow has put his foot in the 
corner of his eye; but there is a genuine twinkle of humour in that gray 
member turned towards us, which tells that he does not mean to give in 
yet, or let many of the young bumptious farmers get over him in a deal, 
or leave him in the lurch at seed-time or harvest-home. Just try and 
get half-a-crown a-head off those store-pigs he is calling your attention 
to by stating their price, and then you will be fit to begin pig-jobbing 
on your own account! The farm he. worked had a stiff clayey soil; and 
he sometimes was heard to boast he could do more, whistling a tune, 
with his hands in his pockets, than some of his neighbours did with their 
three-horse team, which he said—as he looked at them toiling heavily, 
and moving their heads up and down after the fashion of an engine- 
beam—in certain rainy seasons only tempered that sort of soil into good 
brick-kiln stuff, but in no way forwarded it for the reception of seed. 
In draining well, and cleaning the ground, he was not a whit behind a 
disciple of Mechi; and I don’t know if his balance-sheet, made out cor- 
rectly, would not have shown a better proportionate average of profits 
than that of the great London barber. The last time I saw him he 
appeared to show more signs of old age creeping over him than I had 
ever observed before, and, from having lost nearly all his front-teeth, he 
seemed to mumble his words; and there was a twitching of his features 
which did not augur well for a much longer life. He was very close- 
fisted, and, I must say, was fonder of proffering his hospitality when away 
from home, than of liberally entertaining his guests when they did hap- 
pen to call upon him. Perhaps I may, without any compunctions of 
conscience, relate a trick a lady-friend played upon him some years ago. 
She was related to him by marriage, and having been invited to the 
farm many times, at last she took a friend with her and went. They 
found the old couple at home; but when they discovered they were going 
to stay dinner, some excuse was invented for taking them away to the 
nearest town, and leaving the lady and her friend at the farm to shift 
for themselves, with the option of returning the way they came. To 
appear liberal, the old fellow told them they might have any thing to 
eat and drink there was in the house, and so left them. But the lady 
was Yorkshire too, and, as soon as they were out of sight, set to work 
catering for a good dinner. A couple of fowls were hanging in the 
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pantry; so the lady, having assumed the apron of the little maid left in 
charge, quickly had one ready for the spit; and getting some nice slices 
of ham from the bacon-cratch, there were soon preparations made for a 
savoury roast. There was splendid fruit in the garden; and the second 
course of gooseberry-pudding was soon boiling side by side with peas 
and potatoes over the kitchen-fire, which was piled up higher than ordi- 
nary. Cream in the dairy and beer in the cellar were not wanting to 
complete the repast: and when the stingy old man and his wife returned 
late in the evening, they found that their unwelcome visitors had made 
a splendiferous dinner, and gone on their way rejoicing. 

The country-fairs, where, on certain great hiring-days, we used 
to see such a grand array of bleached smock-frocks, are getting now 
almost obsolete; and where these fairs are yet held, they are more 
resorted to by the rural lads and lasses as places of pleasure than the 
locality where they shall probably be engaged by a fresh master or 
mistress for the term of twelve months. Now that ploughing, reaping, 
threshing, and grinding are so often done on a modern farm by steam 
machinery, a man does not want a long petticoat-looking garment to be 
getting entangled among the cranks and spindles; and I should not be 
surprised if, a century hence, the smock-frock would not be preserved as 
a curiosity along with the threshing-flail and the big wooden plough. 

There is some sort of affinity between the smock-frock of the farm- 
labourer and the flannel-shirt of the collier or miner, only the latter is 
scarcely ever worn at work, but is used as an overcoat in going to 
and returning from the pit. The short blouse that mechanics often 
wear is a very different garment, and even that is frequently gathered- 
in by a running string just below the waist, to prevent its catching 
in among the machinery, or otherwise inconveniencing the wearer. 

Fresh occupations may be seen to introduce a new style of dress, 
which soon gets in a measure fashionable, and is affected by nearly all 
following the same calling. Look at the locomotive engine-drivers : 
their dress seems to be a threefold combination of that worn by the 
iron-fitter, the pilot, and the dustman. A blacksmith without his lea- 
thern apron, a carpenter without his paper-cap, and a mason without 
the slit in his trousers for his “ two-foot” rule, would hardly be recog- 
nised for the craftsmen they pretend to be. May it be long before the 
smock-frocked wagoner is banished from between the handles of his 
G O plough!—for we are surely utilitarianising ourselves quite fast 
enough, and a puffing steam-engine is not a picturesque invader of the 
stubbly fields and green lanes of merry England. E. H. §. 











A Loveless Story. 


“Tr’s the most iniquitous thing ever hatched !” 

What a strong assertion ! 

“It’s the most iniquitous thing ever hatched!” And the speaker 
sprang from his seat and glared defiantly around, as if he longed for 
some one to contradict him, and so give him an excuse for venting his 
rage with force of limb as well as of language. 

But no one gave it. 

The lawyer, reading the will which had called forth this explosion of 
wrath, simply cleared his throat and paused, with his eyes still on the 
paper in his hand; the doctor took snuff and looked at his watch, long- 
ing to be released, so as to pay a few visits to his best patients, and 
amuse them with an account of “the row over old Nattell’s queer will;” 
the parson changed his right leg, which had rested on the left, till the 
long limbs were vice versa, and mildly shook his head ; the two or three 
far-away cousins, who had not expected anything, and had attended the 
funeral only for the sake of the gloves and hatbands, the baked meats, 
and the desire to show the local public they were part of the good old 
Nattell stock, imitated the parson in the solemn shake of the head; 
while the two individuals to whom the whole of the deceased’s worldly 
goods were bequeathed sat smiling sardonically at the fuming disap- 
pointed next-of-kin. 

Nevertheless, though he stood forth himself sole champion of the 
right, himself sole denouncer of the foul wrong he believed done to him, 
Beresford Nattell was not to be silenced because he was unsupported ; 
for the third time, and each repetition seemed to be more emphatic and 
more self-convinced, he cried, more angrily and more impetuously than 
ever: 

“ Tt’s the most iniquitous thing ever hatched !” 

Now it is all very fine to try and remain calm when a man in one’s 
very presence is exploding with fury. One might as well attempt to 
keep cool while sitting unprotected under the heat of a burning summer 
sun, or to stand serenely in the face of a mad bull. The doctor, the 
parson, and the far-away cousins all felt their blood approaching fever- 
heat when the next-of-kin thundered forth his third challenge; and 
while none of them cared which way the property went in reality, yet, 
fired by the sparks of fury blazing in the speaker’s eyes, they too darted 
angry looks at the lucky couple on the further side of the room, and 
half rose defiantly, in sympathy with the bold and haughty Nattell. 

Prudence and Joseph Jerry were not, as far as appearances went, 
fitting objects of envy: they were both ungainly in form and feature. 
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The woman had a pert, common countenance, unredeemed by any femi- 
nine softness; the red that should have bloomed on her lips had deserted 
its natural resting-place and ambitiously mounted into her eyes; her nose 
had evidently been snubbed in its early growth; and her eyebrows were 
almost long enough and thick enough to plait round the ferret-like eyes 
beneath. Dressed though she was in the most respectable mourning, 
handsome and well made, she yet looked nothing more than what she 
had been until this extraordinary will raised her to affluence—a coarse 
uneducated servant. The man bore a deeper expression; there was 
cunning in the low narrow forehead, low animal cunning, but there was 
also shrewd intelligence in his little twinkling eyes. Sanctimoniously 
controlled though the lower part of his round close-shaven face was, the 
tight-pressed thin lips revealed passion enough to show the calm sober 
manner was but assumed, and his under-sized and rather corpulent 
figure betrayed self-indulgent habits, assimilating with the secret tokens 
on his features. Truly they—the one the late Beresford Nattell’s house- 
keeper, the other his bailiff—were fitting heirs to this noble property, 
fitting successors to that old Squire, whose portrait, in court-dress, hung 
over the high chimney-piece, looking calmly down on this scene of in- 
decent strife ! 

Beresford Nattell the younger, only nephew of his bachelor uncle, 
may be forgiven his fury when we think of the provocation. The Nat- 
tells had lived in this old house ; they had laid their bones in this quiet 
valley ; they had reigned over their ten thousand acres so innocently, 
so piously, so judiciously, for so many generations, that it surely was 
enough to spoil his temper when he found his lawful inheritance wrested 
from his grasp, and by those upon whom he had always looked as trust- 
worthy dependents, nothing more. Beresford Nattell was not by nature 
a passionate or a greedy man, neither was he particularly patient ; but 
even Job would surely have kicked against such pricks as these. Could 
he be expected to listen to words consigning him to poverty, giving his 
forefathers’ lands to servants, seating the hirelings in the chairs of state? 
Could he be expected quietly to turn out from these walls yet echoing 
with the voices of his own kith and kin, and leave them uncontested to 
the possession of ignoble boors ? 

Yet this he was not only expected to bear, to do, and to suffer, but 
might be legally compelled ; for in black and white, signed and sealed, 
was the sacred bequest, the “ last will and testament,” of the original of 
that painted portrait up there on the wall, and the voice of the dead 
spoke in the written words that bequeathed “ all my property, without 
reserve, to my worthy friends Joseph Jerry and Prudence his wife, to 
them and their heirs for ever.” 

Therefore Beresford Nattell, who had always been on affectionate 
terms with his bachelor uncle, and who had for forty years looked upon 
this Godeland estate as inevitably “his and his heirs’ for ever,” very 
naturally felt unbounded rage and amazement on hearing this unex- 
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pected and unprovoked stroke of misfortune. Well might he be excused 
for dashing his clenched fist on the table, till the pens and pencils, and 
india-rubber and seals, all cut summersaults, and cry : 

“ It’s the most iniquitous thing ever hatched!” __ 

As I said, this third shrill clarion of defiance roused the calm spirits 
around him to action ; the doctor, the parson, and the far-away cousins 
rose from their chairs and groaned in chorus; but the lawyer, knowing 
he must be paid, and scenting litigation-fees in the brewing storm, pre- 
served strict neutrality of demeanour, and refrained from even biting 
his pen on one side, lest that innocent proceeding should look like par- 
tisanship. 

Seeing he must say something, now the tumult was spreading, Joseph 
Jerry came forward, and spoke these words in a harsh thin voice that 
entered the throat instead of the ears, seeming not to deafen but to 
choke the hearers : 

“Mr. Beresford, sir, it’s very disappointing to you, that’s sure; but 
I always obeyed my master, and I ain’t going to change round. He 
says there”—and he pointed to the will—“ me and my wife are to take 
this property as a reward for our services. We always received our 
wages thankfully, and so we do now. The will is read, gentlemen, and 
me and my wife wish you all good-day.” 

“Stop!” shouted Beresford, doubly incensed by this speech ; “ stop, 
you Jerry Sneak, you—” 

The doctor laid his hand on the speaker’s arm : 

“Take care,” he said, “don’t spoil your part ; there’s the law against 
you.” 

Mr. Nattell gulped down his angry invectives, and calming himself 
with a vigorous effort, he added : 

“T tell you, to your face, I'll contest this iniquitous will so long as 
I’ve a coat to my back. Confess it is false; confess it is a black forgery; 
and I'll almost forgive you.” 

** Any thing in reason I’d do to please you,” replied Jerry; “ but 
perjure myself I couldn’t, for any man’s sake. Mr. Makeill,” he added, 
turning to the lawyer, “ you can explain to these gentlemen better than 
I can, that an Englishman’s house is his castle. Me and my wife wish 
to be quiet to ourselves; perhaps you'll make ’em understand they'd 
better go to their own homes;” and Mr. Joseph Jerry and his wife 
quitted the room. 

Mr. Beresford Nattell glared after the couple, as they disappeared 
through the old quaintly carved doorway, and then he burst out again: 

“ Makeill! you surely don’t believe that foul document to be a sane 
production! You can’t suppose for an instant that my uncle would 
dare to alienate this property from the Nattells! I tell you, only two 
years ago I saw the old man’s will, and heard him read its items. He 
no more dreamed of cutting me out then than I dream of submitting 
tamely now.—Doctor! surely his brain was softened. You can swear 
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in any court that his senses were disordered? For heaven’s sake, speak 
out! That scandalous paper bears date eighteen months back. It is 
not unusual for old people to have hallucinations the last year or two 
of their lives. You saw him professionally; you can bear me wit- 
ness his weakness has been improperly played upon by that scoundrel 
Jerry !” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tis true I saw Mr. Nattell occasionally,” he said; “ but his intel- 
lect was as clear up to the week preceding his death as yours and mine. 
The last time I saw him he talked about his imprisonment in France, 
and of his improvements on his home-farm, as rationally as ever he did 
in his younger days.” 

“Persons of disordered intellect,” Beresford Nattell cried, “ gene- 
rally are clear enough when speaking of the far past. His reminiscences 
of his imprisonment are no surety for his sanity.” 

The doctor’s professional skill was hurt. 

“T tell you,” he said, and his deference for this disinherited scion of 
Godelands was fast vanishing as he realised the validity of the will, “I 
tell you, the old Squire was perfectly sane on all points. I should per- 
jure myself were I to declare otherwise. Bless me! why only six months 
ago—twelve months affer that will is dated—I found him with your 
last letter from some barbarous place in Syria, his ancient and modern 
atlases and his Bible before him, comparing B.c. with A.p. I recollect 
being struck with the vigour and freshness of his conversation, and by 
the same token rather vexed too; for I was so interested in his talk, 
that I lost my dinner by staying to listen, and had to eat congealed 
gravy, and bear my wife’s reproaches in consequence of my delay.” 

Beresford Nattell turned to the parson. 

“ Mr. Peacefulle,” he said, “ you visited him?” ¢ 

“T did,” he replied. “ Your uncle was a good Christian; he attended 
conscientiously to all duties moral and religious. This will is as great 
’ a puzzle and surprise to me as to you; for I could safely swear that his 
mind was, up to the very day of his death, clear and sound as a bell.” 

Beresford Nattell shook with intense anger. 

“ Makeill!” he cried, appealing to the lawyer as a last chance, “ for 
heaven’s sake drop the cautious lawyer and speak out like a man. Were 
you authorised to draw up this scandalous will by my uncle? Was he 
sound of mind when he signed it? Were you present, and is this your 
writing ?” 

As Mr. Makeill answered each question he put his right-hand fingers 
on the palm of his left hand one by one, to insure against saying too 
much. 

“ Joseph Jerry,” he said, “ brought me verbal instructions to draw 
up a rough draft—for the last two years Jerry always acted with me for 
the Squire :—I was to leave blanks for names and legacies. It did not 
become me to wonder why he wanted a new will. Old people are often 
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fidgety about these matters, and like to have two or three copies, to 
place in different strongholds. Jerry said he should copy it out fairly 
for the old gentleman ; which he did, for this is in his handwriting. A 
sealed copy was sent to me a few weeks before Mr. Nattell’s death. I 
never spoke ‘to the Squire on the subject; but I am convinced he was 
sound of mind at the time this bears date.” 

“Whose signature is this?” said Mr. Nattell, pointing to the third 
name at the bottom of the will. 

“That of my clerk; but the poor fellow died nine months ago: the 
other names are those of domestic servants, who have left the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

Once more Beresford Nattell’s hand fell menacingly on the mo- 
rocco writing-table. 

“It’s a d—d forgery !” he said, in a low tone. 

Makeill took up the document, and shook his head contemptuously 
at the bare supposition. 

* Look!” he said, pointing to the signature; “you have had plenty 
of these in your correspondence with him; so have I. We are neither 
of us blind or idiotical; this is old Beresford Nattell’s own writing, or 
I’m a born fool.” 

“ But,” roared the baffled next-of-kin, “it stands to reason there is 
either foul play or insanity. Nought else can account for such a game 
as this. He has ever been on the most affectionate terms with me; he 
has over and over again consulted my taste in his contemplated altera- 
tions on the property; he would not even plant a tree without first hear- 
ing my opinion as to its position. I never disobeyed or offended him ; 
he never disguised his firm intention to do as all the Nattells did be- 
fore him—leave the property to the next male heir, so that none but 
Nattells should reign at Godelands. T’ll not rest night or day, so help 
me God! till I’ve bottomed this diabolical conspiracy.” 

The lawyer brightened up at this, seeing before his mind’s eye a bag 
full of wordy papers and countless bills of costs. 

“Mr. Nattell,” he said, with more deference and warmth, “I hope 
you'll absolve me from any blame in this matter. I and my family 
have served yours for nearly two hundred years. I am engaged in this 
most disagreeable task”—he looked down at the will as he spoke—“ as 
a mere instrument. The law is not suffered to have private feelings ; 
it must be Argus-eyed, but it must work with its head alone. As your 
uncle’s lawyer I have no heart; as a private individual I am the devoted 
servant of the family.” 

“Well done!” cried the doctor. “Jerry will transact his own little 
affairs. Makeill, stick to the branch of the old tree, my boy; there are 
good lands at stake.” 

The lawyer gave a withering glance of scorn at the jolly doctor. 

Mr. Nattell answered the former. 


“T do absolve you,” he replied; “and I absolve my uncle also from 
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any ill intention towards me. Look !” he added, raising his eyes to the 
thoughtful painted features, “does that countenance betray deceit or 
craft? The man who could, as he did, risk his life to save a comrade 
in battle; who could substitute himself to be a prisoner, so that-his 
wounded friend should be able to return to his wife and family ; who 
could forgive his tenantry a year’s rent for joy at the victory of Water- 
loo,—is it conceivable that a man capable of such noble sentiments 
could traitorously consign the property he loved so much to base-born 
scullions ?” 

“* My master will be glad to have his own house to himself.” 

At the open door stood a strange man-servant, and as he gave the 
impertinent message, he seemed enjoying the impotent rage it caused. 

The lawyer picked up his papers, the doctor and the parson drew on 
their gloves—both pairs of gloves bearing a wondrous similitude, and 
evidently obtained from a like funereal source; the far-away cousins 
sighed in chorus, as they arranged their streaming hatbands; and Mr. 
Nattell fiercely planted his hat on his frowning brows. He strode out 
past the unwelcome messenger, disdaining to notice the man’s mock 
salutation, and held grim silence till he reached the entrance-hall ; there 
he turned and spoke his last anathema. 

Many a Nattell had stood in that shadowy hall; some with iron- 
clad forms and brave determined faces had there turned to take a last 
look at this familiar chamber ere they passed out to meet a hero’s death 
in battle. Some, borne down with heavy domestic grief, had there 
grappled with the soul’s agony, while their sad eyes roved over the 
vacant room, no longer brightened by the cherished form now lying 
cold in death. The heavy table in the centre of the paved floor, dinted 
with marks made by strange weapons and vessels long since vanished ; 
the faded tapestried chairs, once gay as the sweet faces that bent over 
their designing, long ages ago; the discoloured opaque glass in the 
high deep-set windows; the dark portraits of forgotten Nattells hang- 
ing up amongst the cobwebs between the rusty pieces of armour, which 
had been in many a bloody fray; the great fire-place, with its brass 
dogs and heraldic chimney-piece; and more than all, the modern sword 
and epaulettes, depending from another portrait of the last Nattell;— 
all spoke to Beresford’s heart with a mournful fervour he could not 
still. Were all these little relics, so long hoarded as sacred _heir- 
looms; were these walls, so long the shrine of the parent stem, whose 
branches had from time immemorial supported Church and State, to 
become dishonoured and contaminated by base-born rogues? Soft 
regret and tender reminiscences tore the heart of the disinherited, as he 
looked around the well-remembered place; but anger and scorn soon 
swept away the gentle emotions, and no Nattell had ever looked so 
grim, or spoken so fiercely, as did this scholar of the nineteenth century. 

“T go,” he cried, and each word fell clearly and hissingly, as if 
it carved itself on the stone-floor to speak to future generations,—I go, 
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but only for a little while. May Heaven’s curse crush me to the earth 
if I do not speedily return to cleanse this house from its pollution !” 

“Come on, come on,” cried the doctor, forcibly pushing Mr. Nattell 
over the threshold. “ Act first, talk afterwards; only women and fools 
threaten. A silent enemy is more to be feared than a prating one. 
When my wife begins to scold, I know her anger will soon be over; 
but if she goes on with her work and takes no notice of me when I’ve 
offended her, I feel myself an unmitigated wretch.” 

Beresford Nattell permitted himself to be led away by his talkative 
companion, but he uttered not a word in answer. They passed through 
the long avenue and out at the lodge-gates, and then he stood still to 
take a last survey of the old house which had for the first time refused 
him its accustomed hospitality. 

Was that aristocratic-looking pile, with its lordly pleasure-grounds, 
its raised terrace-walk, its battlements and buttresses, to own for master 
the man who was born in a hovel; was the house of Nattell to bow 
before the name of Jerry? Mr. Beresford Nattell’s hands grasped the 
gate for support, and the cold touch of the iron seemed to confirm the 
decree. 

The doctor let him look and muse for a few moments, and then he 
touched his arm and pointed to the road. Mr. Nattell understood; he 
moved determinately from his melancholy survey, and, linking his arm 
in his companion’s, they walked up the winding lane towards the 
village. 

“Welcome, Squire! welcome! My father was first to welcome your 
uncle home from prison among the mounseers. "Tis queer I should 
come upon you on this day. Please God, I hope many a year will pass 
before such another long black procession as we formed down here to- 
day carries you away from us.” 

The speaker stood at a side-gate opening into a hay-field; he rode 
a handsome-enough bay horse, but its glossy coat sadly wanted groom- 
ing. He was a fair type of a well-to-do farmer ; untidy enough, and not 
over clean in his dress, but riding fourteen stone, and showing in his 
ruddy face and bright blue eyes that he was “a man at ease in his pos- 
sessions.” As he spoke he dismounted, fastened a shabby bridle to the 
gate-post, and with frank cordiality mingled with deep respect stretched 
forth the right hand of welcome to him he believed to be his new land- 
lord. 

Beresford Nattell did not accept the broad tanned palm, though he 
had known John Tasker from boyhood; he drew back, and the summer 
dust rose up and sprinkled his black clothes and hatband, as if nature 
conspired with man to insult and degrade him. 

“Wait,” he said bitterly, and motioning the farmer to keep away. 
“Save your welcome for the rightful heir. I own nothing here but six 
feet of room in the chancel-vault.” 

“ Lord love ’ee !” 
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John Tasker drew out a big handkerchief, took off his hat and wiped 
his massive white forehead, staring in amazement at the doctor, then at 
the squire the while. 

“There’s the devil to pay,” explained the doctor pithily ; “ Gode- 
lands will soon be Badlands, for Joseph Jerry is lord of the manor.” 

John Tasker staggered back till he rested against the gate, and 
there, with his legs wide apart, his hands outstretched, and his open 
mouth showing a double row of strong yellow teeth, he faintly ejacu- 
lated : 

“The Lord forgive you for such a hoax, doctor !” 

Beresford Nattell regained his composure ; he was a man of strong 
nerve and self-possession generally, and the farmer’s emotion bordered 
so nearly on the ludicrous as to act as a stimulant to his fallen spirits. 
He put his hand out briskly and shook John Tasker’s passive fist 
heartily, crying : 

“All right, Tasker; you shall bid me welcome yet. No earthly 
reasoning shall satisfy me that Jerry came by his innings fairly. Come 
with us to the inn, and I'll tell you how matters stand.” 

The farmer opened the gate slowly and bewilderingly, pulled his 
horse through, drew the bridle over his arm, thrust one hand into a 
pocket full of last year’s wheat, and listened silently to Mr. Nattell’s 
calm explanation, as they continued their walk to the village. 

“ Look here, sir,” he said, when he had heard all; and he displayed 
a handful of fine sample wheat: “I have four stacks of this ready to be 
thrashed, all grown on Godelands estate; I reckon law-work is precious 
claw-work, and that ousting Joseph Jerry will cost more than twopence- 
halfpenny. Your family have been easy landlords to me and mine; 
nought upon earth shall make me till that hound’s property. You'll do 
me the favour, sir, to accept my four stacks of wheat to begin the war 
with. I never gloried in war-prices before, though they have enriched 
me; but I do now, for they double the worth of my little offering.” 

Beresford Nattell was startled out of his calm. 

“God bless you, Tasker!” he said; “your kindness takes away half 
the sting of to-day’s business. I have a little nest-egg to begin with, 
my man; but depend upon it Ill call upon you for assistance before 
one of my own kindred. But you can help me in other ways.” 

“How ?” 

“Keep your eyes and ears open; don’t break with the Jerrys. A 
chance word or an unguarded look may betray them. I don’t want you 
to be a spy; only to go on as you do now. If Jerry fancies all is right, 
he may grow secure and careless on his post. Something tells me,— 
and I never am deceived by my secret feelings,—all will end right. I 
shall go to London, and consult the leading counsel there at once. 
Right shall triumph over might, for a change.” 

Gloom and vexation had gone from Beresford Nattell; he walked 
with a statelier and higher carriage. Like the poor old refugee mar- 
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quis, whose dignity and politeness increased with his wants and neces- 
sities, so he felt his personal qualities must now serve him in lieu of all 
the attributes caste and riches refused him. He was a Nattell still; 
the Nattells had made Godelands; Godelands had not made the Nattells. 

As they passed through the village, its inmates, who seemed making 
a sort of holiday of the poor old Squire’s burial-day, showed their good- 
will towards Beresford Nattell in a variety of ways. The women 
grinned and curtseyed, the young men pulled their hair and backed out 
of view, and the elders took courage to wish “his honour a long life.” 
Mr. Nattell had not the spirit to undeceive them just yet; and although 
he was seriously pained to have to receive this kindness upon false 
pretences, he judged it wisest to return their greetings kindly. 

Then he ordered a chaise to be brought from the inn-yard, into the 
shafts of which the solitary poster was hastily harnessed; and presently 
the new Squire appeared again at the inn-door, where he took leave of 
his friends, and then entering the carriage, cried out to be driven to 
Morton. The mail for London passed through Morton every evening. 

* * * * * * * 

The Jerrys’ position was assuredly not an easy one. Through: the 
length and breadth of the county the strange story spread; and as 
Beresford Nattell had said, so all the respectable people repeated, “ "Tis 
a most iniquitous thing !” 

The Nattells were connected remotely or nearly with most of the 
best families in the county. All these connections rallied round Beres- 
ford’s banner now. They were profuse in their offers of assistance at 
first; but as they became accustomed to the “monstrous shame,” and 
learned how flawless and complete was the old Squire’s will, they began 
to “fear poor dear Mr. Nattell must submit to the inevitable,” and to 
be less desirous to urge him to go to law. But rich and poor, high and 
low, were agreed on one point, and that was to shun the usurper of 
Godelands, and to treat him openly with contempt and insult. So, if 
Prudence and Joseph were guilty, their punishment rapidly came upon 
them, for neither their riches nor their finery stood them in stead now. 
The poor fled from before them; the big silent house seemed full of 
ghostly threatenings ; the shadows in the park were never crossed by 
merry village-children coming to ask for milk, as in the old days; the 
farmers churlishly refused to enter the hall, vouchsafing no excuse for 
their rude denial; the labourers neglected their duties, or performed 
them with sullen reluctance. If Prudence and Joseph were guilty, swift 
retribution was already at work. 

Meantime Beresford Nattell used his nest-egg; his books remained in 
his bookcase, his intellectual studies were set aside, he became devoted 
to law authorities, he haunted Lincoln’s Inn, he grew warmly attached 
to “chambers,” he courted barristers, and spent hours in dreary ink- 
sprinkled offices. He secured the services of the most skilful lawyers 
in the suit he was commencing against the Jerrys, and those gentlemen 
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were much too considerate to damp their client’s ardour by confirming 
what the disinterested public had already decided, that though the old 
Squire’s will was inexplicable and iniquitous, it was “a legal will, a 
sane will, and a will of adamant.” 

Down at Godelands John Tasker kept his eyes wide open; even at 
church, where the Jerrys sat in the old family pew in sanctimonious 
state, he watched them closely. 


At last the suit was commenced, and then local feeling bestirred 
itself. 

Mr. Nattell was not rich; “No disgrace to him” was argued in 
remote news-rooms and market-rooms; over their brandy-and-water the 
farmers wondered how he would manage to pay the lawyers; and on the 
long Sunday afternoons the squires considered the same subject. Land- 
lords and tenants were all alike deeply interested in this cause. 

“Tt would be a crying disgrace to the neighbourhood to let the 
cause be lost for want of means to work the whole of the best ma- 
chinery,” argued Squire Loamy to Squire Drainer. 

“T’d give twenty pound any day to drive that blackguard off Gode- 
lands ground,” quoth Squire Drainer. 

This speech raised a brilliant idea; there ‘should be a subscription 
amongst the brother squires, a private subscription. The farmers 
heard of it, and insisted upon contributing to it also. From a local 
affair it spread to the adjacent counties. Beresford Nattell knew not 
a syllable until a handsome sum was raised and placed at his disposal. 
Then the poor gentleman’s pride blazed forth. He would not accept 
charity. 

The tears stood in his dark eyes as he thus answered the deputation 
that came up to his rooms in London. He felt all their kindly desire to 
assist him; he thanked them for the delicacy which made them urge his 
acceptance, not for his own sake so much as for the respectability of the 
county; but he was firm in declining it. 

“ Fortunately,” he said, and he drew his tall spare form up as he 
spoke,——“ fortunately the old name is potent yet. It never, for nine 
hundred years, brought a friend to sorrow, nor caused a dependant to 
feel shame at its mention. Right will triumph; and I am as persuaded 
that I shall live as master at Godelands, as I am persuaded of your 
great and unexampled generosity. But I must sink or swim alone. I 
may be wrong, ungracious perhaps. Pride is a Nattell attribute; but it 
is a pride unmingled with haughtiness; and when I do seat myself in 
the old hall again, I trust none of you will have to complain that I for- 
get your noble offer.” 

Joseph Jerry was cited at last, and all the Godelands folks turned 
out to see him drive through the village to catch the coach at Morton ; 
for the Jerrys did not yet affect all the state belonging to their great- 
ness. There was a little group round the Nattell Arms when the postil- 
lion returned from conveying them to Morton, and many inquiries 
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whether Joseph had been known to make any comment upon the young 
Squire’s action against him. 

Yes; Joseph had affected high spirits at the idea of putting Nattell 
to such expense; but the postillion’s private opinion was, that “ both 
the Jerrys looked uncommon yaller about the gills.” 

Not even the postboy, who had just pocketed Jerry’s reluctant 
douceur, would speak a good word for him. Joseph might dress in 
broadcloth and sit upon velvet; but to these aristocratic peasants he was 
naught but a servant usurping his master’s place. 

John Tasker could not rest in Godelands while the trial was going 
on. His task imposed upon him by Beresford Nattell was nil, for the 
Jerrys were no longer there; so, armed with the price of the other pre- 
cious stacks, he started for London also. 

Three days were occupied in examining the will and cross-question- 
ing the witnesses : three days of intense excitement to clients and counsel. 
The sharpest wits at the bar were at work to blunt each other’s wea- 
pons; extraordinary precedents of servants succeeding to their masters’ 
property owing to their fidelity were brought forward by the defendant; 
and numberless written and spoken affectionate assurances that Beres- 
ford Nattell would, as a matter of course, succeed to the property, on the 
part of the late Squire, were opposed to these precedents by the com- 
plainant. 

In the middle of that third night, while Beresford Nattell was toss- 
ing wearily on his sleepless bed, and the whole neighbourhood was in a 
state of blissful repose, a vehicle came dashing over the stony street, 
and drew up with a bang at the curbstone in front of Mr. Nattell’s 
lodgings. Immediately afterwards, a loud peal at the bell rang through 
the silent house. 

No one seemed ambitious to answer the summons, nor curious 
enough to inquire the reason. 

“Tt’s a mistake,” thought Beresford, as he turned round lazily; 
“they have come for that wretched doctor next door, and got hold of 
our bell by mistake. I'll indict him as a nuisance if this happens again. 
He ought to burn a red light in his window, to show where he lives.” 

Again the alarum pealed. 

“ Confound him!” cried Beresford, now thoroughly aroused ; and he 
sprang out of bed, threw up the window-sash, and screamed out into 
the darkness beneath: 

“You're at the wrong door! Pull the little black handle to the 
left.” 

Up from the shaded pavement came an answering voice : 

“You must come down directly; we want Mr. Nattell.” 

“Good Lord! Why it’s Tasker’s voice! How stupid I am!” 

“To be sure you are! Come down, come down!” 

When he reached the front door, and stood face to face with his un- 
expected visitor, he thought that Tasker was decidedly drunk; for the 
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farmer did nothing but seize upon Mr. Nattell’s hands and work them 
as if they were pump-handles, and all London required water imme- 
diately. 

“ Holloa, John!” began Mr. Nattell soothingly, thinking his rustic 
friend had been in bad company,—*holloa, John, my man, this won’t 
do, you know. Come, I’ll take you home—shall I ?” 

Lord love ’ee, sir,—Lord love ’ee, who’d ha’ thought it !” 

“Come, John, come,” urged Mr. Nattell, drawing Tasker towards 
the waiting cab,—* come, my man, let’s go home.” 

“ Ay, we'll go home, sure enough, sir. Hurray! hurray! We'll go 
home, sure enough.” 

“From where did you bring him ?” asked Mr. Nattell of the cabby, 
who, with his hands in his pockets, and his many-caped coat-collar 
drawn up round his head, was calmly staring at his horse, as though 
his own species possessed no interest for him. 

The farmer recovered himself, as he understood the implied insult 
to his ebriety. 

“ Mr. Beresford!” he exclaimed reproachfully, “do you take me for 
a sot, sir? After all,” he added, raising his hat to court the night- 
breeze to his heated head,—“ after all, I wish I’d let Makeill come as he 
wished. I don’t know how to tell ’ee, sir.” 

Mr. Beresford Nattell was not, to confess the truth, quite so sweet- 
tempered at that moment as he might have been. He had been roused 
from repose ; had been tried by the petty obstacles of his groping jour- 
ney down stairs; his clothes were uncomfortably misbuttoned; the street 
looked deserted, dark, and unearthly; the cab resembled a mourning- 
coach ; the very cabman in his greatcoat was like a mute: while John 
Tasker, the man who of all others generally conducted himself with 
decorum and respectful consideration, could give no sufficient excuse for 
his strange summons. His ridiculous “ Lord love ’ee” was well enough 
in Godelands lanes; but what upon earth did the man call him into the 
street before cockcrow for ? 

With these reflections, Mr. Nattell’s voice was not so genial when he 
next spoke. 

“ John Tasker,” he exclaimed, “I never thought ill of you in my 
life; but unless you can at once give some reason for this extraordinary 
behaviour, I shall go back into the house, and leave you here.” 

“ Reasonable enough,” quoth John. ‘ You see I don’t carry off ex- 
citement well. I’m not used to it; but I'll kill the fatted calf—dash 
me, if I don’t! Lord love ’ee, sir, who’d have thought it!” 

Mr. Nattell deliberately turned his back upon his excited friend, with 
the intention of carrying out his threat ; but the farmer recovered him- 
self in time. 

“T’m a fool,” he cried, hastily interposing himself between Mr. Nat- 
tell and the door; “I know I’m a fool; but Mr. Nattell, sir, only come 
along with me, and I'll tell you. Godelands is ours—I mean yours, sir. 
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Lor! do you think I’d take the liberty of disturbing you at this time o’ 
night for nothing ?” 
Beresford Nattell staggered against the threshold. Were these words 


only prompted by wine, or was Tasker sincere ? He caught the latter’s 
hand, saying hoarsely : 


“ Are you mad, man ?” 

The farmer took his arm in his iron gripe, pulled him to the cab, 
bundled him in, followed, and ordered the man to drive back to John 
Street. When they were fairly off, he continued : 

“ Godelands is yours, sir. It was a d—d forgery—the poor old man 
was right enough. Mr. Makeill he said, said he, as we sat talking it 
over, and the whisky-toddy—there, it is getting stone-cold!—for when 
I found this out, I forgot it and every thing else. Mr. Nattell, sir, I 
can’t tell you how it is, for I’m fairly bewildered with delight. Makeill, 
he’ll tell you all right ; but this much you may rely on, sir—you are the 
squire, and I wish you joy!” And Tasker concluded his incoherent 
address with another hearty and disjointing shake of both hands; and 
what with the jolting of the cab, and this frantic speech, terminated 
by this violent embrace, poor Mr. Nattell lost sense and breath, and 
made no further effort to solve the mystery. So, for the remainder of 
the way, John Tasker talked on uninterrupted, except by a higher jolt 
than usual; and when the cab stopped in John Street at last, and Mr. 
Beresford was bundled out by his companion’s strong arm, as he had 
been bundled in, he suffered himself to be hauled up stairs and into his 
lawyer’s presence, without having the slightest idea of what was im- 
pending ; for had he not seen Makeill and several of the other lawyers 
late that very evening, and they were as uncertain and anxious as men 
could be who were arriving at the termination of their best stratagems 
and yet could see no hope of success ? 

Makeill was at his office-door; he too had forgotten his usual de- 
corous behaviour, and, as he caught the Squire’s hands, he too wished 
him joy without the customary formula of greeting. 

“ For heaven’s sake!” cried Mr. Nattel!, sinking into a chair, within 
the cosy glow from the fire, “ what do you mean? If you go on wish- 
ing me joy in this perplexing manner, I shall be the most miserable 
man alive. Now, Makeill, do explain what all this is about.” 

“What, hasn’t Mr. Tasker ?” began the lawyer, turning to the farmer, 
whose lips were deep in the neglected glass of whisky-toddy. 

“No!” exclaimed the Squire; “ Tasker has done nothing but utter 
eccentric exclamations. He’s spoilt my night’s rest and my peace of 
mind. Do go on, Makeill, or I shall soon be as mad as he—” 

Without another word, Mr. Makeill drew the lamp close to the edge 
of the table, then taking up a sheet of paper, which Mr. Nattell recog- 
nised as the lawyer’s copy of “ that iniquitous will,” he held it up be- 
tween the light and his astonished client. 

** Well!” cried the latter, more astonished still at this dumb-show. 
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“ Well,” echoed Tasker and Makeill both in a breath, “ well, what 
do you see?” 

“What I’ve seen once too often,” impatiently roared the Squire. 
“ You two will end in meking me rabid.” 

“1832!” screamed John Tasker. “Can’t you see the water-mark, 
1832 ?” 

“ Well!” again cried Mr. Nattell. 

“What is this year?” asked Makeill, triumphantly; “1852, is it 
not ?—and when was this will supposed to be made and signed by the 
old gentleman? See!” and he lowered the document to show the writ- 
ing, “here’s his supposed signature, and the date February 7th, 1831. 
Now, Mr. Nattell, what inference is to be drawn from this contradic- 
tion ?” 

Mr. Nattell pushed the lamp away, leaned back in his chair, and 
gazed vacantly up at his legal adviser. Then the whole thing cleared 
before his mental vision. But his astonishment did not find vent as did 
Tasker’s. His mind became firm, self-possessed, clear, in an instant. 
He examined the will again and again; but as he did so, he could talk 
lucidly to Makeill, and consider the circumstances calmly and delibe- 
rately. Tasker was for rushing off to the Jerrys, and bearding them in 
their chamber. He would, with very little encouragement, have roused 
up judge and jury, and insisted upon having the case decided at once. 
But not meeting with any, he mixed himself another glass of toddy, and 
sipped at it until fatigue mastered excitement, and wrapt him in bliss- 
ful repose. 

“How did you discover it?” asked Mr. Nattell, alluding to the 
water-mark. 

* All owing to Tasker,” said the lawyer, nodding towards the sleep- 
ing man; “he has been here ever since dinner, bothering me out of my 
life with his questions. At last I became so tired, that to hide a suc- 
cession of yawns, I raised the will, which he had been reading over for 
the hundredth time, between my open jaws and his observing eyes. In 
that movement I caught the water-mark date. And now you know all. 
It will be a matter of transportation for life,” he continued, “ for Jerry. 
How cleverly and coolly the fellow played his game! The consummate 
assurance to send me a copy, too !—and the ability with which he coun- 
terfeited your uncle’s signature !” 

“Or did he induce the old man to sign it ignorantly ?” 

“No. I am sure Mr. Nattell would sign nothing in ignorance. 
Joseph and his wife have done it all, I feel convinced. But they have 
over-reached themselves. I would give half my fees to see the villain’s 
face when he finds his roguery detected.” 

Mr. Makeill had that gratification. Very quietly did the lawyers go 
to work. The original will was discovered to bear the same discrepancy 
of dates. There was no room left for further denial, or perjury, to save 
the criminal now. 
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In full court, where the Jerrys, dressed in their handsome mourning, 
secure in their undetected guilt, sat triumphant, waiting to hear Beres- 
ford Nattell ingloriously defeated—in full court Joseph Jerry was accused 
of forgery! “ What a change came over the spirit of their dream!” 
The dumb voice convicted them; the work of their own hands testified 
against them; they started up for flight, but on either side a policeman 
barred the way. Their short-lived honours were already faded ; their 
victory turned to infamy. 

They confessed all. The prolonged absence of Beresford Nattell, 
and the perfect confidence the old Squire reposed in them, tempted 
them to betray their trust. At first, they thought merely to enrich 
themselves by petty pilfering ; but they could not make much way, for 
the old Squire liked to investigate the accounts, and to know the very 
items of the domestic expenditure. Then came the idea they ultimately 
carried out. The forged signatures were the work of Prudence. The 
clerk’s death gave them the opportunity to use his name, without 
danger of detection, as they believed. The lady, therefore, shared her 
husband’s punishment, and the two worthies were sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. 

Beresford Nattell still reigns at Godelands. ; 

When he repaid to John Tasker the money so generously advanced, 
the honest farmer put it aside as a dower for his eldest daughter. 

“Tt bought Goodlands for the Squire,” he said, with a hearty laugh 
at his own joke; “it may buy a good husband for my Jenny.” 
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Muscular Gents. 


Tue Muscular Gent is one who may be proud of his blood, but he is 
still prouder of his bone. He is one who honours his ancestors much, 
and his own sinews more. The descent of his family is a something in 
his eyes; but it is as nothing compared with what he thinks of the 
descent of his arm. The moral weight of his “house” is one thing to 
him; but the physical weight of his fist is everything. He exults in 
the circumstance of being one of those privileged persons who are lords 
ef land,—mulia dives tellure, “rich in the possession of dirt ;” but he 
exults still more that his os Aumeri is endowed with the power of 
stretching a weak adversary on the soil. He is so far imbued with 
philosophical ideas as to yield some observance to the exclamation of 
the philosopher, “Strike! but hear ;” for he smites first, and if he 
listens at all, listens afterwards. He is not handy at argument; he 
breaks his own head with it, even as a fool doth who ignorantly handleth 
a flail. Nevertheless, he takes gleefully to thrashing; and he wields a 
whip with the pride of a logician who holds at his fingers’ ends the con- 
clusions which are to convince you against your will. But the reason- 
able censurer and he do not buy their lashes at the same mart; and he 
prefers the prosaic application of a thong to all the diphthongs lavished 
in hard names by versifying satirists. 

The muscular gent is not unlike any thing in nature: he is like the 
missel-thrush,—the louder the hurricane the higher is the rejoicing note 
of the thrush; and the fiercer the row the more is the muscular gent 
delighted. He is, perhaps, little affected to or by music; but his ear is 
not deaf to “ Hark, the lark!” nor is his soul unmoved at “ Strike the 
light guitar ;’ and he has some indefinite sympathy even with “The - 
rose that blows!” At table he has not that contempt for “ %ick-shaws” 
that ordinary and quiet men have. He is, of course, a man of honour; 
and he has especial admiration for the honour of the bar, there being a 
sound or significance therein of something pleasantly akin to violence. 
He condescends to fraternise with the common folk; but he seriously 
denies their right to indulge in sérikes, that being the property of the 
muscular gent; for to him there is excellent virtue in a blow—a knight 
cannot be made without one; and he falls into the mistake of Gregory 
Brandon the hangman, who thought that dealing a deadly blow to a 
king convicted of treason to the realm, made him an esquire. He has 
not Lady Hester Stanhope’s contempt for Northern blood; but, like her, 
he prefers any “tap” that is older. In his soul he reverences those 
muscular kings of Syria who were named Hadad and Benhadad; but his 
lofty scorn of them would be indescribable if he had learning enough to 
know that Hadad and Benhadad, being interpreted, signify nothing less 
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vulgar than Smith and Smithson. The Arcadians claimed to be older 
than the moon; but the muscular gent is well content to recognise for 
a remote founder of his family the man in that moon who is so well 
provided with sticks, and who is said to have broken the decalogue. 
On the other hand, he would willingly claim affinity with the Athe- 
nians, who traced their descent from Apollo; for the muscular gent 
recognises a noble founder of a family in the god who so effectively 
struck the lyre! 

If the muscular gent relies more on his strength than his right 
when at issue with an opponent, the reason may be found in the words 
of the poet: 

““TIts proper power to hurt, each creature feels : 
Bulls aim their horns, and asses lift their heels 
*Tis a bear’s talent not to kick, but hug; 

And no one wonders he’s not stung by pug. 
So drink with Walters, or with Chartres eat ; 
They’ll never poison you—they’ll only cheat.” 


The standing of the muscular gent in England dates from a remote 
period. So illustrious.a personage, of course, came in with the Con- 
queror. The first William’s right to the title rests on highly dis- 
tinguished grounds: he not only struck man in his rage, but woman in 
his love. When he was wooing the rather light-tongued Margaret of 
Flanders, she somewhat contemptuously called her suitor “bastard.” It 


was not a very offensive word then, nor long after; but William took 
such offence at it that he felled the lady with his fist, and then, seizing 
her by the hair, dragged her round the room in the presence of his 
future mother-in-law! Then the muscular gent was well represented 
by roystering Rufus, who insisted on his barons following the royal 
fashion. Indeed, he once hung one of them, Robert Earl of Northum- 
berland, for declining to attend the Christmas festivities at Windsor, 
where muscular fashions were carried to an inconvenient excess. Non- 
attendance was “treason,” and the traitor was hanged accordingly. 
The most renowned professor of aristocratic muscularity at the court of 
Henry I. was William De Albini, Earl of Arundel. His strength, how- 
ever, was always chivalrously used for defence, never for aggression. 
He was one of those individuals who cannot show themselves but small- 
minded ladies straightway are largely affectioned towards them. For 
this homage De Albini cared nothing, though it came from a queen 
like Adelaide, the dowager of France. This impetuous lady once 
thought to avenge herself on the earl by exposing him to an attack 
from a lion; but the gallant fellow tore the beast’s tongue out; and 
from that time the muscular gents about court neither wagged their 
own tongues nor flourished their daggers against such a master in their 
art. In the following century, the very head and front of all muscular 
gents was a Plantagenet of illegitimate descent, John Earl of Surrey. 
He had a dispute with Allen Lord Zouch, touching some lands held 
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by Zouch and claimed by Surrey. It was Naboth’s vineyard all over 
again; and the parties went to law about it. This legal arbitration 
went in favour of Allen; but John Plantagenet manifested his sense of 
the decision by drawing his sword upon Lord Zouch and Roger his son 
in Westminster Hall. The muscular gent let enough blood out of both 
to cause the standers-by to conclude that the lands of Zouch were with- 
out living lord or heir ; but these recovered, and sued the ruffian who had 
assailed them. Albeit a sort of Plantagenet, the assailant suffered for 
drawing blade in the king’s hall, and he paid for the indulgence by a 
fine of ten thousand marks,—that is to say, he was condemned to pay; - 
but a muscular Plantagenet was far above obedience to the law, which 
he defied. The “fiery earl,” as he was called, was summoned to show 
by what right he held the lands which he himself occupied; whereupon 
he exhibited the sword by which he had well-nigh killed the Zouches 
as the instrument by which he had won his estates, and by which he 
intended to keep them. : 
During the fourteenth century there was no individual who so dis- 
tinctly coveted the honours of muscular gentility as Roger Baron de 
Clifford. The celebrated rustic mistress of this celebrated aristocratic 
Roger was Gillian of the Bower, whose beauty and bad good-fortune 
were the themes of censuring and jealous people. Roger’s way of life 
led to difficulties, and a pursuivant was once bold enough to essay to 
arrest him. Roger’s strong arm was speedily round the fellow’s neck, 
while with an equally strong hand he stuffed the parchment writ, wax 
and all, into the throat of the pursuivant, who was forced to swallow 
it. The fame of this deed lasted a hundred years, and in the middle of 
the fifteenth century it was repeated by James Lord Berkeley, who, in 
general dispute with every body, had a particular dispute with the 
gallant Talbots. The latter despatched a messenger to the Lord of 
Berkeley, who not only made him eat the summons he bore, but beat 
the poor unoffending fellow in the execution of his duty with a zest 
especially Berkeleian. Of this worthy sire there was a worthy son and 
successor, a muscular gent of the very first water, who so wasted his 
substance in London that he was compelled, sorely against his will, to 
keep close within his castle, to escape those vulgar and rascally per- 
sonages who are called debtors; but he was betrayed by one of his own 
servants after all. The race became more fierce as time progressed. 
Among the fiercest of its members in the sixteenth century was a son 
of Lord Dacre, whose muscular propensities led him, with three con- 
federates, to kill a poor gentleman near Westminster Abbey. Perhaps 
it was not so much because a man was killed, as because where he was 
killed (within palace precincts), by a muscular heir to a lordship, that 
the nobly-born ruffian came to grief. This young Dacre was soundly 
whipped, all lordly as he was, from Westminster Sanctuary to Charing 
Cross, and then for the first time did muscular gentility suffer personal 
degradation. Young Dacre, however, was less famous as illustrating 
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the muscularity of this century than Lord Grey de Ruthyn, who termi- 
nated his wild career of dissipation and violence by dying, a ruined 
gambler, on a hard bench in a London inn. Another muscular gent of 
the greatest notoriety was young Parker, brother to Lord Morley. He 
disputed passage in the public streets with a man of Sir Thomas Ger- 
rard’s. The “fellow,” as Chamberlain calls him, was not terrified by 
such an antagonist, and he defended himself so well against the assault 
made upon him, that his sword stretched the honourable Parker dead 
on the flags. The law righteously found that the “fellow” had done 
well, in self-defence. 

We are inclined to think that good effects resulted from the visitation 
of the hangman’s whip on the hide of peccant nobility, and of “ fellows’ ” 
swords flashing between their ribs. The muscular gent gave up beating 
for bragging. There was the wild and venturous young Lord Cheney, 
a stupendous dicer. He once won a diamond of immense value from 
Henri II. of France, at a single cast. The king then (not very civilly) 
asked him what shift he, Lord Cheney, would have resorted to, in order 
to save his money if he had lost the cast? “Tut!” said he, “no shift at 
all. Ihave sheep-tails enough in Kent to buy a better diamond than 
this!” It was not ill said; and Cheney, like De Albini, showed that 
muscular was not incompatible with moral gentility. But the ruffian 
element soon prevailed again, and it became rampant in the seventeenth 
century. Among the muscular gents of that period was Gerard Lord 
Brandon, who, in the indulgence of a passion for pastime, broke a 
plebeian lad’s neck in a drunken frolic. The high-born villain was 
condemned, but ample consideration was given to the fact that a mus- 
cular gent of “family” must have his amusements, and this cowardly 
ruffian was accordingly pardoned. 

Nevertheless, some of the highest and wildest came to very ungen- 
teel condition. The Gunpowder-Plot scattered some of the Percys, for 
instance, and one of them is probably to be traced in a parish entry 
of 1639, quoted in Eastwood’s History of Ecclesfield, and which is to 
this purpose: “Given to Edmund Percy, gentleman, his wife and two 
small children, dwelling in the county of Cork, Ireland, with a lawful 
pass . . 0 0 4d.” A four-penny piece to speed a Percy from one parish 
to another! 

It was the custom then, as generally in most times, for the muscular 
gent to be a marvellous dunce. Such was the Lord Conway of the 
seventeenth century, who was of ignorance so crass, that when a foreign 
minister talked to him of the circles of Germany, he expressed his 
curiosity to know what circles had to do with offices of state? This 
diplomatic dunce had a worthy descendant in Queen Anne’s reign, whose 
name has escaped our memory, but other readers of Lord Mahon may 
remember it. This gentleman was nominated to represent Queen Anne 
at some continental court, and the simple aristocrat inquired if he was 
expected to actually wear petticoats! 
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It may be generally accepted as a fact that “moblesse oblige” is a 
maxim which has been observed by the greater number of members of 
all our aristocratic families; but that black sheep, the muscular gent, 
will be found ever and anon in every flock. There is no more illus- 
trious race than the Courtenays, but one of them made singularly 
significative the motto of the family, “ Ubi lapsus, quid feci?” The 
Courtenays are descendants “ frés-bien descendus” of Charlemagne; and 
there is a tradition that if one of those magnificent gents (for they were 
more magnificent than muscular) happened to be present at the crowning 
of a king of France, his majesty would look benignantly at his cousin 
as the crown was placed upon his kingly brow, and exclaim: “ Aprés 
nous, vous !”—a superb testimony to nobleness of blood, if the legend 
be true. 

One cannot but be sensible of a certain satisfaction when a muscular 
gent is compelled to undergo what he most loves to inflict. There was 
in the seventeenth century a man popularly known as Lord Monson, 
but whose proper designation was William Monson, Viscount Castle- 
maine. He had been a bragging Royalist, and next a Puritan of the 
most overbearing quality, but at good ratting time he developed cavalier 
propensities again. This so disgusted his high-spirited wife that she 
contrived, with her maids, to seize and bind the recreant as he was 
rising from bed, and they whipped him with rods into such a proper 
sense of his situation, that he promised to return to Commonwealth 
principles again and never abandon them. 

Notwithstanding severe lessons, the muscular gent of this century 
claims to be above all forms and to set at nought all customs and cere- 
monies. Goring, the second Earl of Norwich, was one of these. He 
went as ambassador to France in 1644, when Louis XIV. was only six 
years of age, and his brother Anjou four. As Goring advanced towards 
the little king he frightened Anjou into tears, by making ugly faces at 
him; and this was all the more unmanly as Goring contrived that no 
one should see that he was terrifying the younger Bourbon. 

Rochester had so little of real muscularity in him, yet so much of 
the savagery which it gives to those who possess it, that he beat by 
deputy those who offended him. “ Black Will, with a cudgel,” and two 
other hired ruffians were employed by him to cruelly assault Dryden in 
Rose Street, Covent Garden. The offence alleged to have been given 
by Dryden lay in his having assisted Earl Mulgrave in the Zssay on 
Satire, in which there were some lines which wounded Rochester’s 
literary susceptibilities, though any one might have called him an 
Atheist without outraging his religious sentiments. They were wise 
men in their generation, who hired the cudgellers to inflict vicarious 
vengeance. Man to man, Dryden could have crushed every bone in 
Rochester’s body, but he was powerless against three brawny assassins 
hired to maim the better man. So, Sir Charles Sedley, angry with 
Kynaston for mimicking him on the stage, would not venture his nice 
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person against the handsome and well-knit player, but he hired a bully 
to venture for him, by whom the actor was over-matched and hardly 
dealt with. Perhaps Dryden was not a sufficiently noble quarry for 
Rochester, nor the actor for Sir Charles. The muscular gents would 
slaughter one another, but they hired instruments for meaner victims ; 
thus the two “honourable” Messieurs Fielding, brothers of the Earl of 
Denbigh, drew swords on each other. They got drunk together at the 
Three Tuns in the City, and quarrelled in their cups. The arbitration 
of their rapiers left drunken Basil Fielding dead on the tavern floor, 
whereupon his drunken slayer was carried to Newgate. He was found 
guilty of the murder, and nobody pitied him; for fratricide was extend- 
ing muscular gentility beyond its ordinary limits. 

The great Buckingham of this time was one of the most brilliant 
professors of this muscular calling. When he once leaned rudely over 
the Marquis of Dorchester in the House of Lords, and the marquis re- 
monstrated, Buckingham remarked that he was a better man than the 
other; at which Dorchester told him that he lied. Whereupon Buck- 
ingham struck Dorchester’s hat from his head, pulled off his periwig, 
and committed other acts of violence, which, and the resenting of it, 
brought both lords for a season to the Tower. Buckingham was brave 
only by fits. When Lord Ossory challenged him for offence given 
during a debate in the House of Lords, Buckingham failed to appear at 
the rendezvous, and was found in a place not fixed for the encounter. 
But he could kill Lord Shrewsbury in a duel, and carry my lady home 
in his arms to live with her husband’s murderer. The Duchess of 
Buckingham, on seeing them enter, exclaimed, that she and the 
countess could not reside under the same roof. “I think so too,” was 
the reply of the muscular gent; “and I have ordered your coach to 
take you to your father’s!” The poor lady was the daughter of Lord 
Fairfax. 

It was natural to expect that the muscular gents would have war- 
rant for their little failings in examples set them by the natural sons of 
the most religious and gracious king then on the throne. Three of 
them, the Dukes of Monmouth, Grafton, and St. Albans, being drunk, 
attacked and killed a poor beadle in the neighbourhood of Lincoln’s- 
Inn Fields. It was a great honour for a parish beadle to be slain by a 
leash of royal bastards; but there was much vulgar verse to the con- 
trary, and a poetical satirist could not discern edification in the sight of 
these three swaggerers, on the night of the murder, dancing at White- 
hall in coats covered with lace and blood. 

Before glancing at some of the muscular gents of the last century, 
let us first observe that it would undoubtedly be unjust to take every 
rude phrase of a bygone period as indicative of a rude spirit. Our 
Saxon kings and queens spoke in what we should now style a provincial 
dialect; but it was a right royal utterance once. So there are phrases 
which now have a vulgar ring, but which once gracefully fell from the 
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most delicate lips. Again, what is rudeness now, was frankness and 
witty candour of old. On one occasion at the court of Henry VIII. the 
French ambassador vapoured about the beauty of his own language, 
and the gluttony of the English; and, looking at the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, the Frenchman pitied his inability to speak or understand French. 
When this was interpreted to Lord Shrewsbury, the old earl raised his 
bent head, got painfully to his feet, and, putting his hand to his dagger, 
exclaimed that if he thought there was a word of French in his whole 
body he would dig it out with his dagger. As for gluttony, he re- 
marked, that if the English did not eat their beasts, the beasts would 
eat them. Altogether, he “dumfoundered” the ambassador. This 
sounds something undignified now; but it was frankness then. The 
humour, if not the wit, lurking in Lord Shrewsbury’s remark, has 
largely distinguished our public men when they have been pricked to it 
by foreign aggression. That most flippant of diplomatic asses, Prince 
Schwartzenburg, was so grossly impertinent as to remark sneeringly 
to Lord Ward, that English diplomatists spoke shocking bad French. 
“ Ah,” said the English nobleman to the Austrian satirist, “you must 
remember that we have not had the advantage of having our capital 
cities so often occupied by French troops as some of the continental 
nations.” This sharp comment on the German’s text was as creditable 
to Lord Ward as a reply of an English ambassador to Napoleon, at the 
time of the rupture of the Peace of Amiens. “I will make an attack 
on England,” said that most imperious of muscular gents, the First 
Consul, in a burst of fury, to Lord Whitworth. “That is your affair, 
sir,” was the reply. ‘I will annihilate you,” roared the Consul. “ Ah, 
sir, that is ow affair!” was the calm and noble reply of the representa- 
tive of a great people. 

If Bolingbroke cannot exactly be reckoned among the muscular 
gents of the last century, it cannot be denied that he had all their tastes 
and adopted a great deal of their practice. There is no better proof of 
this than the exclamation of a certain French “abbess” in London, 
when he came into office. “ Cing mille livres de rente, mes enfans,” cried 
the lady to her “nuns,” “et fowt pour nous!” Bolingbroke commenced 
the line of last-century reckless gentlemen, which closed in the person 
of perhaps the last of the muscular gents, Lord Camelford. Between 
these two similar, but in many respects very dissimilar, personages 
there is too crowded an array of strong-sinewed and self-willed gentle- 
men to find record in these pages; for a few of the foremost men in 
folly can we alone find room. They were not unfrequently of a very 
nasty quality, even as late as the middle of the century. Take, as an 
example, Richard Grenville Lord Cobham, who laid a wager (of a 
guinea) that, at Lady Cobham’s assembly, he would spit in Lord Her- 
vey’s hat, as the latter held it in his hand; and won the wager. He 
subsequently made an apology as abject as the incivility was disgusting. 
Still more disgusting were the muscular gents who, under their founder 
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Lord Despenser, formed the brotherhood of Franciscans (my lord’s 
Christian name was Francis) at Medenham Abbey. Out of Gehenna, 
or the Babylon which is described by Quintus Curtius, such foul deeds 
were never done as were committed at the abbey; and it was as much 
as a man’s life was worth only to make simple objection to them. It 
is singular, too, that throughout the century, in contrast with the nasty 
element in men of fashion, there was an extraordinary nicety, or nice- 
ness, affected by some leaders of fon, who carried their virtue to the 
very borders of vice. One of these was the first Earl Fitzwilliam. He 
had made a will, by which he bequeathed a large proportion of his pro- 
perty to Lord Onslow. The designated legatee was once breakfasting 
with the earl, and, in course of conversation, Lord Onslow touched the 
lip of the cream-jug with the rim of his cup. Lord Fitzwilliam ex- 
pressed his anger at this act, which he styled unseemly, as the rim of 
the cup might have been in contact with Lord Onslow’s lips. The 
younger lord could not help laughing good-humouredly at such fastidi- 
ousness; but the laugh was indulged in at a costly sacrifice, for Lord 
Fitzwilliam cancelled his will, and left his property among other 
legatees. : 

To set all propriety at defiance was sport to some of the best men, 
that is, men of what heralds call the noblest families. The second 
Duke of Chandos took for his second wife a Mary Anne Browne, of 
whom Barlow speaks, with a sort of a slap and a caress, in his well-de- 
signed but ill-executed Peerage, as one “who, though brought up in 
her youth in the most abandoned scenes of low life, was, after her mar- 
riage, celebrated for her prudence and discretion.” The discreet duchess 
died childless, and is buried at Cannons; but, prudent as she was, she 
is reft in death of part of her honours, for there is no plate on her 
coffin, and the flunky who shows the latter to strangers, speaks of it, 
with a flunky’s lofty scorn, as that of “the dairymaid!” But this Duke 
of Chandos was a most Christian gentleman, when compared with Au- 
gustus Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton. This muscular duke publicly main- 
tained as his mistress the famous Nancy Parsons (Mrs. Anne Horton). 
At that time his duchess was breaking the decalogue, with Lord Os- 
sory for a helpmate. When duke and duchess became divorced, Lord 
Ossory married the latter; but the Duke of Grafton, then free to wed 
with whom he chose, did not wed with Nancy, but bestowed the coronet 
of duchess on a Miss Wrottesley. Nancy Parsons, however, did not 
lose heart, and she thereby gained dignity. This cast-off mistress of a 
duke was caught at, and taken up, by Viscount Maynard; and Nancy 
was probably sensible that a viscount’s wife was of higher rank than 
a duke’s lady. The conjugal confusion, nevertheless, perplexed the sim- 
ple-minded folk, and stimulated the rhyming satirists, fiercest of whom 
was Combes, the anonymous author of Doctor Syntaz. 

The Duchess of Chandos and the Duchess of Grafton were not ex- 
emplary women; but they had more refined tastes than some of the 
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Duchesses of Ancaster, if what Walpole says of three of them be really 
true, namely, that they were never sober! The dukes were quite of the 
muscular type. One of them had a mania for stealing silver-spoons; an- 
other kept a dwarf, and when his grace was drunk after dinner, he used 
to seize on the terrified manikin and fling him at the heads of the com- 
pany. This duke’s development of muscular-gentism was of the most 
enlarged nature. It is not said, however, that any of them beat their 
wives, like George Lord Pomfret, who was as ignorant as he was cruel. 
His mother had asked him for an account of all his debts, which, the 
account being rendered, she duly paid; but shortly after she discovered 
that her son had many more debts than he had owned to, and in answer 
to a maternal remonstrance, he replied “that he could only compare 
himself to Cerberus, who, when one head was cut off, found another 
springing up in its place!”—a mythological variation which has not 
been acknowledged by writers. 

In the good old days of the last century there was often a cruelty in 
the very courtesy of muscular gents to their wives. The tenth Earl of 
Pembroke did not beat his wife, as Lord Pomfret did; but he could 
make her smart in other ways. In 1762 this supremely fine gentleman 
ran away from Bath with a young lady, and the two kept house together 
in Italy. Lord Pembroke thence wrote to his countess, expressing his 
regret that though they had been married so many years, he had never 
been able to love her according to her deserts, and therefore he thought 
it a wise and reasonable thing to leave her! Subsequently this candid 
husband asked his wife to join them in Italy! But this was what was 
styled fine-gentlemanism, of which Bolingbroke was in the early part of 
the century a noteworthy professor. Of gentlemen of the muscular 
class, perhaps the most remarkable were Lord Baltimore, who died 
an adept in every fashionable vice, and Lord Camelford, who closed 
the century with the reputation of being the very prince of black- 
guards. 

During the present century the muscular gent has gradually died 
out. There has been occasionally an attempt at reviving the race, but 
these attempts have not been successful. At a recent trial we heard of 
an officer who had largely indulged in the strong expletives and the 
violent actions that used to characterise the species; but the presiding 
judge remarked that a person guilty of such acts was not worthy of 
holding her Majesty’s commission. A book has recently appeared,— 
My Life and Recollections, by Mr. Grantley Berkeley,—which, in some 
of its descriptions of by-gone muscular celebrities, will remind the 
reader of the stringent old times, and the ways of the muscular people 
who lived in them. Mr. Berkeley records the circumstance of one of his 
ancestors compelling a legal messenger to swallow the writ which he 
wanted to serve on a Berkeley—wax, parchment, and all. Among the 
many facts in the Berkeley record is also to be noted this satisfactory 
achievement: “ Lord Berkeley hung a man in Redcliff Street, Bristol, 
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for shooting a hare with a cross-bow.” That execution to the death, on 
account of a hare, was the last of the kind enacted. 

The value of such a book as Mr. Berkeley’s lies in the illustrations 
it affords of social life in England during the first half of this century. 
The author’s candour is such that he spares neither himself, his kin- 
dred, or his friends. Had his bitterest foe written these volumes, he 
could not have so battered the Berkeley family as the present writer 
has done, with the advantages possessed by a man very intimately ac- 
quainted with his subject. Whether any other gentleman would have 
so written of his mother, father, brothers, and friends as Mr. Berkeley 
has done, we do not care to inquire. His book contains the history of 
a time when men, born in the last days of the muscular gents, lived 
through a transition period, which ended in the blooming of a short- 
lived and effeminate dandyism. Such men probably retain about them 
some of the distinctions of both periods. Mr. Berkeley himself seems 
to be not a little proud of having horsewhipped or knocked down 
various persons who incurred his wrath; and he thinks it worth while 
to record that he wears the wristbands of his shirt turned back over the 
cuffs of his coat, like Count d’Orsay. Here we have the little failings 
of the defunct muscular gents joined with the little vanity of a later 
dandyism. 

Mr. Berkeley, as he is good enough to inform us, is very ill-descended 
through his mother, but illustriously related, paternally, not merely to 
the Fitzhardinge who came over with the Conqueror, but to the Saxon 
lady who held Berkeley Castle before the conquistor fell headlong on 
the sands at Bulverhythe. To our tastes—but then we are vulgar people, 
and possibly in the wrong—nothing can be more revolting than the pic- 
ture of his mother drawn by the hand of her son. That she was low- 
born, in menial service, probably sold by her baser sister to Lord Berkeley, 
whose mistress she became, are among the details which her son tells to 
the present generation, not one in a thousand of whom, perhaps, ever 
heard her name. That, after having four children, Lord Berkeley asserted 
that he and the mother of these children had been married previous to 
the birth of the eldest of them, and that a second marriage was performed, 
which at all events legitimatised the children afterwards born, of whom 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley is the second, is a story repeated by our author, 
who makes no secret of his opinion as to the truthfulness of his parents! 
He disbelieves the allegation respecting the first marriage, throws out 
something more than terrible insinuations of the means by which it 
was sought to give support to the alleged union, and complains that 
the rights of the legitimate children were sacrificed to the interests of 
their illegitimate elders. Mr. Berkeley may, or may not, be right, in 
what he advances, or what he supposes; but a reader of ordinary feeling 
will shudder at seeing the nakedness of a mother’s errors laid open so 
thoughtlessly by the hand of ason. The former may have merited all 
that is deposed against her; but the deposition should not have come 
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from her own son’s pen. It would not have come, we would fain think, 
if he had given himself time to reflect, or consulted a friend (if he has 
a friend) before his proofs went to press. 

For our own parts, we confess that we have no respect for a woman 
who exclaims to one of her children, “ You little dog, if I am not your 
father’s wife, you shall know that Iam your mother!” But we have 
even less respect for Mr. Berkeley’s father, as his son paints his portrait 
for us. This noble earl, mounted on his shooting mare, once met an 
unsuspecting pedestrian, whom my lord took for a poacher. He imme- 
diately dropped his right foot from the stirrup, kept it close to the 
mare’s flank, and, when the unwary pedestrian came within reach, the 
noble earl from his seat of vantage “launched the toe of his heavy boot 
against the pit of the man’s stomach with such force that the latter 
went down as if shot.” Mr. Berkeley, perhaps out of filial reverence, 
does not give a name to such an act; but he so frequently expresses his 
admiration for fair play and chivalrous conduct, that we cannot doubt 
but that, in any other person, he would have described such an act as 
one of cowardly brutality and disgusting ruffianism. However, it is 
due to the author to say that he is not always so lenient to his father’s 
acts. The earl was the proud colonel ofa militia regiment when orders - 
came from the Horse Guards for the men to be permitted to volunteer 
for the line. It was war-time, and volunteers were urgently required. 
The earl was present when the permission was read on parade. “The 
very first to avail himself of this permission was the right-hand man of 
the splendid grenadier company. The colonel prided himself on their 
size; and on this man stepping forth from the ranks, he brought his 
cane to bear across his head, and knocked him down.” This brutality 
against a loyal man desirous to fight for his king and country is rightly 
described as “ an outrageous act,” which, we are told, would “even then 
have cashiered any other colonel in the service; but through the aid of 
powerful friends at the Pavilion the matter was hushed up.” Such luck 
it was for this exemplary lord that he was not any other colonel in the 
Service. 

How the children of parents thus described by one of their sons 
were trained and educated, it would not be hard to guess ; but no guess 
would approach the truth as it is here narrated by the autobiographer. 
Of course, it is not the purpose of such a biographer to show that Ber- 
keley and blackguard are synonymous; but he can hardly be conscious 
of the unfavourable conclusions that common people will be inclined to 
draw from his astounding revelations. We find him and his brothers 
running wild, hating instruction, associating with gamekeepers, fighting 
with dirty stable-boys, and watching vermin. No doubt that half the 
strange manifestations of Berkeleian sayings and doings which have 
challenged the wearied notice of the world, may be set down to the 
loose training, which left the Berkeley brothers, as this book tells us, to 
do pretty well as they liked. But Mr. Grantley Berkeley, who became a 
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legislator, does not seem to have cared to improve himself; and it is an 
ex-member of parliament, a man who has helped to make laws for his 
country, who exhibits his knowledge of the history of England by penn- 
ing such a paragraph as the following: “On Robert Fitzhardinge, a 
Dane of royal descent, coming over with the Conqueror, and doing 
him good service in the war, he received the castle, manors, and lands 
of Berkeley as his reward. A continuous,raid having been kept up 
between the newly-installed Dane at Berkeley Castle and the long- 
established Saxon at Dursley, eventually, to end the hostility of the two 
families, King Edward the Confessor caused the elder son of Fitzhar- 
dinge to marry the daughter and heiress of the Saxon Berkeley; and 
thus the names of Fitzhardinge and Berkeley became united.” Nothing 
could better prove the estimation of King Edward for the Fitzhardinges 
and Berkeleys, as he must have come out of the grave to cement this 
little melo-dramatic marriage. The author doubtless believes the story 
to be true, or he would not have so narrated it; but that an English 
gentleman and author should exhibit such ignorance of historic truth 
is really beyond belief; and yet Mr. Berkeley does not fail to record 
that his elder brother Morton was “ plucked” at college, for which in- 
stance of fraternally-affectionate memory that noble personage is no 
doubt extremely sensible. 

As the author grew up, under the training and habits we have indi- 
cated, and as we gather from his book, he passed to Sandhurst, in order 
to be prepared for admission into the army. He describes Sandhurst 
as “a dirty college; for in those days the establishment was not really 
a school for gentlemen. There were the sons of non-commissioned offi- 
cers, boys who had to work their way to promotion and to commissions; 
an excellent institution so far; while there were also a lot of us taunted 
with having been born with silver-spoons in our mouths, and therefore 
more favoured than the preceding.” We leave the reader to draw what 
conclusions he pleases from this jumble of a sentence; and pass to the 
writer’s illustration of the spirit of one of those lucky persons taunted 
with “ silver-spoons.” Mr. Berkeley describes himself as a sort of pat- 
tern-boy, never using cribs, and gaining the admiration of M. Pellichet, 
who distinguished him from the bad common boys as a “ gentilhomme ;” 
“born of noble parents;’ “you do no such thing;” “you good boy.” 
But this good little scion of noble parents had just done that of which 
the French master acquitted him,—namely, flung, from an elastic pen, 
a pellet at the teacher’s nose. Moreover, he allowed the whole class to 
be punished for his fault. He was ready to confess, he assures us, but 
his class-fellows persuaded him to the contrary. “ ‘Don’t be such a 
d—d fool! said those vulgar, slightly-blaspheming, but not ungenerous 
lads, adding ‘We sha’n’t get much, and we don’t care; and they held 
me down upon my stool.” Let us hope it was one of repentance to the 
then somewhat-shabby young gentleman, who subsequently slipped from 
it to take service in a regiment of Guards. 
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It has often been said that the real officers of the Household Brigade 
are the sergeants; and it seems that Mr. Berkeley must have so consi- 
dered it; for he tells a story of his being on guard at Deptford Docks, 
from which he was to have been relieved on a first of September; but 
that he went off on the last day of August, rather than lose any part of 
the opening day of the shooting season. The sergeant followed his 
exemplary commander with the report-book, in which this admirable 
specimen of an officer seems to have entered that all was right on the 
post which he tells us he had deserted a day before he would have been 
relieved. In those days, perhaps, the Colonel would have seen nothing 
reprehensible therein. In our improved times an officer guilty of thus 
abandoning his post and making such an entry in the report-book 
would assuredly be cashiered. 

That the author was a keen sportsman and became a “man about 
town,” are matters of course. Some of his lordly companions are made 
to look in a very different light from that in which they appear to the 
writer. It is hinted that one was given to lying; another suspected of 
stealing; a third base enough to receive money for a special purpose, 
and to pocket what he could save through using it in a different way 
from that intended by the original owner. Lord Waterford was then 
in the blackguard phases of his life, of which he repented and ceased to 
be proud; but, for the brutal amusements of such ruffians, Mr. Berkeley 
would persuade himself—he will persuade no one else—that there is 
sufficient justification in the fact that a gentleman must have his 
amusements, and that if any one is injured thereby, the gentleman 
makes ample reparation by paying for the damage done. 

Be this as it may, there is one point in the character of a gentleman 
that must have been as sacredly observed thirty years ago as in the ge- 
neration which has since arisen. To save woman’s honour was an obli- 
gation of chivalry. To betray the fact of her dishonour was a violation 
of all chivalrous rule. Mr. Berkeley, indeed, has treated his mother’s 
character with scant tenderness; but then he thought that character 
was patent to all the world. Honour or dishonour, he deemed that the 
world knew all about it, and that there could be no harm in keeping 
the matter fresh in the world’s memory. But we are puzzled when we 
come to his story of L. E. L. It reads rather like a dream than a real- 
ity, and is to this effect. When the author was only known by reputa- 
tion to L. E. L., she sent Frederick Reynolds to bring him to her; and 
to this man, a stranger in nearly every respect, she—but let the author 
tell us what terrible secret she intrusted to his keeping. “ She informed 
me that a certain person, known to me only by report, had made use of 
his influence in the literary world to obtain power over her for her per- 
sonal seduction.” “She had been compelled, by her dependent position 
and very peculiar circumstances, to listen to the inducements he had 
held out to her, and thus had become completely compromised and at 
his mercy.” “She, an inexperienced girl, had believed his profession— 
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indeed had placed implicit reliance on his honour—till she had made 
the astounding discovery that he was a married man, and that he was, 
by nature, as false as he was unprincipled. As soon as she became 
aware of her fatal position, she declared to me that she endeavoured to 
break off all intimacy with this man, but that hitherto his proceedings 
had made such a course impossible.” There is more, but this is already 
more than enough. But is Mr. Berkeley aware of what he has done? 
There was some rag of reputation hanging about the name of this hap- 
less lady, whose history and mystery are probably known but to one 
man living, who is not at all likely to publish the details. If this tale 
be true, and not born of laudanum in her who told it to a stranger, the 
woman’s honour suffers irretrievable shipwreck; but true or not, the 
publication of such matters as are referred to in, or may be inferred 
from the above extracts, is one of the most extraordinary and indefen- 
sible proceedings that ever came to our knowledge. The poor creature 
had better have gone down to her dark grave then, than have made a 
confession which she could never have supposed would be published 
to a scandal-loving world by him to whom she made it. 

The author informs us that the guilty assailant of this “ inexpe- 
rienced girl” was Dr. Maginn. As to their respective positions, the 
Literary Gazette had written up the lady to a very exalted fame, which 
was not altogether undeserved; and Dr. Maginn was a married man, 
and made no secret of being in that honourable position. To poor Billy 
Maginn, as he was called by his many intimate friends, Mr. Berkeley 
allows “a fair share of scholastic attainments.” The fact is that as a 
classical scholar he had not his equal while he lived. He was of as 
respectable a lineage as that of Fitzhardinge or Berkeley, and he had 
some of the attributes of the fine gentlemen of his time; for he was his 
own worst enemy, knew not the value of money, disregarded the claims 
of creditors, and drank as hard as any three thirsty members of the 
most rollicking clubs. But in this accomplished yet most unhappy man 
there were redeeming points. He was not all bad, since Lockhart was 
his friend, from whose pen flowed the following epitaph, intended for 
Maginn’s grave at Walton-on-Thames : 


“Here, early to bed, lies kind William Maginn; 
Who, with genius, wit, learning, life’s trophies to win, 
Had neither great lord, nor rich cit, of his kin, 
Nor discretion to set himself up as to tin: 
So, his portion soon spent,—like the poor heir of Lynn, 
He turned author, ere yet there was beard on his chin; 
And, whoever was out, or whoever was in, 
For your Tories his fine Irish brains he would spin ; 
Who received prose and rhyme with a promising grin— 
‘Go ahead, you queer fish, and more power to your fin!’ 
But to save from starvation stirred never a pin. 
Light for long was his heart, though his breeches were thin, 
Else, his acting, for certain was equal to Quin; 
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But at last he was beat, and sought help of the bin 
(All the same to the Doctor, from claret to gin); 
Which led swiftly to jail, and consumption therein. 

It was much, when the bones rattled loose in the skin, 
He got leave to die here out of Babylon’s din. 

Barring drink and the girls, I ne’er heard a sin: 
Many worse, better few, than bright broken Maginn.” 


The time came when Mr. Grantley Berkeley was able to achieve a 
deed of which he seems especially proud. For a novel, of which he had 
the misfortune to be the author, he was “slated,” as the modern slang 
goes, in a way which set all his bristles up. He, one of his worthy kins- 
men, and a man, called on Mr. Fraser, the publisher, to demand the 
name of the author. Mr. Fraser, as gentlemanlike a man as ever 
breathed, and who probably had never read the article, required time 
for consideration; whereupon, without warning or calling upon him to 
defend himself, Mr. Berkeley suddenly felled Mr. Fraser to the ground, 
and while he was in that defenceless condition, with the other Berkeley 
by, and the man at the door to prevent aid coming to the poor gentle- 
man subjected to such fearful odds, committed a series of violent acts 
which no one can read without disgust and indignation. Mr. Berkeley 
protests against the measure the 7'%mes has taken of them by describing 
them as “ brutish and excessive.” 

This proceeding led to the famous duel with Maginn, who boldly 
took the responsibility of the authorship of the review. We will only 
say of this combat that we are utterly at a loss to understand Mr. 
Berkeley’s rule of chivalry by his description of the fight. He tells us 
that one of the regulations binding on both combatants was that neither 
should take aim at the other; and yet he confesses that he took a “hasty 
aim” at his adversary’s leg. Most fortunately—for Mr. Berkeley boasts 
of being a crack shot—the “hasty aim” was ineffectual. Had it killed 
Dr. Maginn, the consequences might have astounded Mr. Berkeley him- 
self. But for his own confession we could not have supposed that the 
circumstance so coolly narrated was possible in the present century. 

But there are a hundred other things in this book which will perplex 
commonplace people, so ignorant as to know only the difference between 
right and wrong. This vulgar folk will at least be glad that much of 
what was done and many of the men who did it, in the olden time, 
would be out of the pale of civilisation now. The muscular gent, who 
was dying out when the century began, would be stigmatised as a profli- 
gate blackguard if a revival of that unsavoury person were attempted 
now. Only the other day Lord Berkeiey’s “ hunt” were prohibited riding 
over a certain ground by the resident gentleman there. He was not 
tossed into his own pond, as he would have been in the last century, but 
was treated with in the form of a courteous and friendly negotiation. 
Again, it is but the other day that an officer in the Household Cavalry 
had to defend an action for assault, when such violence on his part was 
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sworn to, that the judge prophesied that no officer guilty of such con- 
duct would remain an officer long. These things indicate a total change 
in society, for the better. The best-born ruffians of the last century seem 
to belong to an old fossil world, of which we are happily rid. Old men 
who, like Mr. Berkeley, are approaching their seventieth year, and were 
therefore born when the old ruffianism was hardly an effete fashion, and 
when it was rather admired than otherwise by those who spoke of it, 
may be expected to be less shocked at its unutterable brutality than 
younger men, who have been trained in the way of Christian gentlemen. 
In a civilised sense, the author, if he has not over-coloured his early 
scenes, seems to have had, in his father’s stables and with his father’s 
menials, no better training than the dogs who were his companions, 
or the vermin that he pursued. This may be an excuse for many details 
in his volume, which to modern notions will seem discreditable. One 
portion of his book, however, has no excuse. ‘True or false, there is not 
a line written in disparagement of his parents, but especially of his 
mother, that should have fallen from the pen of a son. As critics, 
it is within our province to assert that this is entirely indefensible; 
and we only hope it may have caused the writer as much remorse as it 
has given his readers pain. On the question of its truth or falsehood 
we have nothing to say. It is one which Mr. Berkeley must settle with 
his brothers. They have started up in defence of their mother’s repu- 
tation and their father’s character. They denounce him, in no nice 
phrase, as a retailer of foul slanders and calumny! He who slanders his 
mother is the worst of matricides; and Mr. Grantley Berkeley wili 
doubtless be anxious to show that he is not subject to so horrible an 
imputation. But see the consequences of dealing with family scandal 
at all!—his success in demonstrating that he is not guilty of the slander 
and calumny with which he is charged in his brothers’ pamphlet, will 
slay the poor woman over again! One may be almost permitted to 


pity any poor wretch who lies under the oppression of so ghastly a 
dilemma. 
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David Chantrey. 


By W. G. WILLS, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE,” ETC, 





CHAPTER XIV. 


BEDFORD SQUARE AGAIN, 


“ Home late, Davy,” said old Chantrey, carelessly, as David came home 
with his sister fast asleep in his arms. 


“Yes; I’ve been at a friend’s, governor. I brought the young one 
with me, to show her a bit of the world.” 

“With friends?” repeated his father. “Odd, that, my lad; your 
friends should be my friends.” 

David laughed, and seemed to think that if the rule were carried 
out, it would be rather hard on the governor. He turned to go, and 
his father let him reach the door; there he transfixed him by a little 
careless and commonplace observation. ‘ Good-night, lad,” he said, re- 
turning to his former occupation with indifference; “ pray remember me 
to my friend Wertley when you see him next.” 

“Your friend?” asked David, considerably startled. 

The fact was, that for some time he had been visited by misgivings 
lest his worthy friend Mr. Wertley might, out of compliment to him, 
make a morning visit upon his father. Such a visit would be fraught 
with every thing that was awkward and distressing. He had winced 
as he had realised the possibilities of that interview. Wertley and his 
father were as acid to alkali. It was a moral certainty that his friend 
would wander, with a most confiding simplicity, into some gentle contro- 
versy, and no less certain that he would receive rough handling from 
his father. Thus already might have commenced a quarrel of the Mon- 
tagues and Capulets. 

“Tell him,” continued the old man, “ that I am not convinced upon 
the question ofthe sewage; and that I can prove him clearly wrong 
upon the incubation of domestic fowl.” 

“You know him, then?” asked David. 

“Why not? he incubated me for two hours, till I clawed him a bit 
with my tongue.” 

“You didn’t offend him, sir, I hope?” 

“T’ve observed you are growing close with me, my lad; I tell you I 
don’t like it. Offendhim! no; I’m an old business-man; I never offend 
any one I can make use of. I proposed to do business with him.” 

Here Mr. Chantrey, with much complacency, stated a small stroke 
of business he had essayed, which consisted of a cool proposal that Mr. 
Wertley should join his son David in a 50/7. bill. Then David compre- 
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hended for the first time the position which he had occupied in Emmie’s 
mind on the day of that charmed visit to Kew. He had little comment 
to make upon the explanation, and was again about to leave the room, 
when his father contrived, by a second careless comment, to catch his 
ear again. “I offered him good security,” said he; “you will allow 
that;” and he gently stirred the lower bar of the fire with his slipshod 
shoe. 

In some curiosity David inquired its nature. 

“Undeniable security; yet I’m bound to say he didn’t think much of 
it. Order in a pint of stout, Davy, as you pass the Crown and Anchor.” 

“ This security, governor?” asked David. 

“Your mother’s novel,” said the old man with dramatic brevity. 

“ We'll talk of it again,” said David, setting the subject for the pre- 
sent aside. “ I'll find a little money for you, governor, I hope. Good- 
night to you.” | 

“ Good-night! Don’t forget it in your pleasure-parties,” said old 
Chantrey, turning gruffly to the fire. ‘“'There’s a letter for you on the 
chimney-piece since this morning.” 

David laid his little sister in her cot, dressed as she was, and wrapped 
her up warm without breaking her sleep; he then returned to read the 
letter. 

He opened it, and his father watched him rather curiously. 

“Poor silly woman!” ejaculated David. 

“Tt was a bad business-hand direction,” muttered old Chantrey. 
“Who is it from?” 

“This? from Mrs. Blenheim’s lawyer.” 

“ Why, what scrape are you in now?” 

“ The woman’s cracked!” sung out David, re-reading the letter. 

“ Margaret Blenheim, eh? don’t believe it!” 

“ Read that,” said David, putting the open letter into his father’s 
hands, who read it aloud with his accustomed deliberation. 


“ Srr,—My client, Miss Blenheim, was much surprised at receiving 
the sum of five pounds towards the liquidation of her claim of six thou- 
sand. She instructs me to remind you that misappropriation of trust- 
money has become penal under the new act, and to assure you she 
means to take the most summary measures to compel you to refund the 
whole amount. 

“The following are the only terms she can entertain: an immediate 
payment of two thousands pounds down, and the remaining four thou- 
sand she may consent to receive in quarterly instalments of one hun- 
dred pounds. Pray consider this letter as preparatory to instant pro- 
ceedings. 

“T am, sir, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
JAMES WATERS.” 
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‘“‘ There’s a letter to come from a respectable business house!” cried 
David. 


Old Chantrey burst out into a loud harsh laugh when he had 
finished reading this production. 

“You simpleton, look at it again! lawyer never put pen to that.” 

“Do you mean to say Mrs. Blenheim would forge a signature?” 

“ Pish, man! don’t you know a lady’s style?” 

“You mean that Mrs. Blenheim wrote it?” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Why, it would be forgery.” 

“But do you suppose a woman of fashion knows the meaning of 
forgery? I tell you that, beyond the circle of their education, there is 
no more daring or ignorant creature than a woman of fashion.” 

“‘T cannot believe it. If Mrs. Blenheim is a fashionable woman, she 
is also a lady,” said David. 

“Do you fancy, my good fellow, that the hundred-and-one ladies 
who have been caught shoplifting know they are thieving? not they— 
Thold them quite irresponsible, as I would a wild South-Australian, who 
thinks it a harmless freak to let fly his boomerang in the street. They 
don’t know any thing so vulgar as the laws respecting petit larceny.” 

We must really protest against such extravagant and libellous asser- 
tions. Old Chantrey is in a bitter mood; and I hold myself quite 
irresponsible for his sentiments. Society and dissipation may have 
their peculiar diseases, but they are slight, and cure themselves; they 
are beneath the notice of the cynic. 

Ah, my friend, it is poverty which gives the true virus to crime. Lash 
poverty with scorpions, ye philosophic magistrates; never mind the tri- 
fling diagnostics, theft, assault, drunkenness; go straight, like a surgeon 
of genius, to the cause, and the effects will vanish: indict poverty wher- 
ever you may find it,—envious, covetous, carping, treasonous poverty,— 
poverty that murders in thought twenty times a day,—poverty the sy- 
cophant, poverty the unsavoury, poverty the sneak. Poverty is high 
treason against nature. This bountiful world is man’s freehold, and all 
that it contains. 

“T will call upon Mrs. Blenheim to-morrow,” said David, rising and 
leaving the room, to the harsh music of his father’s laughter. 

But by the time he reached the Blenheims’ house his mood was 
changed. Whilst within his own honest and diligent area, he seemed to 
look at this case from the Chantrey point of view; which may be thus 
stated,—the generous spontaneous offer ofan innocent man employed as 
an opportunity of insult. Generosity towards an enemy is equivalent to 
weakness. It is the lift of the arm which exposes the heart to a thrust. 
He had opened his conduct to the very basest construction, and he was 
charged with cowardice and meanness by a lady he had never wronged. 
That. was the aspect from the Chantrey side. But as he knocked at the 
door in Bedford Square—as he stood in the hall whilst his name was 
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being announced by the maid—it was as if he had walked round the 
question and saw it from its other side. His father it was who had 
been trusted by the lady upstairs, who had broken faith with a most 
princely villany, and had ruined the future of her daughter. If this 
young lady and her mother are human, how must they feel towards the 
son of this man? This was the Blenheim side of the case. He felt a 
little confused by the vividness of such unwonted considerations, and 
began to study into what form of speech he should put his vindication, 
how end, how begin. Indignation had made short work of all that, 
when he enacted the coming scene to himself on the road. 

He was kept standing in the hall for full ten minutes, yet he did 
not chafe. In a softened and depressed mood, he stood on the oil- 
cloth, gazing patiently up at the stained-glass lobby-window and the 
little greenhouse beside it. His meditations were interrupted by the 
reappearance of the little maid, of her who smiled upon all gentlemen 
under forty. She had bestowed a welcoming smile on David too, but 
in his lubberly mood he never noticed it. It was quite a prim and 
puckered little mouth with which she returned from the interview with 
her mistress. 

“Mistress says she will see you in the parlour, young man.” 

She opened the parlour-door, and showed him in, lifting her shoul- 
ders saucily. He entered, too preoccupied to feel the affront, and the 
door was closed behind him. 

At the fire, with the front of her gown comfortably laid up over her 
knees, her cheek on her hand, and her feet on the fender, sat a lady 
reading, evidently a young lady, buried in her book; two blue-cloth 
volumes lay behind her on the long dining-table. 

* Polly,” she said, in a sweet good-tempered voice, without turning, 
however, to look round, “ who was that who knocked?” 

She was answered by a deep masculine “hem!” from David, which 
brought her to her feet with a start, presenting to him a very pretty 
face, which my readers could scarcely recognise, so full of amazement 
was it. David, with a modesty which did him great credit, bowed and 
begged her pardon; he came to make an explanation to her mother, to 
remove a very false impression she had formed of him. The servant 
had shown him into the parlour. 

“Oh, you are Mr. Chantrey,” said Milly, recovering her self-posses- 
sion, and gathering up her books to go. 

She gathered up her books from the table, and was about to leave 
the room. There was an expression of haughtiness on her face which 
was not wont to be there. It was apparent that she felt herself in the 
presence of her natural enemy. 

For a moment David was abashed. He was in the presence of the 
actual victim of his father’s fraud. The chivalry of his own youth and 
sex gave a peculiar poignancy to his shame. It would be a more heroic 
view of his regret, if we could represent him as a gentleman suffering 
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from a lofty principle, as the generous deputed sufferer for his father’s 
sin, atoning for it by the self-devoted penance of a lifetime; but some- 
how, whether from a natural buoyancy of temperament, or some similar 
deficiency of romantic organisation, what chiefly galled him, so far as 
the matter related to himself, was the thought that a young and beau- 
tiful girl had been robbed and ruined by the head of his family. In 
this young-man’s point of view, he had often and often brooded over it 
when alone, gnawing his lip, and striking his thigh at the pity and 
shame of it. Then Fancy would come like a ministering angel, grant 
him such a meeting as the present, and slip a cheque for the lost fortune 
into his pocket, to be drawn on the great bank of Fiction & Co. Here, 
indeed, was the meeting accorded by Fate, not Fancy; but where was 
the cheque? He had nothing but weak words to plead the cause of the 
innocent members of his family so long resting under the stigma. 

How innocently had they shared in the spoil! What sickening hu- 
miliation for the pride of man! The very clothes they had worn, the 
dinners they had eaten, were at this poor girl’s expense, paid for by her 
money; all these stinging reflections swept over his mind in one chord. 
He must cleanse the stain from his mother’s tombstone to-day; too long 
has she been without an advocate; and now, in her bright mental ad- 
vent upon the world, it is a fitting time. 

“She shall judge us, not Mrs. Blenheim,” he said in thought, as he 
saw her moving towards the door. In another moment’s indecision he 
would have lost the chance. With considerable effort he threw aside 
his confusion, and the consequence was, his address was a little dramatic 
and abrupt. 

“Miss Blenheim, I have not intentionally obtruded upon you; but 
I am glad we have met. Mr. Waters, your mother’s man of business, 
has sent me a very foolish letter,’—he drew it from his pocket,—“ at 
his threats I can only smile” (Milly drew herself up at the word, and 
looked at him with very pretty aristocratic reproof); “but it grieves 
me to think that you could be so unjust as to believe that any members 
of my family participated in my father’s unhappy act.” 

“TI know nothing about it, Mr. Chantrey: I daresay my mother 
will see you.” , 

“Tt is to you I wish to speak.” 

“Why to me?” said Milly, posing herself proudly at the door. Oh, 
but her voice was icy! oh, but her look was relentless! She stood 
there, gazing at her enemy, a perfect little Medea or Leah, or—or 
whom you will of those revengeful daughters of Nemesis—her delicate 
lip curling; her eye sparkling; and, let us edd by way of climax, her 
hand on the door-handle, and a Mudie blue three-vol. under her arm. 

“TJ presume, Mr. Chantrey, you have come to see my mother: you 
can have no possible business with me.” 

“Tt was you who were injured; and to you I feel no humiliation in 
clearing myself and those dear to me from a very cruel charge.” 

VOL, XIV. | K 
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This was the moment that Milly, dramatically speaking, should 
have vanished from the room with a curtsey—it would have been quite 
an electric rebuke; but, curious enough, she tarried to hear. 

Now there is a pleasure in looking upon our enemies—a sinister 
luxury which we can very seldom enjoy with dignity, not always indeed 
with safety: but with the door-handle in our grasp, so as to beat a 
timely retreat, it is fascinating. 

“JT have received an attorney’s letter, Miss Blenheim; a most 
mysterious and alarming production.” 

“Tt was by no desire of mine, Mr. Chantrey, that you were alarmed.” 

“ Alarmed!” said David, with a broad smile, as he took the letter 
from his pocket; “a coffin and cross-bones on the top would have made 
it complete.” 

“T suppose my mother instructed her attorney to write it. Had I 
been consulted, you should not have been threatened or otherwise an- 
noyed.” 

“ Well,” said David, still very good-humouredly, as he opened the 
letter, and made as though he referred to it, “I have been threatened, 
and very much hurt—but not by the threats; I look on the threats 
quite in the way of consolation. In any other affair I should just 
burst out laughing at such empty intimidation.” 

* You are speaking of my mother, sir!” said Milly, rebuking him 
coldly. Oh, how inveterate she looked!—a perfect heroine for the 
modern tales of vengeance. 

** Let me speak of her with all respect,” said David. “I was thinking 
ofthe attorney at the moment.” He smoothed out the letter on the table. 

“ What have you to say to me, Mr. Chantrey?” 

The smile left his face; he tossed the letter aside, and turned to her 
with quite a vehemence. 

“T have to say this to you, Miss Blenheim: that ever since I learned 
the wrong that was done you (and it was /hen late to undo it), the 
knowledge of it has given me the deepest grief and shame; no object 
has been so near to my heart as to repay you; and the first money I 
could spare from daily bread, I forwarded to your mother.” 

“Tt was strangely timed, Mr. Chantrey, and quite unnecessary.” 

“You mean that it came about the date of a criminal trial for 
breach of trust;—well, I’ll not deny it.. That trial rubbed on an old 
sore; it preached on an old text—and no wonder. What can you make 
of that? Do you really believe, Miss Blenheim—no, no, don’t look so 
indifferent ; I have a right to ask the question, and you will not be so 
unjust as to xefuse an answer—Do you really believe that we are living 
on your money?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know,” said Milly. 

“Then you fancy we are; and I am here to set that question at 
rest. I have here, in my account-book for the year, all I earned 
and all I spent in a laborious profession,—I am a newspaper reporter. 
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Be so just and so kind as to run your eye down these figures,” said he, 
in an absurd excitement. ‘ You will see here that I support my family, 
that every shilling we spend is cast in this mint,”—he touched his fore- 
head with a very tolerable dramatic flourish. 

“Oh, you cannot suppose, Mr. Chantrey,” said the supercilious 
Milly, “that we could look over your accounts.” 

“T offer them in proof of my respect for you.” Milly looked coldly 
down. “I hope you don’t suppose,” said he, his peppery blood rising 
again, “that I would stoop to prove my honesty to any one I do not 
respect. Your mother accepted my little instalment, and she ought to 
have accepted my intention too. It is hard to take a man’s money and 
character together.” This last sentence he uttered with an effort after 
his late good-humour. 

“Oh, now I understand what brought you here,” said Milly. “You 
naturally wish to have your money again. All I can say is this: I will 
be answerable for it out of my own purse.” 

“T was not hurt or angry till now,” said David, flushing and bluster- 
ing; “it is cruel to misinterpret me so broadly.” 

‘May I once more ask you, then, what do you want, Mr. Chantrey?” 

“Your good opinion and an honourable acquittal, because I am 
innocent of doing harm to you, or any one belonging to you—because 
I meant to act for your advantage: however feeble was my first effort, 
it was honourable.” 

“T must repeat, Mr. Chantrey, I know nothing about it. I have 
not accused you, and was quite unprepared to be addressed by you.” 
Milly must gore her enemy a little; and it is not surprising. Here 
before her was the incarnation, as it were, of all her life’s failure—of all 
the baffled hopes and slights which left her as she is, a beauty still, but 
pale and sardonic for her years. A young wife and mother could never 
have spoken so. 

“Don’t you think it would have been better, Mr. Chantrey,” she 
continued, “if, after what has occurred between your family and mine, 
you had spared us this visit?” 

“Tt shall not be repeated,” said David. “Let us be strangers, not 
enemies.” 

“Not enemies certainly,” said Milly; as one who would say, the 
honour would be too great. 

“T am innocent: I was not eighteen when it occurred, and never 
stood behind my father’s ledger; how could I do it? My mother died 
broken-hearted about this miserable affair. How could she know of it?” 

“T only know the injury I have received.” 

“You hold in your hand this moment evidence that my mother was 
beyond suspicion; that she was a noble, pure-minded, high-souled 
woman. You hold evidence of it this moment in your hand.” 

“Where?” said Milly, suddenly startled out of her starch. She 
nearly dropped the blue-covered Mudie. 
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» “ My mother was the author of that book in your hand. Here are 
old corrected proofs of it.” He crushed up from his pocket the dirty 
‘ pulls’ and ‘revises.’ “Do you believe the mind that lives in those 
volumes capable of deceit? It was her last effort to lift her children 
out of their inherited disgrace.” 

“Your mother? dear me!” gasped Milly. “TI have read it twice.” 

Do not blame poor David, or laugh at him, that he should thus 
thrust forward on every occasion this innocent plume in his cap. You 
and I, my reader, if loyal and true like him, might have done the 
same. Observe what an effect it had upon rural Emma Wertley; 
how she humoured him upon it, ay, and maybe reverenced him. 
What is nearest the heart is readiest on the tongue. Besides, we are 
bound to forgive him, for already there is a cold shower hanging over 
him and this idol book, which will draggle his plumes so as to satisfy 
the most exacting cynic who may smile at these unpretending pages. 

“ Do you like it?” said David. 

“ What is more, I fancy I should have liked the author,” said Milly, 
coming over to the table and laying the books down. She opened one 
of them and smiled over the open page. 

Alas for the Medea, the Leah! why, this woman’s wrath is brief as 
a baby’s passion. Where is the exterminating revenge we looked for— 
the dead-white lips and the flashing eyes? This girl is smiling on the 
open page. 

David held out his hand on an impulse, and Milly pretended not to 
see it, whilst she questioned him about his mother, just as Emma did; 
but her questions had less warmth and life than those of the rural lass. 

Perhaps Milly had begun to feel, for some short time past, the in- 
justice of visiting upon the son the father’s sin. The force of his argu- 
ments had probably told upon her unconsciously, and the victory was 
complete when he enlisted those sympathies and sentiments, just then 
in full play upon the story. She was yet warm with its interest, yet 
under the spell of its plot; and he touched her auspiciously in just the 
weak spot of her heart at that particular moment. The girl of fashion 
had a slight framework of character—mere filigree emotions. “I am 
very much interested in what you tell me, Mr. Chantrey. I should be 
very sorry if I have wounded you.” 

“Thank you,” said David; “if you did, you have healed it now.” 

“T hope we shall be neither enemies nor strangers; but I would give 
you a word of counsel. No good can come of your seeing my mother.” 

“ And I had better go,” laughed David. He bundled up his papers 
into his pocket again, and Milly freely held out her hand in token of 
amity and full acquittal. 

A moment after, as David was just escaping, Mrs. Blenheim entered 
the room, started slightly on observing*Milly’s presence, and then 


turning to David, made him a bow so slight as to be almost imper- 
ceptible. 
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“* Milly love, wait for me upstairs.” 

“In a moment,” murmured Milly, pretending to occupy herself at 
the beaufet. 

Behold now the consequences of Mrs. Blenheim’s insolence. She had 
left David cooling himself on the hall-door rug for many minutes ; 
that was the first measure of insult. Next she bade the servant show 
him into the parlour, never dreaming Milly could be there, having seen 
her last in her own room. And thirdly, she kept him waiting for full 
ten minutes, thus giving him time to win over her daughter into some- 
thing very like a budding friendship. 

Mrs. Blenheim could be very insolent; she could not be haughty, as 
Milly had been—that was not her vein; nor cross—none but your City 
dames can be cross—her health and temper were too good; but she 
had a fund of well-bred insolence. Let us hear her. 

Mrs. Blenheim’s tone was precisely that in which a lady remon- 
strates with a cabby or haggles with a shopman. 

“ Now, Mr. Chantrey, there is not the least use in coming to me,” 
she said, with the peculiar familiarity of superior position. ‘I cannot 
listen to any other terms except those stated by Mr. Waters.” 

“That is a pity, Mrs. Blenheim. I fear you are wronging yourself.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Chantrey; I can take care of my own interest,” 
said she, with a soft sarcastic laugh. 

Here David caught a slight signal from Milly admonishing him to 
be gone. 

“ That being the case, I have indeed called in vain, and with much 
regret shall wish you good-morning.” 

“The uwémost concession, Mr. Chantrey, that I could consent to make 
is simply this,—that I should receive half the money of which we have 
been plundered on the Ist of next month, and receive the remainder in 
instalments of one hundred pounds per month.” 

“Three thousand pounds first,” said David slowly, “ and afterwards 
one hundred per month?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ And where am I to get this three thousand pounds?” said David, 
with perfect equanimity. ‘The very sound of such a sum is strange on 
my lips.” 

“ Your family made themselves familiar with twice that sum, sir.” 

“ Mrs. Blenheim, in perfect good temper, and with all respect, I must 
protest against this general charge; once for all, but one member of my 
family was implicated in the transaction, and the money has been long 
since spent.” 

“That must be ascertained, Mr. Chantrey.” 

“T am willing to prove it,” said David. 

“Oh, sir, I must really refer you to my attorney. I am really very 
busy.” 

“T beg pardon then,” said David, again preparing to go. 
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“Mr. Chantrey, your proposal to me,” said Mrs. Blenheim, “ is quite 
out of the question. I am advised to insist upon the whole payment 
down at once; and I have the best opinion at the English Bar that I 
can recover all, with costs.” 

“ He is a wise man, that,” smiled David, making his bow. 

‘You will be so good,” said Mrs. Blenheim, continually opening up 
the subject, “to communicate with my man of business, and at once. 
I have instructed him to be very summary.” 

David felt that it was time to put an end to this nonsense: he turned 
and faced her most courteously. 

“ With you, Mrs. Blenheim, I shall conduct all communications with 
the utmost respect. I shall meet any threat or imputation with for- 
bearance. But your man of business has been too summary, far too sum- 
mary, in dealing with a man of business like me. I shall forward this 
letter to-day to the Master of the Rolls.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Chantrey?” said Mrs. Blenheim, with a 
sudden change of manner. 

“Ladies, Mrs. Blenheim, cannot be supposed to know the law,” said 
David, with a fluency and hardihood derived from very justifiable pride 
and heat; “but such a silly, wilful piece of intimidation as that is a 
disgrace to the legal profession.” 

“T don’t understand you, Mr. Chantrey. I have had advice and 
opinion on the case; but I will see Mr. Waters. I beg you will destroy 
that letter, sir,” said Mrs. Blenheim, quite baffled and alarmed. 

“ He shall be protected by your name,” said David, tearing the letter 
into fragments. “As to the further instalments, I am to understand 
you will not receive them at the rate I can afford to pay?” 

“ Of course, sir, I will not refuse a payment, however insignificant,” 
said Mrs. Blenheim; “but let it be understood between us that I re- 
serve my right.” 

“Surely,” put in David, pleasantly, “to sue for the full amount. 
If I had it to-morrow, it should be yours without the aid of an attor- 
ney’s letter.” 

He bade them good-morning, and was gone. 


“My dearest mother, I am sorry you spoke to him so strongly. I 
have seldom met any one who prepossessed me so completely. I really 
believe every word he says.” 

“ My dear Milly,” gasped Mrs. Blenheim, “such a vulgar, impudent 
person! I never felt so bullied! I am quite worried! Darling, how 
could you have remained in the room with him?” 

“Only fancy, mamma; his mother wrote this novel which has so 
enchanted me.” 

“Hm!” Mrs. Blenheim was not given to wonderment; the an- 
nouncement just made her pause for a moment’s reflection. “Hm! 
Those literary women,—I have known her, and known others from 
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time to time, darling, always in some discreditable scrape,—all 
their principle and sentiment evaporate into their novels. I am 


not at all surprised, love, to hear that Mrs. Chantrey was a literary 
woman.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


A CERTAIN RECIPE FOR HAPPINESS TO ALL FORLORN SPINSTERS. 


M1nty had been under a reaction. Her suitor was gone, and though 
we cannot affirm that she would have had him back again, yet in the 
irrecoverable distance I am of opinion he looked more picturesque. She 
had settled down again into the old weary round of gaiety. Our young 
men grind at colleges and academies in the silk or sarsenet gowns 
for a position in life; so do our young ladies in silk and muslin. It is 
not all play at those archery-meetings and balls. 

Milly had begun to tire of the chase which had so near been brought 
to a prosperous close. It had got about that she had most patriotically 
refused the Major, and of course she gained some distinction by the ex- 
ploit; but perhaps it may also have frightened off some weak-minded 
gentlemen who might have had her hand in timid contemplation. 

She began to think seriously enough, poor child, of hopeless spinster- 
hood, when ladies passing her would whisper, “That woman was once a 
season beauty ; could you ever have thought so?” Whatever were her 
reflections, however, she spoke of it lightly enough. She fell back upon 
that cosy old scheme of hers—the endowment of a great spinster nun- 
nery, of which her aunt was to be mother-abbess. 

The place, site, economy, and rules, it was apparently her delight to 
discuss with that very marrying-man John Wayre. Cynics may ques- 
tion the sincerity of these whims, and attribute to them an artful motive. 
I take them merely for what they are worth,— indications, possibly, of 
wounded pride, of the gentle chronic depression which comes upon ladies 
when they begin to doubt that they have any serious end in life. 

Milly had sense and philosophy of her own; she knew she must find 
employment for her mind. Now she had the good luck to have added 
to her accomplishments some little knowledge of water-colour painting; 
and she turned to Art for consolation. She joined the Art-School in 
Newman Street, set up her easel before the pretty-costumed model, and 
began to paint “a Normandy fishing-girl.” 

Dilettante benevolence is a very pretty occupation, but you must 
have money for its practice; and it fails to bring true full-orbed happi- 
ness from sunrise to night, such as my recipe insures. Dilettante reli- 
gion has been much tried, and is a very poor veneer; it is sure to fail. 
Crochet-work is a mere accompaniment to fret,—a sigh for every stitch. 
Madam, have you ever tried Art? You smile incredulously, and say 
that you could not draw a gate ora gable. Nothing to the purpose. 
I’ve known an adult pupil enter an art-school unable to perceive the 
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shadow on an egg; leave it with drawings which might admit her to the 
Academy. But it is peace of mind you seek, not fame; some power which 
shall arrest Time’s little minion Fret, as he chisels away at those seams 
in cheek and brow which you note so painfully at your morning toilette; 
something that will people the day with delightful interests, and fill it 
with an excitement healthy as mountain-air. Marry Art, buy brushes 
and paint-box, canvas and paper, or hie to an art-school to-morrow. 
Never mind the pain of trying to excel, or being excelled; absorb your 
whole attention upon lonely irrespective excellence. Art is god-like, 
and will soon inspire you with a sort of religion. You will feel some 
remote visiting of this in your first attempt to draw a gate, a cow, or a 
gable; but when you come to a great chalk face, squinting perchance, 
and with a mild squeamish expression at the mouth-corners, then you 
will catch the true thrill. Come, take a little humble shrine to your- 
selves, ye forlorn spinsters, like our Milly, and forget that very equivocal 
blessing, a husband, in the paradise of easels. 

In the galleries of Paris, Florence, and Rome, have we not seen little 
women in bunch-ringlets, ugly as Aztecs, perched upon painters’ ladders 
before their great canvases, happy as singing-birds—I repeat it, happy 
as singing-birds; their elderly eyes expanding with calm delight, and 
closing again with loving rapture as they listen to what Raphael, Mu- 
rillo, Titian, are whispering in their soul’s ear, just as a season beauty 
listens to the compliments of skipping gallants? But the poor beauty 
fades and fades through her short summer, and the gallants are gone; 
whereas those soul-whisperings follow the yellow little women faithfully 
to the end, and still live upon their devout canvas when the busy little 
hands have forgotten their cunning. 

Some of my lady-readers, I suppose, do not know what an art-school 
is like; they recall the desks of a boarding-school and the young ladies’ 
drawing-master. Let them imagine a long gallery ranged with stately 
casts from the antique and modern school of sculpture—a perfect camp 
of easels, on which are drawings and paintings in every stage of pro- 
‘gress. As stimulus to the imagination, ancient carved chairs and 
cabinets, rusty armour both plate and chain, wondrous old weapons of 
every type, are distributed about in picturesque disarrangement; lay 
figures preserve their poses like beings under a spell. Here is a home 
for you. Let us enter the room where the life-model is sitting in her 
pretty costume, and see Milly at her work. With a dim suggestive 
background of tapestry behind her, stands the model, turning her patient 
pretty eyes on us as we enter, but never moving her head. Here is 
Milly sitting most peacefully and executing a monstrous caricature, 
with all the complacency of a Lawrence. Here is a tall and handsome 
young lady beside her—her particular friend Miss Masterton; the origin 
of their friendship being, that at Lord U——n’s last summer, Major 
De Lindesay had been slightly smitten by Miss Masterton until Milly 
arrived, when that brilliant little tempter defeated Miss Masterton and 
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appropriated her admirer. This of course awoke an eternal friendship 
in Miss Masterton’s breast, and they are now inseparables at the Art- 
School. Miss Masterton’s picture, you observe, is very clever. Who 
is that little man busy at his wiry outlines behind Miss Blenheim? 
That is Mr. Wayre, peacefully making a fool of himself. There is a 
melancholy imbecility in his attempts which must excite the pity and 
marvel of beholders. The average of the paintings around us is excel- 
lent. From this school ladies have gone forth and earned an honour- 
able living. It has supplied Punch with illustrators. The candidate 
for the Academy can commence the long legitimate high-road of art 
within these walls under the auspices of a refined and thoughtful artist. 
Those who would follow the more certain and lucrative walk of sketch and 
pen-and-ink grotesque have here advantages not elsewhere to be found. 

Miss Masterton had, as we have said, the advantage of Milly, with 
the palette on her thumb; and, in a quiet way, she strove to attract 
Mr. Wayre from his allegiance. She kindly gave him hints in his 
drawing, and corrected it materially; whilst Milly only ridiculed. In 
their walks home, the girls mutually matronising one another, Miss 
Masterton was always beside him, striving to dazzle him; but he still 
regarded her unmoved, like a young eagle gazing at the sun. She was 
very fashionable and very fast. There was a charming flavour of slang 
in her verbiage, which gave it the true abandon which society have 
been aiming at these many years, and have reached at length. Miss 
Masterton valued Mr. Wayre’s admiration in only one respect, viz. 
that he was a votary of her dear friend Milly. But, curious to say, 
his fidelity was unshaken. John was not one of those timid gentlemen 
who were alarmed at the Major’s signal overthrow. On the contrary, 
it brought him up to his work. The Major retreated, and he advanced 
with spirit. Milly played hostess to him, invited him to stay to dinner 
whenever he appeared, and showed her gratitude to him in a thousand 
pretty little ways familiar to her sex. 

Now Mrs. Blenheim watched this flourishing friendship, and tole- 
rated it, so to speak, with a good-natured smile. She was not the least 
alarmed. Such coalitions were not out of Milly’s habits, and in Mrs. 
Blenheim’s experience they came to nothing. 

Gossip did not fail, however, to give vulgar constructions to her 
tolerance; and it was said by at least one among her observant friends 
that this dangling admirer served very well for a decoy, and would 
stimulate more eligible suitors to approach. As an advocate of Mrs. 
Blenheim’s, I spurn the imputation rather than deny it. 

This unsettled aspect on Mrs. Blenheim’s part soon, however, took 
a very decisive expression, when one morning Mr. Pimpernel called 
upon her, and had a little conversation. He began with some trem- 
bling and freshly-cropped local news, and then he began to talk of his 
friend John Wayre. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
MR, WAYRE LEADS THE FORLORN-HOPE, 


Wuat a pity,” said Mrs. Blenheim, mildly deploring, “that he has 
not some certain pursuit! His profession really seems to be such a 
fiction.” 

“What we call a legal fiction, ma’am,” laughed Mr. Pimpernel. He 
always employed the tap-room appellation of “ma’am” in addressing 
ladies; it kept up the unctuous key upon which he turned his conversa- 
tion. “ But there is no fear of J ohnny Wayre, ma’am; he is a quiet-going, 
silent little fellow. He don’t tell every one how comfortable he is. 
Wayre has property at Highgate, which cannot bring him in less than 
four hundred a-year; and heaven knows how much more he makes.” 

“T’m charmed to hear it, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Blenheim, quite list- 
lessly; nevertheless she became a little thoughtful after the announce- 
ment; and Mr. Pimpernel was most hospitably pressed to stay to 
dinner. 

During the evening she talked of any thing rather than Mr. Wayre’s 
circumstances; indeed his name never passed her lips until Milly had 
retired, and Mr. Pimpernel had just bidden her good-night. Then she 
said, still holding his hand, as if abstractedly: 

“T do hope what you told me of dear Mr. Wayre is really true; he 
is such a favourite with us; I should be charmed for his sake. He is 
such a good creature too.” 

“Well, well, ma’am, he’d be just as good a creature without—maybe 
better. But I know the facts personally, and professionally, I may say.” 

“T’m so glad to hear it,” said Mrs. Blenheim, releasing her friend’s 
hand. 

“You like him better than you did, ma’am—you do. When you 
meet him next, observe if he isn’t twice as handsome. He will be. 
Measure him against that wall, ma’am; you'll find he’s six inches taller 
than you supposed. Ay, ay, ay, and his jokes will be twice as funny. 
Don’t deny it; I know you, ma’am. No—excuse the freedom of an old 
friend—but you could find no fitter husband for our Milly than Master 
John Wayre.” 

“ Hush-sh! how you talk, you old gossip! We must get a turban 
and spectacles, and make a dowager of you. Fie! what a matchmaker 
you have become!” 

“ Why not, ma’am? These old women must not have it all in their 
own hands. It is family alliance that makes England what she is. It’s 
fit work for the House of Lords; and shall the old women lay the basis 
of future England?” 

“ Well, well, good-night; I’m too sleepy to argue with you.” 

And so Mr. Pimpernel went away, very proud of his new character. 

Next morning Milly sat lazily at the window in a luxuriance of 
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sprigged-muslin skirt, like a crushed lily-bell. She was reading the 
newspaper dozily and cosily, when her mamma endeavoured to arouse 
her from her repose. 

“I suppose your squire will be here to-day, love?” 

Milly yawned. “Why, ye-es; I suppose so. Oh, of course.” 

“ You seem to like him.” 

“Very much. What should we do without him, mamma? Dear me!— 
‘ Died at Brent House Mary Masson? I suppose Captain Masson and 
his wife will live there now.” 

“Milly love, do you think it quite justifiable to trifle with the 
affections of a good and honourable man like Mr. Wayre ?” 

Just as the bell for school sounds on the ear of a youngster at his 
marbles, so came this gentle reproof on the drowsy Milly. 

“ Why, how—what have I done, mamma?” 

“T only mean this, love: if you do not mean to encourage Mr. 
Wayre’s hopes, you ought not to make so much use of him.” 

Milly sat up, and fixed her lovely eyes upon her mamma in astonish- 
ment. 

“Tf you really like him, love, I have nothing to say. I have the 
greatest respect and regard for Mr. Wayre, and I think him in many 
ways calculated to make you happy.” 

“My darling mamma, what can have possessed you with such a 
wonderful notion? Neither Mr. Wayre nor I ever dreamt of such a 
thing.” 

Mrs. Blenheim smiled at her daughter and shook her head with a 
reproachful scepticism. 

“But I know it; he has been my confidant this long time, and knew 
all about the Major.” 

“No matter for that, love. Mr. Wayre is very deeply attached to 
you.” 

“ What a fancy!” laughed Milly. 

“You know it now, love.” 

“Not on Mr. Wayre’s authority, mamma, surely,” said Milly, after a 
pause. 

“People tell these secrets by manner and expression a great deal 
oftener than in words, love, and you cannot absolve yourself of responsi- 
bility, if you do him serious injury.” 

“ What possible injury?” asked Milly. 

“The very least would be loss of time. For my own part, I should 
be delighted to see him here on a proper understanding.” 

“T thought in my simplicity,” said Milly, recovered sufficiently from 
surprise, yet interested in the discussion, “that friendship was a very 
proper understanding. I’m sure I should be very sorry to give him 
pain if he is so susceptible. Darling mamma, how very unmercenary 
you would have me be!” 

Here Mrs. Blenheim took the opportunity of informing her daughter 
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of Mr. Wayre’s comfortable independence, which, combined with his 
good conversation and gentlemanly feelings, made him by no means 
ineligible. She did not tell the fact so coarsely as has been implied here; 
but she made it quite clear, and Milly received it without a comment. 

John Wayre came the next day; and it came to pass that John 
Wayre had grown twice as handsome in Mrs. Blenheim’s eyes; his 
conversation had twice the force and interest; and his jokes were twice 
as funny in Mrs. Blenheim’s ears. She did not indeed measure him 
against the wall; but there is little doubt, had she done so, she would 
have found him full six inches taller than she supposed. 

It was no longer indulgent tolerance from Mrs. Blenheim to John 
Wayre. Without committing herself to direct encouragement, without 
inviting a confession, she communicated many a little fillip to his court- 
ship, many a little comfortable hint, many an opportunity which none 
can afford so well as a mother. With motherly advertisement she praised 
Milly’s qualities, moral and intellectual; and she vaguely assured him 
that it was happiness, far more than wealth and position, which she de- 
sired for her daughter. 

But they were better times for John Wayre under Mrs. Blenheim’s 
mere tolerance than now when his cause was fostered by her smiles. 
No doubt for a while his hopes grew rosy and his heart grew daring; 
but there came a frost, a killing frost, and robbed him—he knew not 
how—of his blushing honours. Milly was quite changed. A light and 
flippant spirit possessed her, which he did not recognise. When he was 
fain to throw some little hue of sentiment over their conversation,—as 
men under the great human delusion, love, still strive to do,—she would 
be sure, with all the effect of contrast, to introduce some saucy irre- 
levance,—say her tiresome nunnery scheme for forlorn spinsters. One 
example may instance her manner. 

“‘ This house,” said John, undauntedly leading his card, “ has already 
spoiled me for chamber life. You see I have broken my resolution, and 
am a confirmed hasheesh-eater.” 

‘Very bad for you,” said Milly. “ Now why should not you inau- 
gurate a bachelor monastery, Mr. Wayre? it would give you a mission 
in life. We could never admit you, you know. I must consult you on a 
very anxious point upon my great nunnery question. Don’t you think we 
might venture to introduce, as gardeners and grooms, a very few hideous 
old bachelors, if it was only to keep alive our distaste for male society?” 

“Don’t you think the handsome young bachelors of the day might 
serve that purpose better?” said Wayre, with some impatience. 

“ Ah, perhaps so,” said Milly. “Nothing in my establishment shall 
be more honourable than ugliness and age; there shall be prizes for pug- 
noses; and as for a pretty face, it shall be snubbed and fined every 
morning.” 

“ You needn’t legislate about that,” said John; “leave it to envious 
human nature. A weary life they'll lead you, Miss Blenheim.” 
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“ As for a compliment,” said Milly, catching him up, “that shall 
be instant expulsion.” 

So she led him on a silly chase from day to day, and kept him at 
discreet distance by her mockeries. 

The most comical feature in the whole business was this, that Milly 
affected to find a wife for him, and used to have Miss Masterton in, to 
meet him constantly when he came, though she had to send the servant 
for her. Then she would just join in for a few moments, so as to in- 
volve Mr. Wayre in conversation with the young lady; and having done 
s0 with all the tact and grace of her mother, would retire with a mis- 
chievous smile. 

“Why are you so wayward, love?” said Mrs. Blenheim, one night 
when Mr. Wayre had gone to see Miss Masterton home. “ You are tor- 
turing poor Mr. Wayre most needlessly.” 

“T am only following your advice, mamma. If he is really serious, 
Iam not so mean as to invite him to a refusal.” 

On the occasion of a great archery-meeting at Charlton Milly was 
cruellest of all. Milly had won some prizes by her bow; a riding-whip 
and a richly-fashioned bracelet I can at least answer for, having had 
them in my hands. She had a brave costume for these occasions—a 
brave little hat and eagle-feathers, brave little gauntlets, and brave 
little green jacket trimmed with gold-lace. 

A lady’s most powerful charms, as we before ventured to surmise, 
reside in her wardrobe, and are disclosed on state occasions. As the 
brilliant heckle lures the fish, so, I apprehend, gentlemen cannot with- 
stand such costumes as the above; and we may all imagine the aggra- 
vation of sweet misery sustained by poor John Wayre from that jacket, 
that hat, those gauntlets, when, having travelled at her side in the first- 
class carriage to Charlton, and undergone her fascination in her ordi- 
nary costume, he beheld her emerge from the tiring-room on the ground 
in all this murderous radiance. 

She had been intrusted to his keeping by her mother, who found a 
seat for herself among the dowagers near the grand tent; but Milly 
quickly shook off her watch-dog, and scarcely said a word to him 
the whole day. She contented herself with urging him, quite anxi- 
ously, to push his suit with Miss Masterton, and collect her arrows for 
her. 

Milly had, of course, a large circle of acquaintances; and she flitted 
about among them calmly and brightly, quite unexcited, quite unaf- 
fected, neither courting nor declining attentions; simply accepting them 
with grace. Some plain ladies in the tent called this “ French manner,” 
and we demur to their experience. Presently she chanced to direct her 
eyes upon a tall homely-looking gentleman, whose attire and business- 
like bearing really made him appear in this gay company like a rook 
among the macaws. 

This gentleman had been watching her for some moments with re- 
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spectful attention; but when his eyes met hers, he quickly turned away 
his gaze, like one who would not solicit recognition. With an inde- 
pendence much commented upon by some plain ladies in the tent, 
Milly made her way softly to this gentleman’s side. 

“ Mr. Chantrey,” she said, almost timidly, “ who would have thought 
of meeting you here?” 

“The very place most likely for you to meet me,” said he, taking 
her offered hand with a heightened colour. ‘I am here to report your 
exploits for my paper.” 

“Oh, then I must treat you with great respect. My glory is inyour 
hands.” 

Most men in Chantrey’s position would have been conscious of a 
distinction in being not only recognised by the beauty of the field, but 
finding themselves chatting with her, under the envious observation of 
the Dundrearys and the “swells;” but Chantrey was stupidly uncon- 
scious of his situation; his pleasure was of another spirit. 

“There is a friend of mine in your neighbourhood, Mr. Chantrey; 
but I hardly expect you know her—Emma Wertley.” 

“T know her well,” said David roundly. 

~ “To you, indeed? How long have you known her?” 

“ How long?” said David. ‘ Well, I must confess little more than 
a month.” 

“Ts that all the time it takes to know a woman well?” asked Milly, 
in pleasant cross-examination. “Some people tell me it takes a life- 
time, and you die in ignorance.” 

“The time has less to say to it than the circumstances and occasion, 
I think,” replied David. 

Milly seemed to ponder a little. It was a charming point in Milly 
that she could listen, or seem to listen. She was never loquacious, like 
most little women, who think the diamond cannot sparkle unless in 
perpetual motion. Milly could endure a silence of five minutes with 
unmoved nerve, and what she said came so apt to what you said, that it 
went along way. Even her coquetry had the quality of power in it, it 
was so calm and in effect so unconscious. 

“TJ think we have found it so,” she said at last. “ How long is it 
since we have become acquainted?” 

“Tt was a stride to my knowledge of you, Miss Blenheim, to find 
you could forgive me so great a wrong. You gave me a clue to your 
character the first hour we met.” 

“ Hold it, then, till it leads you quite astray. You never did me the 
wrong you allude to; and, indeed, that same wrong preys very little on 
my mind. Now, Mr. Chantrey, I want you to tell me something about 
Miss Wertley. Is she pretty? I see by your face this moment that 
you think so.” 

‘Well, then, you are answered,” said David. 

“ But what would a jury of ladies say of her?” persisted Milly. 
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“Tf they had common respect for their oaths, they must find her 
pretty,” said David; “but indeed I do not know much of ladies’ tastes 
in beauty.” 

“Then J’'ll tell you what they admire in their own sex—a sweet 
comeliness; a gentle, regular insipidity; dove eyes and rosy lips; a face, 
in fact, that gentlemen do not care to look at twice. We ladies rave 
about such faces. They are so safe; they never give us pain; and we 
go into such becoming raptures at them.” 

“JT am your pupil,” said David: “ go on.” 

“TJ don’t think we could afford to admire your Emma Wertley.” 

“Your Emma Wertley”—the phrase fell subtly sweet upon David's 
ear. It came so naturally, so musically. Milly had quietly placed her- 
self in his confidence by a pretty womanly manceuvre to which-he was 
profoundly blind; she had spared him confession and blushes, and by a 
little coup de main paved the way, no doubt, to comfort, advise, and 
reassure this simple callow gentleman. 

“T must call upon Emma,” she continued; “it is on my con- 
science to do so this many a day. Who knows but I might meet you 
there?” 

David promised to look forward to that happiness. “I think, when 
you go there once, you will find yourself there again,” said simple 
Davy, measuring Milly’s tastes by his own. 

“What is she like, Mr. Chantrey? Is she grown into a good little 
housewife, with red hands and a domestic smile, and an apron and a 
bunch of keys? I know she teaches in a Sunday-school. Oh, and 
does she play the piano?” asked Milly, with unexpected vivacity. 

“T am not able to answer one of those questions,” said David. 

“Why, you know as little about your lady-love as Don Quixote 
about his Dulcinea. Not know whether she plays the piano?” 

“T hope to heaven she can’t,” said David good-humouredly. 

“Ts she like me?” said Milly, looking up playfully. 

“Well, there is a great difference between you and Miss Wertley.” 

“Yes,” said Milly, her voice dropping into a bewitching gravity. 
“Emma Wertley is a good girl, who has duties to perform and some- 
thing to live for; while I am only a little Bohemian.” 

David looked down at her as she spoke. Milly’s eyes were ab- 
stractedly, as it were, set upon the distant clouds. He felt queer and 
uncomfortable, and thrilled, he didn’t know how or wherefore; but in a 
moment Milly was merry again. 

“Well, when all is said that we have to say of her, I am quite 
curious to see her; and, if she is not too attractive, we shall be sure 
to be good friends, as I hope you and I have become, Mr. Chantrey.” 

“You have made me very happy,” blurted out David, with over- 
charged solemnity. “I never thought—never hoped to see the day 
when you would be so forgiving as to call me your friend!” 

Milly was startled and astonished—fashionable young ladies do not 
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accustom themselves to such irregular bursts, such a tally-ho of senti- 
ment. 

“ All in a moment,” laughed she. “JZ begin to know you well, Mr. 
Chantrey. So you are like this. Do you know you have quite fright- 
ened me?” 

“T mean what I say,” said David. “I never hoped it.” 

“ How do you know, Mr. Chantrey, but that I value your acquaint- 
ance just because you are tabood to me? I see you know very little of 
ladies. There is mamma looking for me,—good-by; this little chat we 
have had will cost me such a scolding.” She shook hands with him 
cordially; her little gauntlet was lost to sight in his large square-jointed 
hand. 

All-this festive day our friend John Wayre was nowhere. He was, 
in fact, thrown back despairing upon his comforter, sunny Mrs. Blen- 
heim, and was content to sequester himself among the dowagers all 
that “merrie hunting-time.” It was this day that brought things to a 
crisis. He secretly resolved to put an end to this treatment at once 
and for ever—to stake his happiness on a cast. He had gone far 
enough to make his attentions apparent; let the little lady have her 
triumph complete. 

The next morning, then, he executed his design; and this was the 
issue. 

Milly was just coming down stairs to lunch, and had just paused on 
the first landing to see who had knocked. She welcomed him, and 
asked him into the parlour. 

“We dine out to-day,” she said; “so I am sentimental enough to 
eat bread-and-butter. Have you lunched?” 

The question was one which no man in John Wayre’s awful position 
could be expected to answer. He entered in silence and closed the 
door. Something in his manner told Milly that his business with her 
was too serious for bread-and-butter; so she sat down formally, and 
looked at him in expectation. 

“T’ve bungled and blundered so long about it,” said he with vague- 
ness, “that I hardly know whether you guess what brings me here.” 

“You are not going to Paris at last?” she seid. “Do you know, 
Mr. Wayre, often and often since I have thought how very cool it was 
of me, how selfish to keep you that time? ladies are so spoiled, they stop 
at nothing.” 

This was rather a rebuff; but Wayre was in a high-wrought state— 
that strain of nerve which gives a calmness. 

“Whatever comes of it,” he said, “ you must not reproach yourself. 
I’ve had pleasant times here since then.” 

“ And plenty of high art,” put in Milly hastily. “There never was 
such a sublime self-sacrifice to the love of art.” 

* Love of art, was it?” said poor Wayre, with some significance. 

“T knew it,” cried Milly; “you came there to flirt; you were such a 
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perfect hypocrite that really you imposed on Mr. H——. He always 
praised poor Mr. Wayre’s enthusiasm.” 

“When he could praise nothing else,” put in Wayre, still pushed 
back lightly on all sides as he strove to approach. 

“Tt was so delightful, Mr. Wayre; so gratifying to a poor young 
lady’s vanity to look down upon a clever man like you, and really to be 
able to help you.” 

“Instead of which you all laughed at me,” said he, drifting with her 
for the moment. 

“You did look so happy and complacent whilst you were giving 
Antinous such an awful squint and such a sad game-leg.” 

“ Miss Blenheim,” said he gravely, “ before I leave you to-day,—and 
time presses,—I mean to give you something else to laugh at, if you 
will.” 

“ Tt’s no offence to laugh at your art,” said Milly, with the slightest 
quiver in her smile, “ for you know you laughed at it yourself, and in- 
deed led us on.” 

“You do not wait to hear me,” said Wayre quietly—the quietude of 
high-strung nerve ; and there was, moreover, something determined in 
his tone which made her silent; her gay foil dropped, and she was as 
grave and attentive as he could desire. “Now, Miss Blenheim,” he 
said, keeping down all passion, “we have been very good friends. I 
have come to-day to make a statement which in all probability must for 
ever put an end to our pleasant intercourse.” 

In this manner he felt his way for some desperate seconds before 
plunging, gazing at her half-averted face. She did not now ask him 
what it was that menaced their intimacy; but he went on to answer as 
if she did. . 

“ Because my feelings towards you, Miss Blenheim, have come to be 
something a great deal more than friendship. I think very lowly of 
my claims—of—of my chances; but I have formed a very strong at- 
tachment towards you—stronger and more worthy of your goodness, 
I'll venture to say, than any of your host of admirers. This is my only 
claim.” 

Our resolute little friend then went through the formula: we don’t 
mind how. He got through it, and put his meaning quite beyond 
mistake. Milly heard him in silence. He was to make Milly, ac- 
cording to the well-known formula of proposal, a faithful and affec- 
tionate husband, if she would have him. With much simplicity 
he set those feathers, those summer clouds, those unconsidered 
trifles— constancy, love, protection—against what might elsewhere 
offer,—wealth, title, influence; a glass-bead to a pearl; spruce-beer 
to Moét’s champagne. And to Milly Blenheim, too, such an offer. 
Milly, who had been hardening and sharpening these seven years in the 
matrimonial market; who was, as the fashionable Miss Masterton might 
phrase it, “ downy” in her tenth year. Mr. Wayre naively confessed that 
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ifshe were inclined to make him happy, she must consent to see many 
of her accustomed luxuries curtailed—absurd !—and lead a sequestered 
gray sort of a life with him, haply in furnished lodgings at Bayswater. 
Monstrous! Milly heard him in silence; she also heard him in silence, 
as coming to the close with a burst, he assured her, by way of giving 
emphasis to his folly, that nothing was too good for her; that she 
brought every thing to him in the simple gift of her hand; and that he 
could offer nothing in return save his respectful love. It was, in fact, 
his condemnation from his own lips. 

When he came to this stage the poor young man’s voice was shaking, 
and one of his coat-tails had been gradually fidgeted round on his lap, 
like a limp brief which might be hopelessly abandoned. He was worked 
up to a fever of suspense, and grew abruptly silent. 

Milly was standing on the rug, her foot on the fender, her pretty 
pink hand on the marble chimney-piece. Click, click went the clock, 
as if bent on a heartless little gossip in the interim. Oh, dear! the 
awful feature in this business was, that when he had quite done, and 
that it was her turn to speak, she was still silent, and kept the winch 
turned on, as if pleased with his torture. Oh, for some Cidipus to 
read the riddle of that silence! The flash of the firelight danced upon 
her cheek up and down gaily, but told nothing. Had Mr. Wayre been 
less fascinated by this crisis, he should have risen from his chair, and 
taking two swift strides to her side, snatched the pretty hand from 
the marble slab and endeavoured to carry her by a sally—entreaties, 
prayers, vows. This is a sort of attack, I understand, which women 
do not know how to ward, and is very apt to vanquish them in the 
midst of their most cruel triumphs. 

Mr. Wayre rose indeed, but it was to take up his hat and stand like 
a fool. A man who only last Thursday kept a whole table of sharp 
young lawyers at Jessop’s call-dinner in a roar of laughter at his dry 
continuous flow of banter in answering a toast,—-a man who, in my 
humble estimation, had he only the needful law and years, might have 
graced the bench in full-bottomed wig to-morrow, such dignity and 
manliness was his,—stood twitching his hat and gloves like a petty felon 
in the police-dock. 

“Miss Blenheim,” he said, when this silence was no longer endur- 
able, and driven like the poor Major to speak himself, “I could almost 
wish you would let me go unanswered to-day ; perhaps—might I ven- 
ture to hope—you wish for time to consider?” 

Vain hope to anticipate the coming, the inevitable “ No.” 

“Mr. Wayre,” she said slowly, “at a time when I suffered very 
severely, when—when—on a late occasion—” (she meant to say when 
she had a flattering proposal from the honourable Major)—“ I made 
a resolution,” she continued, “that I would never marry any one I did 
not love.” 


“ And you were right!” cried Wayre, generously wishing to lighten 
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a duty which evidently distressed her. He had suddenly become more 
at ease from a growing despair. ‘“ Be very frank with me.” 

“T don’t think—I am sure my feelings towards you do not amount 
to love. Indeed you must know I always looked upon you in the light 
of a dear friend.” 

“ Has my proposal come upon you by surprise?” said Mr. Wayre, in 
plain English prose. 

“No,” replied little Milly, looking him gently and truthfully in the 
face; “not the least to-day. I do not ask even time to give you an 
answer.” 

This is awful: she is playing cat-and-mouse with the wretch. 

“You have said you cannot love me,” said he, as despair and pride 
—those two nurses of the wounded spirit—began to revive him. 

“No, no; only I do not,” she said, in the softest little tone. “ But 
I will try. You see I am breaking my resolution,” she added, flushing 
quite opportunely, as Mr. Wayre, in his confused sense of happiness, 
snatched a kiss from her cheek. 

Don’t you think we had better leave them alone, my reader; at least 
for ten minutes, during which I would moralise upon Mr. Wayre’s hap- 
piness? 

From twenty to five-and-twenty, that craft, the human mind, is so 
well trimmed, so deeply keeled, that it can run before a white squall of 
emotion and never lose a spar. Storms are native to it as,to the petrel; 
and if it wrecks, down it goes, with one indignant plunge, and is drowned 
like a May-fly. My man of genius* had got so far when I took the pen 
from him, in nervous mistrust, and reminded him of that weary old saw 
of the critics, “call a spade a spade.” I understood from him that all 
he meant to say was this, that young men fall in love, and it agrees 
with them; but when the disorder seizes a man of mature habits and a 
beaten business-track, it has certain mischievous results. Domesticity 
must be acquired. Thought and will, that have been so long free as 
’ air, must be drilled and broken to new paces. Paradise, it has been 
well said, would be but misery to the degenerate soul. Can our crys- 
tallised old bachelor ever change into the happy, full-feathered pater- 
familias, high-priest of the nursery, yoke-fellow of a woman? How did 
our victor, John Wayre, feel, as he sat among his papers and his books 
and his prints, having won the hand of about the prettiest girl in Lon- 
don? Ought I to record his feelings? Twice I have drawn my pen 
across the confession, as a blasphemy against sacred convention, as in- 
effective as dangerous. My only poor plea is truth. On the right hand 
stands my needy man of genius, like a guardian angel, angrily remon- 
strating. Truth, he says, is the foe to beauty, to poetry, to our beloved 
illusions. On the left stands my Mephistopheles, peremptory, with his 





* Having received several letters of sympathising inquiry as to who this needy 
but gifted individual may be, I beg to notify to all correspondents that he is the 
son of the celebrated “ Mrs. Harris; subscriptions to be left at the publisher’s, 
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index-finger on my page. Iam but a weak man, and I yield to the 
demon of truth. 

John Wayre was under a sudden, unaccountable, and very dismal re- 
action. He was appalled. Not that Milly’s attraction was gone. She 
was not less beautiful or desirable in his eyes; but he was smitten all at 
once with a chill conviction that he was not the man to have and to 
hold her. She had told him she did not love him. If she does not love 
him now, in the flush and poetry of the enterprise, how will she feel 
when they sink to the prose and dead level of married life? That she 
could ever adapt herself to him, was wild to hope; it rested with him to 
adapt himself to her. And how in life was he to begin? If she loved 
him, it would be difficult; but without that glamour it seemed to him 
impossible. He was not, he feared, the right man in the right place. 
Ten years ago, the days of kid-gloves and hops and small-talk,—then, 
indeed, he might have gloried in the mere variety of his present situa- 
tion, and accepted it with boundless beautiful faith; but now, cribbed 
in lonely chamber life, used to the stimulating society of men devoted 
to pursuits, trained to modes of thought, with which woman cannot sym- 
pathise, he had delivered over his liberty and innermost peace into the 
hands of an idle fashionable girl, who was throughout, and remained, 
thorough mistress of the situation. He had been peacefully performing 
his orbit, observes my fanciful coadjutor, from year to year, when there 
comes a perturbation, that sends him off on an eccentric curve, changing 
a sober little planet into a comet. Now the secret of human happiness 
is to keep within our orbit: let the old herd with their coevals, and we 
shall have no vain repinings after departed youth: let the musician live 
among the fiddles, and he is at home: let not the hunchback find him- 
self in a gymnasium, but cultivate the friendship of his little nephew or 
niece, over whom he towers by head and shoulders: and finally, let the 
student, that melancholy glowworm, not mate with the butterflies, who 
sport in the sunbeam, which extinguishes his little self-wrought light. 

Mr. Pimpernel found our friend in this capricious mood. 

“Well, my boy; caught you at home. How are you? I’m pretty 
well, I thank you. Been dining out too much lately, and I'll die of it. 
Well, eh? What an infernally dismal den! By heavens, when I was five- 
and-twenty, I could live any where,—in the cabin of a Thames barge, 
if you like; but when a bachelor comes to sixty years, by George! he 
must keep on the sunny side of the street.” , 

“T can’t work if I’m too comfortable,” said Wayre. 

“T say, old fellow,” continued Mr. Pimpernel, suddenly falling to a 
slow insinuating tone and look, “I shall expect that handsome piece of 
plate, you know—a nice silver tankard, eh? T’ll let you off with a silver 
tankard—Pimpernel arms. How soon may I have it?” 

John looked him in the face steadily. 

“You’ve been to the Blenheims, Mr. Pimpernel.” 

“* Let the galled jade wince” I never accused you. Seriously, old 
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fellow, I was delighted to hear it. I could not have wished a better hus- 
band than yourself for my friend Milly. In point of fact, I may say I 
chose you myself for her.” 


“J am very much indebted,” said John, with a slight reserve of 
tone. 

“What did I tell you,-what did I tell you? Go in for her, and 
you'll have her! So you have been countermining the Major all this 
time, have you?” laughed Pimpernel. 

“T’m afraid,” said Wayre, “I don’t bring the substantial attractions 
which he had to offer.” 

“You bring the man, sir: the ‘gowd is but the guinea’s stamp.’ 
And besides, and besides, what about that snug little bit of property at 
Highgate?” said Pimpernel, drawing himself up with gravity, and wink- 
ing. “Come, don’t be too modest.” 

Wayre stared at him, and coloured with a queer confusion. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Blenheim, you see, knows your affairs as well as yourself; 
trust the game-nose of a worldly mother. She’d scent property, sir, from 
Mexican bonds to consols, by the mere expression of your pocket. She 
knew all about it, sir; came to a dead set on that little snuggery at 
Highgate before she knew you a week.” 

“This is new to me,” said Wayre with great deliberation; and in a 
few bitter seconds he saw all the past: those evenings delightful in 
prospect and retrospect—those refined choice hours—those fine im- 
pulses and charming visions,—he saw them all in their true vulgar 
interpretation—the traps of a worldly mother and a worldly daughter. 
His heart grew sick within him. His misgivings had pointed only too 
faithfully; and our sagacious judgment has proved but too correct in 
the event. “Ah, this is new to me,” said he. 

“ Ah, ha! she'll parse your poetry for you. In fact, I am here, as it 
were, to drop in on a friendly gossiping visit, you understand; to talk to 
you. about this business entirely from myself—ha! ha! ha! which means 
I am directly deputed by Mrs. Blenheim to find out all about it.” 

“You come in good time,” said Wayre, rising and standing with his 
back to the empty grate. “ Well?” 

“The settlement, my dear boy; what about the settlement?” 

John Wayre was silent for a few moments; then he took up a 
pen which lay within his reach, and dropped it down on the desk 
again. 

“T have not a penny but what that brings me!” said he. 

“ What!” cried Mr. Pimpernel. “ But I know better.” 

“The property you speak of passed from my hands five years ago. 
I settled it on my sister. When Mr. Wertley bought an annuity, and 
left her portionless—” 

“On your oath?” cried Mr. Pimpernel, in agitation. 

“My income is sufficient, and pretty certain. A statement of its 
amount, and all other particulars, are at Mrs. Blenheim’s service. I 
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had hopes Miss Blenheim was aware of this long ago. I thought I had 
spoken plainly enough.” 

“On your oath?” gasped poor Mr. Pimpernel, who really had made 
himself too busy in the whole transaction, and began to find himself in 
a very false position. 

“So,” continued Wayre, “if you are deputed by Mrs. Blenheim, you 
know it all now. I shall of course call upon Mrs. Blenheim myself.” 

“ Might I make so free as to ask you—what—what—what, in the 
name of common-sense—what, on the face of the earth, induced you to 
think of Miss Blenheim, a girl whom all the world knows, except your- 
self, is meant to make a match? By George! I don’t know whether to 
laugh at you, or to groan at you; or—or—to fancy Mrs. Blenheim would 
ever listen to your proposal!” 

Wayre shrugged his shoulders, and made no reply. 

“ Yow’re a fool, man! you're a fool!” said Mr. Pimpernel, presuming 
on his age and long acquaintance. 

“ Pimpernel, will you do me a service? You tell me you have been 
deputed to ask me these questions. I have answered them; and per- 
haps you have no objection to set Mrs. Blenheim right at once.” 

“Gad, I must; there’s no ‘perhaps’ about it. A pretty position 
you have placed me in.” 

“Well, but the disclosure is in good time, at least,” said Wayre, 
with a forced smile. 


“Tn good time!—oh, fudge! I don’t know how to look the woman 
in the face. Good-morning t’you. I wish to heaven I never mixed 
myself in the matter!” And Mr. Pimpernel departed with unceremo- 
nious abruptness, a very different man from that jolly chaffing old 
fellow who entered half an hour before, ringing out his discordant con- 
gratulations. 
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Ancient Dances. 


AN idea appears to be prevalent, not only among dancing-men, who are 
almost a race apart in these days, and ball-loving young ladies, but 
among the frivolity-denouncers of our chequered society, that our 
ancestors were peculiarly staid and stately in their manner of dancing. 
The latter seem to imagine that fast measures belong exclusively to the 
“fast” times of their reprobation; while the former are as evidently 
beset with the idea that the saltatory delights of past centuries were 
decidedly slow, in the fullest force of the double sense of the word in 
modern phraseology. They alone, they imagine, have enjoyed the ex- 
citement of such dances as the luxurious though rapid waltz, the capri- 
cious polka, and the more languid, yet jerkingly-animated schottische. 
The minds of these feeble archxologists go back, it must be presumed, 
no further than to the swimming, sinking, sliding, bowing, and curtsey- 
ing minuet of our immediate forefathers. They probably forget that 
the formality of the dance was rather necessitated by the dress of the 
period than adopted by grave inclination or ceremonious respect. Hoops, 
high-heeled shoes, and, more especially, towers of powdered hair, over- 
laid with marvellous structures of lofty ornament, on which more rapid 
exertion might have entailed disastrous ruin, were not favourable, it 
must be remembered, to briskness of movement. At the same time, 
they also forget that the lively gavotte, although it surely must have 
been executed with a certain degree of discreet precaution, followed its 
grave predecessor the minuet, much after the same fashion that the 
allegro of the cabaletta now follows the andante or adagio of an Italian 
operatic air. I beg leave to tell them, however, that our ancestors of 
the Elizabethan period—a peculiarly dancing age, be it remarked— 
although they assuredly had their more formal and stately dances also, 
were especially addicted to merry movements, and even romping exhi- 
bitions, which very probably outvied the most tearing galop, and possi- 
bly may have been more equivocal in character than the petit pas (in 
corners) of the polka. The most courtly circles were too much inclined 
to hilarity to leave such delights to country bumpkins and friskers round 
the May-pole. 

This fallacy in notions respecting an important point in archeological 
knowledge is one which I wish to rectify. Its importance may certainly 
be questioned, although in my own mind strongly linked with a proper 
appreciation of many historical characters. At all events it must surely 
possess some interest for the dancing world, if indeed the consideration 
of dresses and cravat-ties, and, above all, flirtation, should leave any 
minds of this portion of society open to impressions respecting the anti- 
quarian lore of their own especial subject. 
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In the Popular Music of the Olden Time of that eminent musical 
antiquary Mr. Chappell, there are many incidental notices, which give 
sufficient evidence that, whatever people now may think, the dances of 
our ancestors were far from being particularly distinguished by their 
stateliness, and which help us to some understanding of “how they 
jigged it.” 

Our young dancing world may be somewhat astonished to learn that 
the first dance-tune, noted in Mr. Chappell’s work, dates as far back as 
“about 1300,” and still more to be informed that it is of a very lively 
description, and, although not wanting in grace, very decidedly “jig- 
gish.” There is no doubt of its being intended for rapid movement: 
most certainly nothing in the character of the music can give it the 
slightest pretensions to being slow. Mr. John Stafford Smith, from 
whose Musica Antiqua the tune is taken, calls it “a dance-tune of the 
reign of Edward II. or earlier;” and, from its musical internal evidence, 
Mr. Chappell surmises that it cannot be dated later than 1300. The 
musical antiquarians are seemingly not able to tell us for what especial 
movements it was used, or whether heard in baronial hall or on village 
green. But, from the care with which it has been preserved, there 
is every reason to conjecture that the dance was not only of “vulgar 
hinds,” but was merrily jigged by knights and dames. 

A more decided destination is ascribed to “Sellinger’s round,” a 
dance-tune to be found in Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book; for Sir John 
Hawkins considers it to be “the oldest country-dance tune now extant.” 
The erudite Mr. Chappell demurs to this statement on the archeo- 
logical point; but he gives a very decided opinion as regards the term 
“ country-dance.” In his notice of another tune, called “The Gipsies’ 
round,” he remarks : “ By round is here meant country-dance. Country- 
dances were formerly danced quite as much in rounds as in parallel 
lines; and in the reign of Elizabeth”—here he touches more nearly on 
my special purposs—“ were in favour at court as well as at the May- 
pole.” In a letter from the Earl of Worcester to the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
to be found in the 7albot Papers, the former nobleman writes: “ We are 
frolic here at court, much dancing in the privy chamber of country- 
dances before the Queen’s majesty, who is much pleased therewith.” 

“Sellinger’s round,” the antiquity of which as a merry dance-tune 
is clearly proved by Mr. Chappell, appears to have been a special 
favourite in the seventeenth century. It is constantly alluded to as 
a dance by dramatists and other authors of the period. The remotest 
notice-of it, however, appears as early as 1593, in Bacchus Bountie, 
where a passage says, “ While thus they tippled, the fiddler he fiddled, 
and the pots danced for joy the old hopabout commonly called ‘Sellan- 
gar’s round.’” That these words do not indicate any courtly exercise I 
admit; but, on the other hand, the Dancing-Master of 1670, which gives 
a most elaborate description of the figures of this “ hopabout,” had the 
pretension to deal with nothing lower than the “ genteelest of dances:” 
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and, as such, “ Sellinger’s round” must have been as highly appreciated 
in those days as “ Water parted” and “The minuet in Ariadne” in the 
days of Goldsmith, when the exquisite bear refused to dance to any 
other than these gentecl tunes. Moreover, has not the black-letter gar- 
land, on the title-page of which there exists an old woodcut, representing 
a number of young men and women with hands joined round a May-pole 
dancing “ Sellinger’s round”—a fact not to be disputed, as the name of the 
dance is actually issuing out of a fiddler’s mouth,—is it not, I say, em- 
phatically called “the new-born garland of princely pastime and mirth”? 
Yes, “princely” is the word. From these evidences, as well as from the 
fact of the preservation of this dance-tune in the collection of Elizabeth, 
I think it may be fairly surmised that the fashionables of the period 
shared in the delights of the merry rounds with humbler individuals, 
and were far from thinking stateliness a necessary ingredient of courtly 
dancing. 

The observances of May-day, and the sports and dances which used 
to be the delight of the people on that occasion, have been too frequently 
described, not only by the writers of the reign of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth, but by modern authors, to render any account of their frisky 
nature necessary. For my present purpose it is sufficient to show that 
the higher classes were also addicted to May-day gambols and May-day 
dances. Henry VIII., it is well known, was much attached to the 
observance of the “ May,” and “ went a-Maying” with Queen Catharine. 
“Shortly after his coronation,” says Hall, “he came to Westminster 
with the Queen and all her train; and, on a time being there, his grace” 
(ie. the king himself), “the Earls of Essex, Wiltshire, and other noble- 
men to the number of twelve, came suddenly in a morning into the 
Queen’s chamber, all apparelled in short coats of Kentish kendall, with 
hoods on their heads, and woven of the same; every one of them his 
bow and arrows and a sword and buckler, like outlaws, or Robin Hood’s 
men: whereof the Queen, the ladies, and all others there were abashed, 
as well for the strange sight as also for their sudden coming; and after 
certain dances and pastime they departed.” I will admit that an old 
book, dated 1609, very curious in its details, entitled “ Old Meg of 
Herefordshire for a Mayd Marian, and Hereford toune for a Morris- 
dance; or twelve Morris-dancers of Herefordshire of 1200 years old,” 
most distinctly says, “the court of kings is for stately measures; this 
city for light reels and nimble footing.” But the provincial author 
may be surmised to have known but little of the court; and, beyond the 
extract given above, which I own only refers to male dancers, there 
is abundant proof that king, queen, and court, lords and ladies, all 
joined in May-day morris-dances, as well as in other animated dances 
of the period. 

One of these dances—the one, perhaps, most in vogue during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—was the branle, or, as many English 
writers will insist on spelling it, braule. It is with a desire rather to 
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prove the fact of the liveliness of this once-fashionable dance than to 
dispute a matter of etymology with grave authors, that I must insist 
upon the first denomination as the more correct. To me there seems 
no doubt that the name was derived from the French verb branier, to 
jog or shake. The dance was probably of French origin; and it is 
indubitably mentioned by many old French authors under the name of 
branle, as a favourite dance at court. The word, deduced from this 
derivation, would decidedly indicate a rapid and animated movement. 
Surely also the other, and in my opinion corrupted, title of the dance 
would bear a still more romping significance if it were pronounced, 
as it doubtless was, @ ’’ Anglaise, “brawl.” There is a passage in Sir 
H. Herbert’s Office-Book of Revels and Plays, as performed before the 
Court at Whitehall during the Christmas-tide of 1622-3, which tells us 
that on Monday, 19th January 1623, “ the Prince did lead the measures 
with the French ambassador’s wife,” these measures being probably 
show dances; but that “ braules, corrantos”—evidently, from the deriva- 
tion, a rapid running dance, “ and galliards’—how much impudent ani- 
mation lurks in this last name!—were also danced. “'The maskers with 
the ladies,” he adds, “did dance two country dances.” According to 
Pepys, “braules” still continued to be fashionable at the court of 
Charles II.; but they are alluded to at a much earlier date by Shak- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Massinger, and other dramatists. Mr. Chappell 
presents the old tune of “ We be three poor mariners,” published as a 
song in 1609, and as a dance-tune about 1630, as that to which the 
“ Brangill of Poictu”—7.e. the braule or branle of Poitu—was com- 
monly danced. Morley, as early as 1597, explains this fashionable 
variety of the dance to mean the “double braule in contradistinction to 
the French braule or branle simple.” That the same was a rapid and 
animated one is very clear. Mr. M. Mason conjectures that “ braules” 
were dances similar to what we now call “cotillons.” By Phillips they 
are described as a kind of dance in which “several persons danced 
together in a ring, holding one another by the hand.” In Marston’s 
play of Zhe Malcontent there is a minute description of the figures 
employed in this dance; but, with the best will in the world, I have not 
been able to arrive at any understanding of what is intended to be con- 
veyed hy the description. Enough is to be gathered from it, however, 
to show that plenty of animation, not to say outrageous romping, was 
admissible in its execution. 

About the movements of the galliard there can be very little doubt. 
Even Mr. Chappell admits that the word means “ brisk and gay, and is 
used in that sense by Chaucer.” Nothing can be more evident than its 
intimate connection with the French word gaillard,—a term which, 
from the original sense of merry, brisk, and bold, now bears in modern 
French phraseology a coarser significance, which may be translated “a 
devil of a fellow.” Ample notices of the nature of this dance may be 
culled from various sources. It is described by Sir John Davis as “a 
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swift and wandering dance, with lofty turns and capriols in the air.” 
Thoinot Arbeau, in his Orchesographie, dated 1589, says, “ Formerly, 
when the dancer had taken his partner for the galliard, they first placed 
themselves at the end of the room, and after a bow and curtsey they 
walked once or twice round it. Then the lady danced to the other end, 
and remained there dancing, while the gentleman followed, and present- 
ing himself before her, made some steps, and then turned to the right 
or the left. After that she danced to the other end, and he followed, 
doing other steps; and so again and again. But now in towns they 
dance it tumultuously without any design, caring only to be in position 
at the end of the measure.” Burton also, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
describes young men and maidens, “fair and lovely to behold, well attired, 
and of comely carriage,” dancing a Greek galliarde, and, “as their dance 
requireth, keeping time, now turning, now tracing, now apart, now 
all together, now a curtsie, now caper;” and, with his usual kindly feel- 
ing, he adds, “it is a pleasant sight.” It would appear from these 
quotations, that, in the original intention of the dance, although after- 
wards executed “ tumultuously without any design,” a sort of coquettish 
pantomime was performed—the lady affecting coyness, and dancing 
away from the gentleman, the gentleman following up in pursuit, then 
turning away, as if careless of her allurements or piqued at her disdain, 
then renewing the attack, when again attracted by her coquetry—in a 
fashion very similar to that still observed in the waltzes of the Tyrolese 
peasants, in the tarantela, and in many of the Spanish dances which 
Perea Nena has rendered famous in this country. There ‘is plenty of 
evidence that Queen Elizabeth herself danced galliards even in the 
sixty-ninth year of her age. But this fact, I must admit, does not 
greatly favour the idea of much briskness of movement in the dance, 
notwithstanding the unbiassed testimony of all her courtiers to the 
excessive juvenility of her majesty at that advanced age. 

The Elizabethan period, then, was accustomed to “jig it” with con- 
siderable vivacity. Every body is aware, upon no less authority than 
that of the celebrated Mr. Puff, that Sir Christopher Hatton was a con- 
summate dancer, and that he always walked with his toes turned out. 
There can be little error, consequently, in supposing that this illustrious 
disciple of Terpsichore “ caprioled” and “capered” with unfailing viva- 
city. But, although there is ample evidence to prove that even the 
grave Lord Burleigh joined in the “measures” of the court, I cannot 
discover that it was in a corranto, or a galliard, or any other of the 
more romping dances of the period. In fact, it is as well to admit at 
once, that some, at least, of the dances of the Elizabethan age demanded 
a considerable stateliness, and thus permitted our ancestors of that day 
to exhibit those graces, which our grandfathers and grandmothers tell 
us, with many a sigh, we have utterly lost in these degenerate days, 
since the decline and fall of the minuet. Of this nature of dance was 
the “pavan.” The very derivation of the name from pavo, a peacock, 
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is sufficiently indicative of a stiff stateliness of movement, peculiarly 
adapted to the display of a gorgeous train. In what exact manner this 
superb dance was executed, I can, alas! find no reference to enable me 
to discover. But we are told that the pavan “was sometimes danced 
by princes and judges in their robes, with long trains held up behind 
them.” Perhaps, then, this was one of our great Lord Burleigh’s 
“measures.” But even the pavan, with all its pride, and state, and 
length of train, was not unmixed with levity and vivacity. For Morley 
informs us that galliards usually followed the pavans, as in afterdays 
the gavotte followed the minuet, and that, as we know already, they 
were “for a lighter and more shining kind of dance.” May it not be 
inferred here by the expression “shining,” that, whatever the attraction 
of the pavan graces, the fashionables of the day were expected to shine 
still more brightly in the brisker caprices of the subsequent dance. 
Butler also, in his Principles of Music, published in 1636, tells us that 
pavans were “invented for a slow and soft kind of dancing, altogether 
in duble proportion,” i.e. common time; but he adds, “into which are 
formed galliards for more quick and nimble motion, always in triple 
proportion in this kind is also comprehended the infinite 
number of ballads set to sundry pleasant and delightful tunes by win- 
ning and witty composers, with country dances fitted into them, which 
surely might, and would be more freely permitted by our sages, were 
they used as they ought, only for health and recreation.” There is 
evidently an insinuation, conveyed by the last few words, that these 
dances were not always used “as they ought,” and that they were 
executed with a certain degree of objectionable levity. But, on the 
other hand, it must not be forgotten, that, at the period here alluded to 
the spirit of Puritanism was almost at its height, and that the insinu- 
ating observation may have been somewhat hypercritical. 

Very much to my purpose is an amusing extract from Selden’s Table- 
Talk. But correct and accurate in the report of the conversations of 
this illustrious individual as his amanuensis, Milward, is universally sup- 
posed to have been, there is one point in this recorded opinion upon 
which I cannot but demur. To be sure, Selden’s memory may have 
failed him in advancing years, when he pronounced such a dictum; or, 
more probably still, as a daudator temporis acti, like many other grave 
gentlemen when they are getting old, he may have set aside earlier re- 
collections to meet the views of later prepossessions. “The court of 
England is much altered,” Selden is supposed to have said. “Ata 
solemn dancing, first you had the grave measures, then the corrantos 
and galliards, and this kept up with ceremony; and at length to trench- 
more and the cushion-dance; then all the company dances—lord and 
groom, lady and kitchen-maid, no distinction. So in our court, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, gravity and state were kept up.” Now it is very clear 
that this was far from being the case. “In King James’s time things 
were pretty well; but in King Charles’s time there has been nothing 
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but trenchmore and the cushion-dance—omnium gatherum, tolly polly, 
hoite come toite.” Now certainly every body must allow that the revels 
at the time of Charles—and be it not forgotten that reference is here 
made to the court of the grave Charles I., and not of his reckless and 
libertine son—must have arrived at what may be called “a pretty pass,” 
and one evidently exceeding the most romping exhibitions of the pre- 
sent day, to have induced the correct Selden, in his indignant expostula- 
tion on the subject of too great friskiness in court-dancing, to have used 
such awfully mysterious expressions of contempt as “tolly polly, hoite 
come toite.” But really I cannot admit that, even in the more formal 
times of Elizabeth, with its galliards and corrantos, there is any reason 
for a belief in that “ gravity and state” which Selden, if his “ table-talk” 
be rightly reported, evidently only instanced by way of making a con- 
trast to the degeneracy of modern times, with a little exercise of that 
spleen so natural to human grumblers advancing in years. 

The trenchmore, to which allusion has been made, was more gener- 
ally accepted as a dance. But, according to Mr. Chappell, it was origin- 
ally a popular melody, and best known as the tune of a song called 
“To-morrow the fox will come to town.” Like many other ballets or 
ballads, it seems to have been composed for singing, and afterwards only 
adapted to dancing. These “ballets” Mr. Chappell describes as “songs 
of a cheerful character, which, being sung to a ditty, may likewise be 
danced.” ‘Trenchmore is noticed as a dance in a “morality” as early 
as 1564, and is constantly alluded to as such by dramatists in the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. That it long remained a favourite 
is evident from a stage-direction in the Duke of Buckingham’s comedy 
of The Rehearsal, produced in 1672, where it is set down, that “the 
Sun and Moon are to dance the Hey to the tune of trenchmore.” To 
judge by the following passages, the dance must have been executed 
with rather eccentric movements, and must have afforded occasion for 
saltatory exercises of an almost gymnastic description. In Deloney’s His- 
tory of the Gentle Craft, dated 1598, are to be found the words, “ Like 
one dancing the trenchmore, he stamped up and down the yard, hold- 
ing his hips in his hands;” and Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, 
says, “ Who can withstand it?’—he alludes to dancing ;—“ be we young 
or old, though our teeth shake in our heads like virginal jacks,”—#e. 
the keys of the musical instrument called virginal,—* or stand parallel 
asunder, like arches of a bridge, there is no remedy, we must dance 
trenchmore over tables, chairs, and stools.” Now, as far as my know- 
ledge goes, we have not arrived yet at the table-and-chair gymnastics. 

Among all these lively dances of our ancestors, the “ cushion-dance,” 
to which allusion has already been made, is the only one, as far as I 
know, of which any reminiscence has been preserved in modern times. 
This dance, so much in vogue, both in court and country, in the time 
of Elizabeth, and still more, as has been seen, in the days of the first 
Charles, owes its name to the fact of each lady selecting her partner 
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for it by placing a cushion before him to kneel upon. To this day the 
fashion is still observed in an occasional figure of the modern cotillon, 
but with a certain spice of additional malice, of which I can find no 
record in old times. Nowadays the lady is allowed to twitch away the 
cushion from before the gentleman to whom she offers it, just as he 
kneels, to the great endangerment of his nether garment,—and I have 
seen many a disaster thus occasioned,—until she chooses a more favoured 
partner, who is permitted to complete the old form. Complete it? Alas, 
no! For, in“the good old times,” “he before whom the cushion was 
placed was to kneel and to salute the lady.” It is probably the fact of 
this salute which induces Taylor the Water-poet to call it “a preity 
provocating little dance.” Provocating! I should think ‘so, indeed! It 
appears that the gentlemen had also their turn of the privilege, which 
is now denied them, if any reliance is to be placed on an old engraving 
of the earlier part of the seventeenth century, in which, company being 
seated round a room, a gentleman is represented bowing to a lady, and 
seemingly about to lay a cushion at her feet. What would our young 
ladies say to being “balked” in their turn by the capricious cushion? 
That this “pretty little provocating dance” was pushed to the utmost 
verge of romping in royal halls and courtly drawing-rooms, may be 
clearly deduced from Selden’s denunciation. The full description of the 
manner of proceeding in this dance is to be found in Ze Dancing-Master 
of 1686; but it is far too long and elaborate for extract; a matter to be 
regretted, as it is replete with amusing quaintness. By this it would 
appear that a gentleman first invited a lady, who expressed unwilling- 
ness. He then capered about the room, singing “'The dance it will no 
farther go.” On which despairing announcement the musician sang to 
him “TI pray you, good sir, why say you so?” “ Because Joan Sanderson 
will not come to,” replied the gentleman in song. The musician, how- 
ever, insisted, “ She must come, whether she will or no.” Upon this 
command, the so-called “ Joan Sanderson” selected gave up her coyness, 
knelt on the cushion, and was duly—may I record it?—kissed, and even 
made to sing “ Welcome” to the salutation. The lady then, in turn, 
selected another gentleman, who played the same game, and necessitated 
the same dialogue in song with the musician, with the substitution, 
however, of the name of “ John” instead of “Joan Sanderson,” and 
finally accepted the cushion, and gave the due salute, the lady always 
saying “ Welcome” to the bestowal. This ceremony was repeated by 
lady and gentleman alternately, always dancing, until the whole com- 
pany was taken into the ring. The cushion was then placed on a chair, 
and the different dancers went out as they came, with a similar musical 
dialogue, but with this notable difference, that now each John or Joan 
Sanderson respectively, instead of refusing to come, refused to go, as if 
an infinite pleasure was taken in the “ provocating” amusement. The 
dance terminated with a solitary caper of the last John or Joan. The 
Dancing-Master adds: “ The women are kissed by all the men in the 
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ring at their coming and going out, and likewise the men by all the 
women.” The complete execution of this genial ceremony is awful to 
contemplate. Nevertheless, as Mr. Chappell daintily observes, in his 
notice of “kissing in the ring,” “this agreeable pastime tended, with- 
out a doubt, to popularise the dance.” 

There is still a mass of archzological lore respecting the more than 
sprightly dances of our forefathers; but enough, I think, has already 
been mentioned to show that there was vivacity of no common kind in 
many, if not most, of their ball-room exercises, even in “the very highest 
circles.” There is no doubt, at the same time, that in several of these 
exhibitions there existed a pantomimic animation—be it ‘understood I 
am not particularly referring to the last-mentioned naughty “ provo- 
cating” dance—which is not to be found in modern ball-rooms, where 
all is capricious whirl and flourish. It may be remarked, moreover, that 
the quadrille, as at present danced, may almost rank, in its tone of 
gravity, among those stately dances of our ancestors, which, as the pavan 
before the galliard, preceded the livelier movements of the night. At 
all events, the heroes and heroines of our modern ball-rooms, as well as 
their detractors, must give up the notion that, as far as dancing is con- 
cerned, they alone live in “fast” days, and accept the fact that our 
forefathers—and mothers—had their full and even overflowing share of 
similar delights, when they learn “how they jigged it.” 

| 














[ 154 ] 


fpearts and Faces. 


Can you judge by a smile who is gay, 
Nor once be misled by the token? 

I know that I laughed aloud one day, 
From a heart that was almost broken. 


But my laughter rang false, do you say? 
Or tears followed very soon after. 

You are wrong; for I wept not that day, 
And my laugh was the merriest laughter. 


That my grief was not deep, you maintain, 
Since I found it so easy to cover; 

But I tell you I writhed with the pain, 
And one writhes not when anguish is over. 


For my own part, I scarcely believe 
That sighing can only mean sadness; 
And I wholly misdoubt, you perceive, 
That laughter must always prove gladness. 


Are you sure it is grief when a tear starts ? 
Can you trust smiles of mirth in all places? 
If aught can be falser than human hearts, 
Tt must surely be human faces! 


A. M. 





